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OTWAY'S TOUR IN CONNAUGHT.* 


We have a native—shall we say a 
Protestant ?—partiality for Ulster ; and 
of all Sir Walter Scott's ballads, are 
most*taken with that one—almost the 
only thing Irish he ever wrote—be- 
ginning — 


“Once more, bat how changed since my wander- 
ings began ! 

Ihave heard the deep voice of the Lagan and 
Bann, 

And the pines of Clanbrasil resound to the roar 

That wearies the echoes on fair ‘Tullymore.” 


Though, truth to say, the Lagan and 
Bann are now as quiet-gliding pieces 
of water as the Commissioners of 
Inland Navigation need wish to look 
upon—for the frequent wier has con- 
verted every rapid into a series of mill- 
dams—and the pines of Clanbrasil, we 
are compelled to admit, exist mostly, 
if not altogether, in the condition of 
bog-fir. Still, though Sir Walter has 
hardly hit off the characterists of these 
banks of Banna, with all the accuracy 
that might have been expected had he 
been celebrating more classic regions 
“faust by the river Tweed,” he has 
touched a chord that always vibrates 
pleasantly in our breast, for in spite of 
the sharp accent and high cheek-bones 
of its population, our heart, we confess, 
ever warms to the dear black North. 


It is a fine, healthy, breezy, ballad- 
loving, romantic land. The weavers 
are all poets. Whether it is that the 
click clack of the shuttle and treadles 
necessarily suggests the succession of 


metres, or that there is something epic 
in the peculiar smell of the yarn, we 
do not pretend to say ; but certain it 
is, that of twenty linen-weavers taken 
at random any where between Bann- 
bridge and Newtown-Limavady, you 
may fairly calculate on finding at least 
a dozen who will be not only capital 
ballad-singers, but reasonably good 
poetasters in their way. Unlike the 
weavers of Kilmarnock, these are no 
“creeshy nation ;” but a clean, whole- 
some, well-timbered people, living, 
especially in Down and the south of 
Antrim, among corn-fields and mea- 
dows, every man with his own kail- 
yard and orchard at the house-end, 
so that, in the season of the year, 
he has a scent of apple-blossoms rich 
enough to neutralize the perfume of 
all the flowers of Edinboro’ wafting in 
and out of his windows. 


“Oh! ’tis pretty to be in Ballinderry, 
Tis pretty to be in Aghalee !"— 


These are men who have something 
else to live on besides the memory of 
days gone by. They are a comfortable 
and contented people, who, when they 
have time to spare from profitable oc- 
cupation, keep alive the memory of 
former days as matter of curiosity and 
entertainment—not living and moving 
in a dream of traditions and old wives’ 
tales, like the starving visionaries of 
the west, but recurring to these from 
time to time in the genial hours of the 
“ fore-supper,” when the cares of the 
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day are over, and when something 
more satisfactory has been provided 
for their fare, than even a tale of fairy- 
land, garnished with the most authentic 
anecdotes of St. Columbkill, or King 
Brian Boru. 

This we conceive to bea state of 
society far more likely to produce men 
of right literary taste—far more likely 
to open the true vein of romance, of 
humour, and of poetry, than one in 
which, while tradition and song are 
infinitely more rife, so also in an equal 
degree are hunger and superstition. 
It is to this difference between the 
states of society in Ulster and Con- 
naught respectively, as well as to the 
difference of race, that we would at- 
tribute the fact of the former province 
having been so much more fruitful of 
literary ability than the latter. The 
same may be observed of Scotland. 
See the extraordinary fertility of the 
civilized lowlands in men of genius ; 
while the highlandmen, existing them- 
selves in an atmosphere of romance, 
have but the name of a single bom- 
bastic plagiarist to redeem them from 
the charge of an inglorious silence both 
in song and story. Yet it was on high- 
land traditions, highland scenery, and 
highland manners that the rising ge- 
nius of the lowlands chiefly throve and 
exercised itself. And so it has been 
in Ireland also. The genius of the 
rest of Ircland uses Connaught as a 
species of literary store-farm. Ulster, 
Leinster, and Munster breed men of 
genius, who, so soon as they have ex- 
hausted their own provinces of lay and 
legend, incontinently cross the Shan- 
non to carry on a predatory warfare 
against Fin Varra and Grana Uaile. 
There they rob and pillage without 
mercy, driving preys of ghost stories, 
and taking black mail of songs and 
tunes, as unceremoniously as ever the 
Finns of old lifted sheep and black 
cattle. Meanwhile the Connacians go 
on coshering, and story-telling, and 
droning on their bagpipes; fighting, 
joking, ghost-seeing ; acting comedies 
and romances every day of their lives ; 
but never dreaming of taking pen in 
hand ¢éo turn themselves to account. It 
is well nigh fifty years since Edward 
Bunting of Belfast, after scouring all 
the glens of Ulster from Cushendun to 
Ballyshannon in search of Irish airs, 
made his descent like another Fin 
MacCoul on the plains of Mayo, from 
whence he carried off the materials of 
all the Irish music that has been pub- 
lished from that day to this, not to speak 
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of all that is yet forthcoming. Trye— 
the world, Connaught included, has 
every reason to congratulate itself on 
a man having been found eager enough 
in the pursuit of our national melodies 
to go on such a foray at such a time. 
for to Bunting’s publications we yn. 
doubtedly owe not only the best of 
Moore’s Melodies, as well as of Lover's 
but the revival and restoration of the 
old music of the country, which, had 
it not been for his exertions, might 
still be confined to the performance of 
blind pipers in Tyrawley, or of mendi. 
cants operating on tin fiddles through 
the glens of Joyce Country and Mur. 
risk, For although Bunting had pub. 
lished two volumes of native Irish 
music, collected almost wholly in Con. 
naught, prior to the year 1809—and 
although there are remaining, we be. 
lieve, nearly one hundred tunes of the 
collection still to be published, and of 
course still current in the localities 
from which they were at first pro. 
cured, yet not a Connaughtman has 
withdrawn his fingers from the chanter 
of his bagpipe to set downa single tune 
of this large residue, or to follow up, 
even by the publication of a Loobeen, 
the noble example thus set by the 
Ulster musician eight and forty years 
ago. Ulster, again, it was that sent 
them Maxwell, who has made the world 
as well acquainted with their manners 
as Bunting had made it acquainted 
with their music. The red deer might 
have belled till doomsday through 
every mountain hollow between Moly- 
ranny and the Owenmore, and the world 
been none the wiser, had the author- 
ship of “ Wild Sports of the West” 
been left to the wild sportsmen of the 
west country. The walls of Doona 
might have gone on crumbling and 
toppling down tothe beach of Tullaghan 
bay, till their site had been as smooth 
as the lawn before Westport house, 
without redemption either of hero or 
heroine, had Croy Lodge not been 
tenanted by some one who came “from 
beyond the bridge of Portumna.” The 
greatest effort in literature that has 
been made west of the Shannon within 
the memory of man by native writers 
is, we will be bound to say, the cor- 
respondence between Moore of Moore 
Hall and Macdonnell of Doo Castle, 
backed by their respective friends in 
the Castlebar Telegraph ; and even here, 
Munster, represented by O'Gorman 
Mahon, has the lion’s share, if not of 
the prey, at least of the penmanship. 
Calliope and Clio, we greatly fear, 
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unless introduced under letters of pro- 
tection, may sing, in the words of 
Captain Lynch, when he was clearing 
out for Santa Cruz, with Innisboffin 
under his lee— 


« When flax on Drumaneiny is growing fair and 


green, 
And moss-hags in the meadows of Curran Coil 


are seen— 
When on Farra Mhoil in winter the apple blos. 


soms bow, 
I'll come and fix my quarters in the Condai 


Mhaigh-eo.” 
Ulster, again, sent light-hearted Harry 
Lorrequer to do for Galway what its 
thirteen tribes and six and twenty half- 
tribes would never have done for 
themselves till crack of doom. But 
for the black North, these positive 
Blakes, passionate Bodkins, fighting 
Frenches, stout D’Arcys, and all the 
rest of that dashing, duelling, fox-hunt- 
ing race of squires, whose whims and 
oddities are now, by honest Harry’s 
labours, as well known in Baden-Baden 
and St. Petersburgh as they are in 
Ballinasloe or the Claddagh, should 
have gone down to posterity with no 
other record of their virtues than that 
which is furnished by O’Kelly’s “ Wes- 
tern Eudoxologist,” or the files of her 
majesty’s courts of common law and 
equity. Who first made classic ground 
of Maam Turk, and gave the world to 
know that there was such a place as 
the Killery harbour? A lady from 
beyond the Shannon, and from beyond 
the Channel, too, Who first placed 
the Costello in its rightful position at 
the head of the fly-fishing rivers. of the 
United Kingdom, so that at the very 
mention of any place within twenty 
miles of Spiddal the angler’s teeth water 
on the banks of the Tweed? It was 
an English parson. Who turned Jack 
Joyce’s head with vanity, introducing 
the giant in the flannel waistcoat with 
one stroke of his pen to every cultivator 
of polite literature in Europe, and send- 
ing tourists in shoals from the remotest 
parts of the kingdom, full of curiosity 
and money, to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance and line the pockets of every 
hulking peasant from the Twelve Pins 
to Furmnamore ? A little quiver fel- 
low of a North Briton, that you would 
say, to have looked at—for poor Inglis 
is, alas! no more—* would never do for 
Galway,” and yet he has done so much 
for Connemara that we question whether 
it would have been worse for that 
country to have done without his book, 
orto have done without the best line 
of road that ever Nimmo carried 
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through its mountain-passes. Hardl- 
man of Galway is the solitary excep- 
tion to all that we have been stating. 
His history of his native town is a 
very creditable work ; but we verily 
believe it is the only thing in the shape 
of a native book—of course we sabe 
no account of the Minstrelsy—that the 
entire province has produced since the 
compilation of the Chronicles of Cong 
and the Leabhair Lecain. But, for all 
that is known of the antiquities of the 
rest of the five counties, they are in- 
debted to others. First—as indeed all 
parts of Ireland now do—they owe to 
Petrie whatever is known of their 
Cyclopean remains and round towers, 
The cahirs, cairns, and cromlechs of 
northern and southern Moyture, works 
in grandeur of design and execution 
aspiring to a comparison with the walls 
of Tyrins and Mycene, but in interest 
for the antiquary any where, and for 
the Irish antiquary in particular, far 
surpassing them—because we now know 
when they were built, whom they were 
built by, and what they were built for 
—these, we say, if left to native his- 
torians, would have continued “ Druid’s 
altars,” and “temples of the sun,” to 
this day. As to the towers, we can 
only say, that those who have read 
Mr. Petrie’s MS. prize essay, admit 
the question to be settled, that they 
were Christian edifices, Nay, we are 
assured that the dates, and the names 
of the founders of two of the very 
towers at Clonmacnoise, described in 
the volume which we are now about to 
notice more at large, are in this essay 
definitely ascertained. We trust we 
shall soon have an opportunity of 
giving our readers a more sutisfactory 
account of the work, for we have heard 
with much pleasure that it is at last 
about to issue from the press. In- 
debted thus to the other provinces for 
so many and various notices, one might 
suppose that Connaught, as a field of 
literary culture, would be now well- 
nigh spent, and that it was high time 
for the painters, moralists, humorists, 
and antiquaries, to make way for the 
cotton-spinner and tax-gatherer. But 
far from it. You might as well attempt 
to eat down a corcass meadow on the 
banks of the Fergus, by driving in an 
indefinite number of bullocks—that is, 
if we are to believe our county Clare 
store-farmers—as to exhaust this El 
Dorado of literary material, by tran- 
sporting into it any given number of 
tourists, statists, legend-hunters, whim- 
catchers, trait-trappers, and historians ; 
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for here, after all that has been done, 
we have a book before us, containing 
the results of a gallant dash made into 
the enemy's country, no later than last 
summer, by Caesar Otway ; and from 
the richness and raciness of the spoil 
he has brought away with him, one 
might easily believe that the track of 
tourist’s foot had never marked tlie 
road by which he either went or came, 


We well remember with what a keen 
relish we enjoyed his “ Sketeles in 
Ireland,” which we read for the first 
time—for we have read the book fre- 
quently—about six years ago, and of 
which we are happy to see a new 
edition is just issuing from the press. 
We have never met with any work in 
which the features of the country ure 
so vividly drawn. The sands of Rosa- 
penna, the ragged ridge of Muckish, 
the solitude of Glen Veagh, the long 
drawn defile of Bearnesmore—these 
and a hundred other striking scenes 
from Horn Head to Cape Clear, are 
realised in his pages with all the fidelity 
of images in a camera, though, indeed, 
with this difference, that the objects 
are occasionally magnified by the me- 
dium of a pardonable enthusiasm, 
throngh which the writer views every 
thing Irish. Then, if none, as we 
really believe is the case, can come up 
to him in painting the natural features 
of the land, so there are few, (not more 
than two or three,) who surpass him in 
drawing the moral portraits of the 

eople. He sets the Irish peasant 

efore you, full of humorous simplicity 
and reverential superstition—garrulous, 
pious, careless, patient. But his pea- 
sants are all guides, and as might be 
expected, the one character serves in 
a great measure for all. They rarely, 
if ever, exhibit pathos, passion, or 
conscious humour ; and, indeed, why 
should they ? seeing that they have 
all been picked up on the road-side to 
serve the tourist's turn, not so much by 
letting out their own feelings and opi- 
nions, as by rhyming over the heredi- 
tary legends of the several places. At 
the same time, no one tells a story 
of life and manners more pleasantly 
than the writer himself. He sparkles 
and overflows with anecdote, often 
brilliant, and always entertaining ; but, 
as we have said, things, acts, and cir- 
cumstances are what he brings best 
before the reader—touches of charac- 
ter, sentiment, and passion being here 
by no means so numerous or effective 
as in the works of certain other Irish 
writers, 
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Such is the estimate of the Rey 
Cesar Otway as a writer, that we have 
formed from the perusal of his works at 
large. It is now high time to speak 
more particularly of this his last 
volume, which is the immediate subject 
of review, and which in every way sus. 
tains the high reputation of the author 
as aman of humour, observation, and 
learning. He enters Connaught, for 
with that part of the work only that 
relates to Connaught have we space to 
deal, by the bridge of Athlone. Mak. 
ing short sojourn among the sons of 
Suck, he proceeds to Ballinasloe, and 
thence to Tuam, visiting on his way 
the field of Aughrim, and the ruined 
abbeys of Kilconnell and Knockmoy. 
Those who wish for the most authen. 
tic narrative of the battle of Aughrim 
may look in Story; those who wish for 
the most stirring and Napier-like ac. 
count had better refer to Otway. We, 
who are just now in no humour for 
fighting battles o’er again, willingly 
leave St. Ruth lying dead under his 
cloak, at the foot of Kilecommodon bill, 
and hurry forward to Kilconnell, where 
C. O. no sooner enters the churchyard 
than he disentombs a sufficiently cha- 
racteristic legend of the founder, and a 
right racy story of the parish priest, 

We give them both as a fair specimen 
of the lighter portion of the volume : 


« At the time that Connell was about 
building the steeple of his abbey, another 
saint, one Kerrill, was intending to do 
the same at a place called Clonkeen, 
about seven miles to the west, and it so 
happened that Connell had his materials 
ready first, and he came to the other and 
said—* Brother Kerril], let me now have 
your masons to help mine, and when you 
are ready I will in return send you mine 
back along with your own, and so there 
will be no time lost to either of us.’ 
* Agreed,’ says Kerrill. So Connell soon 
ran up his steeple, and was proud, as he 
well might, of his edification—but by and 
by, when Kerrill was ready, he sent to 
Connell for all the masons—but he, it is 
supposed, conceiving that when pious in- 
tentions are to be fulfilled, it is no harm 
to break a promise, said, that indeed he 
was busy in building a chapel for the 
Virgin, and he could not send his people 
until that good work was finished. So 
Kerrill, in great wrath, came over to 
Kilconnell, and then the two saints set to 
rating one another most roundly; and 
not content with this public strife of 
tongues, they retired to a lonesome field, 
called Ballyglass, about a mile off, where 
there were lofty echoing rocks, and each 
kneeling down, with his face to a high 
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stone, they set to, most methodically, to 
curse each other, and wish evil against 
whatever they respectively held dearest 
in the world. Among other anathemas, 
Connell hurled this at Kerrill—* May 
Clonkeen Abbey never see a Monday 
morning come to noon, without a corpse 
coming to be buried.’ * Thank you for 
that,’ says Kerrill; ‘and now have you 
done your worst?’ <‘ Yes,’ says Connell. 
‘Well, now,’ replies Kerrill, «see how I 
come over you and your pitiful curse— 
for my prayer is, and I am sure it will be 
granted, that the corpse that is to come 
shall be that of a blackbird’—and so it is, 
for every Monday morning since that 
day's cursing-match, a blackbird is found 
dead in Clonkeen Abbey. And now it 
came to Kerrill’s turn to curse, and his 
was a most catholic and general curse, 
attending not only on the place of his 
dislike, but, as I deem, extending all over 
the land of Ire. His curse was—‘ May 
Kilconnell never see a fair-day without a 
fight—and may there be as many black 
eyes and bloody noses there and then, as 
there are cock blackbirds, with red bills, 
in Clonkeen.’ Poor Connell was alto- 
gether powerless to avert this curse; fate 
was too stern for him, and so it is—every 
fair-day that comes, fighting follows as 
sure as a luck-penny concludes a bargain ; 
and so when the cattle are driven out of 
the green, and whiskey has done its duty, 
then comes the clash of cloholpeens, and 
the joy of battle sparklesin each reddening 
eye—‘ Bello gaudentes, pralio ridentes.’ 
On they rush, the Kilconnellites to batter 
the Longfordites—and the ruxion rages. 
Reader, if ever you go to Kilconnell be 
sure to examine the heap of skulls you 
will see there; and pray observe the 
wonderful thickness of those brain bowls. 
Nothing but constant cudgelling could 
have caused this characteristic crassitude, 
and so St. Kerrill’s prophecy is fulfilled to 
the letter—and why should not the in- 
habitants of this barony continue, as long 
as fire burns or water flows, to fight at 
Kilconnell, to keep up the credit of St, 
Kerrill ? 

“Now, worthy reader, do you doubt 
the truth of this tradition? Rest satis- 
fied that the facts are unquestionable, for 
there are visible proofs of its being well 
founded. I told you before that the 
conflicting saints retired to fight out their 
wordy duel, to a field surrounded by 
precipitous rocks and grassy hillocks ; 
you were told that each saint, in order 
that his curse might reverberate and roll 
more imposingly upwards, turned his face, 
as he execrated, to the tall rock, and there 
and then holy rage was so great, and as 
they muttered their terrible rhymes, and 

* Sternly shook their raven hair,’ 
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blood spouted from their nostrils, and as 
the sanguine stream struck the rock, it 
forced an entrance as would an auger— 
and there, even in the hard limestone, the 
red holes are to be seen to this day, and 
you may put your fingers in, if you will, 
where the hot and burning blood once 
penetrated. The fairies, who were ever 
and always fond of this grassy and sunny 
field, have no fondness for what are called 
holy priests, and excommunicators, and 
exorcisors. Now, there was in this neigh- 
bourhood a holy priest. ‘My grand- 
mother (says my informant) often drank 
the water steeped in the blessed clay in 
which he was buried, but no matter for 
that.” And the fairies had a grudge 
against Father Christy, and watched to 
take him at an advantage ; so one night, 
it was close up Hollantide, if it was not 
the very eve of All Saints’ itself; any 
how, Father Christy was coming home 
to Kilconnell, from the hospitable house 
of one of his gentlemen parishioners. I 
think the place is, or was called Hills- 
wood, and the moon, the deceiving moon, 
was up, and she threw her shadows and 
shinings in such a way, that it would be 
hard for any man, especially when coming 
from a place overflowing with hospitality, 
to pick his way quite straight; but at 
any rate the priest thought he had the 
path, and on he went, expecting every 
moment to see the abbey tower—when, 
mighty strange!!! his reverence found 
himself at the door of a great house, and 
standing at the hall-door, clad in green 
and gold lace, was a servant who bid him 
welcome, took his horse, with a low bow, 
and pointed to the open hall-door, and 
requested him to enter, which he did, 
nothing loath, for all round seemed as 
kind as it was lightsome and gay. At 
the entrance of a splendidly lit up cham- 
ber, he met a lovely lady with a goblet 
of wine in her hand, as clear and spark- 
ling and enchanting as her own dark 
rolling eye, and she led him into where 
tables were laid out, and gallant gentle- 
men and gorgeous damessat intermingled, 
and, as the priest entered, one and all 
rose and cried, ‘ You’re welcome, Father 
Christy ;’ and they were all equally so 
kind and so encouraging. ‘ Here’sa seat 
by me, says one; ‘ No,’ says another, 
‘come beside ME, and have your back to 
the fire this cold night, dear, sweet Father 
Christy.’ But all this kind and invita- 
tory bustle was set at rest by the little 
splendid man dressed in green cut velvet, 
with a golden hunting-cap on his head, 
who sat at the head of the table, and who 
summoned him, with an air of superiority, 
to take a chair at his right hand, as the 
post of honour. And now the work of 
the festive hour was being begun—gach 
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seemed about to address Lim, or herself, 
to the food they liked best, when up 
stood the Amphitryon of the feast, and 
with that satisfied air which denotes that 
the speaker is about to address a willing 
audience, he said, ‘ Gentlemen and ladies, 
before we set to, I propose that we drink 
the health of our guest, Father Christy, 
AND LONG MAY HE REIGN AMONGST US.’ 
To which all, with one accord, assented, 
and were in the act of filling bumpers, 
and crying hip, hip, three-times-three, 
when the priest, on being offered the 
wine, as it went round, with all due 
gravity, and as became his calling, said, 
‘Most noble, my unknown entertainer, 
and you, ye gay gentlemen and gracious 
ladies, I do, from my heart, respond to 
your hospitalities, and shall most willingly 
partake of yourcheer, and especially your 
wine, for as you all may know it is more 
pleasant to set to drinking again than to 
eating; but this I must say, that it has 
ever been my own practice, and I do my 
endeavour, as becomes my cloth, to teach 
it to others, never to sit down to table 
without saying grace,’ and with that his 
reverence, with his usual slight and agility, 
eut the sign of the cross on his breast, 
and said off his Latin with such holy 
rapidity, that none but a practised eye 
and ear could see or hear the reverend 
office; but wondrous were its effects : 
like a flash of lightning, or the shifting of 
the FATA MoRGANA in the straits of Mes- 
sina, or on the coast of the Giant's Cause- 
way, all vanished—light, people, goblets, 
and good cheer ; and lo! the priest rubbed 
his é¢yes, and felt very much as if he had 
been just a-sleeping, at the stump of an 
ash tree near the village, and nothing was 
very wrong about him, save that the 
knee of his thickset small-clothes was 
burst, and the rein of his good and quiet 
mare broken, which was altogether of no 
consequence, as the gentle beast was 
grazing but a few yards off. The priest 
used, in after times, when wrought up to 
good humour at a station, to tell this 
adventure amongst the fairies.” 


Our readers are probably so well 
acquainted with all that is interesting 
at Abbey Knockmoy, both from the 
frequent notices the ruins have received 
in popular works, and from the pains 
recently taken by one portion of the 
sehy to celebrate the victory gained 

ere by O’Connor over the English— 
which led to the foundation and naming 
of the place—* Abbatiam de Colle Vic- 
torie”—that we will not linger among 
the tombs of the Frenches with the 
learned tourist, although he is no where 
more graphic or more amusing, but 
proceed through Tuam by Headford 
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to the next point of marked interest 
in the journey westward : 


“ On leaving Headford, on my way to 
Cong, I saw, about a mile to the north. 
west, and on the banks of the river that 
divides Galway from Mayo, a ruin of very 
considerable magnitude, which I was in- 
formed was the Abbey of Ross Reilly, 
These ruins appeared of such extent, and 
had such an imposing appearance, that I 
determined to visit them; so leaving the 
jaunting-car on the road side, we pro- 
ceeded in their direction, and indeed the 
approach was by no means easy, for the 
are nearly surrounded by the river, which 
makes its slow sluggish bends through 
bog, morass, and meadows. We, there. 
fore, endeavoured to keep along the high 
ground, and had to scramble over sundry 
dry walls enclosing potato fields, where 
the process of either burning or planting 
was going on; but at length, with no 
small exercise of our active powers, we 
arrived at the ruin. It fully comes up 
to the description given of it in an old 
Monasticon which Dutton quotes—that 
‘ this place is very lonesome, encompassed 
on all sides with water, and is only one 
way accessible, and was not many years 
since preserved entire by the interest of 
the Earls of Clanricarde.’ It certainly 
is the most entire of any of the Irish 
abbeys—the walls are all standing, not 
a breach in any one of them. One 
chapel even has its flagged roof still 
remaining. The whole covers, I am 
sure, an acre and a half of ground—and 
every accommodation that any monastery 
ever had seems here to be provided. It 
is a great burying-place, but luckily for it 
the choir, nave, and transepts, comprising 
the different side chapels, are, I suppose, 
only considered as holy ground, and are 
therefore only used for sepulture, and 
consequently they are the only places 
that are dilapidated and purposely dis- 
mantled—their ornaments, as usual, all 
torn away. There were two sets of 
masons and stone-cutters repairing tombs 
and constructing vaults. We found a 
marble tablet, containing a large, and, to 
all appearance, a poetical inscription, for 
the lines had jagged ends, and this was 
my only means of guessing, for the marble 
was turned upside down by these tasteful 
artisans, who, rejoicing in their handiwork, 
seemed to take with perfect nonchalance 
the hint we suggested, that by their means 
the virtues of some worthy Blake, Bodkin, 
or Ffrench were to remain ‘ to dumb for- 
getfulnessaprey.’ They most Christianly 
felt resigned to the wrong they had in- 
flicted, the thing was done, and there was 
no help for it, The whole of this ceme- 
tery forms one immense rabbit burrow. 
I think I have seldom seen a warren that 
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exhibited so many holes. In this uncouth 
habitation for conies, bones, skulls, and 
coffins lay all around, that the creatures 
had tossed about, and by their thus rooting 
up, they seem desirous to anticipate the 
ysual short time allowed for bodies to 
lie entombed ; and, therefore, besides the 
common quantity of these remains tossing 
all about, there was an immense heap 
lying outside the church; and as these 
bones seemed to have accumulated for 
ages, and as the place from the vicinity 
of the river was very damp, this immense 
‘ossarium,’ if I may so name it, was 
covered with all sorts of verdure, mosses, 
lichens, sedums, saxifrages, and wild straw- 
berries just showing their fruit between 
jaw-bones. It was curious to see skulls 
Jike wrens’ nests and thigh bones as green 
as cabbage-stalks ; the dry bones had, as 
it were, assumed a new mode of existence, 
and again served as the basis of a new 
life: It really was a scene on which a 

rson might ponder and phrenologise ; 
and I confess no collection of human 
bones I ever saw interested me more— 
no, not even that far-famed congeries 
which at Cologne assumes to be the 
remains of St. Ursula’s eleven thousand 
virgins. 

The Royal Irish Academy now pos- 
sesses one of those “ moss-bewigged” 
skulls which our adventurous tourist 
managed to carry off unseen by the 
country people. We say adventurous, 
for had he been detected he would 
have carried other broken bones into 
Cong that night besides those which 
he had outside his shirt. It is a pious 
duty with our country people, and one 
which they perform with more alacrity 
than most of their other religious exer- 
cises, to trounce unmercifully, nay, 
savagely, any one thoughtless enough 
publicly to select the least remnant of 
mortality as his memorial of such a 
scene. He may in many places break 
down and purloin a piece of carving, 
or deface an inscription of the 12th or 
7th century, if he can find it ; but he 
must not meddle with a single particle 
of such osseous dunghills as these, on 
pain of broken ribs or a fractured skull. 

But it is time for us to cast our eyes 
back over the country through which we 
have, so far, travelled, if we wish to keep 
its general features in our recollection ; 
for we are here on the extreme verge of 
the central plain of Ireland, and a few 
hours’ travelling will bury the tourist 
among those blue mountains which, for 
the last twenty miles of our journey, 
you may have remarked rising higher 
and higher along the whole line of the 
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western horizon. The country we 
have passed over is a wide, undulating, 
and, in its great features, an almost 
level plain—here a bog of five hundred 
acres, there a great house surrounded 
by woods, here straggling tracts of 
tillage, and yonder a green sweep of 
pasture. There is no great feature in 
view, but the aspect of the apparently 
interminable plain is solemn, if not 
beautiful. The fairy hill of Knockma, 
clad with the groves of Castle Hacket, 
is the only striking eminence between 
the eye and the low horizon. There 
is no great river to be seen; if it be in 
summer there is no lake. We are 
standing, we suppose, on the hill of 
Kilroe, above the ruins of Ross Reilly, 
looking back over the road by which 
we came. Let us now turn westward, 
If you have not seen it before, you 
cannot help uttering exclamations of 
surprise and delight at the sight of this 
vast chain of lakes, which extends 
farther than the eye can follow it, both 
on the right hand and on the left, be- 
tween the margin of the plain on 
which you stand and that magnificent 
array of mountains rising abruptly 
along the opposite shore. This, at our 
feet is Loch Corrib. Yonder, to the 
north, is Loch Mask. This bridge- 
like isthmus on our right separates 
their basins: it is the causeway b 
which we travel to the Irish highlands. 
Here, at its eastern extremity, stands 
Cong, with all its ruins and relics 
crumbling and collapsing over their 
cavernous foundations, where 


*Mid the dancing rocks at once and ever 
Is flung forth momently the sacred river. 


And there, at the other end of the 
bridge—a téte du pont of nature’s en- 
gineering—or a sentinel set by the At- 
lantic to guard the pass to our “ hills 
that encircle the sea”—stands Ben 
Levah, the most advanced of the whole 
array of giants. 

Deep on his feet in Corrib’s floods, 

His sides are clad with waving woods. 


On his head lies the terrible cursing- 
stone: he is flanked by Maam Turk 
on the one hand, and Furmnamore on 
the other ; his rear-rank man—that is 
Lugnabricka—stands two thousand 
feet in his——tut! this is carrying our 
metaphor at the point of the bayonet. 
We say it is round the southern base 
of Ben Levah, that the road lies into 
Joyce country, and that we are too 
keen to breathe the mountain air to 
wait, on any account whatever, at 
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Cong. Away! we care nothing for 
our caves—‘ Our heart's in the high- 
fants :” we are hill-folk—no troglo- 
dytes. Don't attempt to stop us with 
Patrick’s tooth. Your piece of the 
true cross is nothing better, saving 
your presence, than a lump of bog- 
oak. Your crozier ?—would it serve 
us for a walking-staff ? would it help 
us up the long hill at Minterown ? 
Your chronicles cut up into tailor’s 
measures, would they, we beg to know, 
tell us the nearest way to Leenane ? 
We say the caves and cloisters may be 
got inthe Penny Journal if any body 
is at a loss for them, and the relics in 
the museum or transactions of the 
Academy. So come on, Dom Cesar, 
and as we wend our way up the valley 
of the Bealnabrack, tell us something 
about this old castle, so like Kilchurn, 
that we sce on the island at the head of 
the lake. 


** Castle Hen is generally supposed to 
have been one of the inland castles of 
Grana Uaile, or Grace O'Maley, in 
whose time the fortresses around this 
secluded spot must have been almost un- 
known, if not inaccessible. Tradition 
says it was held by one of the O’Flaher- 
tys, who owed fealty to this chieftainess, 
and it is even supposed by some persons 
that it was here the heir of Howth 
was carried, when stolen by the O’Ma- 
leys as a punishment for the inhospitality 
of his parents, and only restored upon 
condition of the gates of Howth Castle 
remaining open during dinnertime. Be 
this as it may, this castle, at the period 
of our history, was in possession of 
O'Flaherty ; but whether the soubriquet 
of «Na Cullugh,’ (the cock,) was ap- 
plied from his great personal courage, or 
his quartering a ‘gallus gallinaceous’ 
upon his escutcheon, history is silent: 
suffice it to say that he was known as 
O'Flaherty na Cullugh, and at constant 
war with the Joyces, by whom he was 
surrounded, each party looking upon the 
other as an intruder, 

«“ As long as they feared the assisting 
arm of the chieftainess of the west, 
O'Flaherty remained the victor; but 
upon the death of that heroine, O’Fla- 
herty being reduced to his own resources, 
the Joyces began a most fearful retalia- 
tion, and much blood was spilt on both 
sides. At length O'Flaherty and a few 
of his followers were surprised upon a 
hunting excursion in the neighbouring 
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mountains, cut off from the castle and 
O'Flaherty na Cullugh slain. ; 

«« The Joyces now imagined the castle 
theirs; but though the cock was slain 
his wile defended it with the greatest skill 
and heroism against all their attacks, ac. 
quiring for her the title of «The Hen? 
Hence the origin of Krishlane na Kirca,” 


Not the first hen this that has proved 
cock of the walk ; but what a change 
of scene the last two hours’ travelling 
has produced! The round-backed 
lonely hills have closed in on us be. 
hind, and on either side: houses we can 
discern none, though doubtless there 
are snug homesteads enough concealed 
in those lateral valleys ;—we see few or 
no bogs—all is either brown waving 
bent and heather, or green banks of 
pasture. 


And, famed by Rumour’s fifty voices, 
Here dwell the nations of the Joyces— 
A race of rapparees gigantic, 

If travellers’ stories be authentic, 


But these Connaught Patagonians 
must be satisfied to be taken down a 
peg ; for the fact is, that they and the 
veritable Patagonians are pretty much 
ona par in point of stature ; and, as 
Captain Fitzroy has pulled the former 
down from seven feet six to five feet 
seven, so does C. O. reduce the latter 
from the standard of Shawna Bauneen* 
to that of Shawn Buie.t 


«“T was now in the centre of Joyce 
country—somehow or other I had formed 
a sort of emphatically romantic idea of 
this district. I had supposed it a moun- 
tain country (something like the border 
districts of Scotland) consisting of high 
but green, sheep depastured hills, and in- 
habited by a race of tall men, dissimilar 
in face, form, and manners, from the 
Celtic tribes around. In all this I was 
utterly disappointed. There really is no- 
thing strange or extraordinary in this 
group of mountains—nothing in the ap- 
pearance of the people. As the hills are 
not more lofty than other groups of Irish 
mountains, neither are the people. It is 
true, that the men you see Jabouring in 
the potato fields, along the valleys, or 
cutting their turf in the bogs, are of a 
taller and comelier race than those crowd- 
ed together on the poor over-populated 
gravel hills of Roscommon: but they are 
not by any means, as far as I could see, 
decidedly superior to the mountaineers of 


* That is, Jack of the Flannel Jacket, the most hulking of the present generation 


of Joyces. 


+ That is, Orange Jack, the representative of the chur] Saxon, 
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any other part of the island. Tis true, 
I met with big Jack Joyce, and by and 
by I shall describe him—but one well-fed 
bacon-eating man, or family, has no right 
to fix unreal magnitude on a whole people 
—you may see fifty as huge men, even 
as Jack Joyce himself, if you look into 
the tap-rooms of inns on the road be- 
tween Liverpool and London—nay, you 
might see just as fine men both for shoul- 
der, chest, and limb, in the mountain 
glens of Cork, Kerry, and Tipperary.” 


So much for their physique ; now, a 
word on their statistique :— 


«IT was given to understand by Mr. 
Nimmo and the innkeeper that the people 
in Joyce Country were in general much 
more comfortable than in other parts of 
Connaught—that the population was not 
so excessive, the farms larger, and the 
rents not at all high—and that there was 
a great deal of wealth, not only in stock, 
but in hoarded money amongst these 
mountaineers. I also was informed that 
there was much ignorance and contented 
destitution of all that a better informed 
people would call comforts, so that a man 
when he became wealthy did not by any 
means exhibit it in his living, his house, 
or furniture. With plenty of stock of all 
sorts, they never indulged in animal food 
—even their own butter or pigs they 
would not touch, but converted all into 
money, which, when procured, was sim- 
ply hoarded, hid in some secure place— 
and the idea of making interest on it was 
quite out of the question. Such a pro- 
ceeding was not according to their gene- 
ral distrustfulness, or the determination 
to do only as their fathers before them 
did; in fact, the only way to come at the 
hoard was by the management of the 
daughters, who contrived it so, that some 
young tellow should run away with them, 
and keep them stowed away in some se- 
cret place, until the father, fearful of the 
good name of his family, came down with 
the hard cash, and that in no small mea- 
sure, to make his coLLEEN (Anglicé, 
girl) an honest woman. From what I 
have thus heard, I should suppose that the 
people of this district are among the least 
educated of any in Ireland.” 


But, by this time, we have ascended 
nearly to the sources of the Bealna- 
brack, and will shortly be in sight of 
Leenane, where big Jack (“giant of 
the western star,” with flannel jacket to 
the breeze unbuttoned) used to lord it 
with wonderful self-complacency over 
turf-cutter and tourist. But Jack has 
been ejected ; not su much, we believe, 
for non-payment of rent, as for non- 


payment of becoming attention and 
civility to his guests ; for the man’s 
conceit had become intolerable, ever 
since the passage in Inglis’s book first 
came to his ears. However, as he has 
come, we trust, to a more moderate 
opinion of his importance, since shift- 
ing his quarters, and as we are here at 
his door, we must step in. 


«Twas determined to go and renew 
my acquaintance with my big friend, 
whom, twelve years ago, I found in all 
his might and glory as “mine host” at 
the head of the Killery—so I drove up 
to Jack’s door, and inquired for Mr. 
Joyce, and was answered bya very fall 
young woman, not uncomely, who in- 
formed me that Mr. Joyce was within, 
but that as he had been out all night after 
cattle on the hills, he was on the bed 
asleep, but his daughter (for such she 
was) said, that if I desired it, she would 
call him. I certainly did not like to go 
away without seeing BIG Jack. So he 
was called up, and as he came, loose, un- 
clean, and frowzy, certainly my giant did 
not appear to advantage; for, somehow 
or other, I had let my imagination play 
the rogue with my judgment, and mag- 
nify my retrospect with regard to this 
man. 

« The first time I saw him, (as I say,) 
about twelve years ago, he made his ap- 
pearance just as I drove up to his door, 
bouncing over the wall that divided the 
potato garden from the front of his house, 
and I think a finer specimen of a strong 
man, tall and yet well-proportioned, I 
could not conceive. Such do not look as 
tall as they really are. The great bullet. 
head, covered with crisp curls, the short 
bull neck, the broad square shoulders, the 
massive chest all open and hirsute, the 
comparatively small sinewy loins, and 
pillar-like limbs, all bone and muscle— 
Milo of Crotona might have shaken hands 
with him as a brother, and the gifted 
sculptor of the Farnese Hercules might 
have selected Jack as his lay figure. 
Such was my beau ideal of Mr. Joyce, 
from what I recollected of him since my 
former visit. But now, though I ac- 
knowledged the identity, yet, certainly, 
the man was greatly changed—but still, 
though I am sure my fancy had been play- 
ing tricks—he yet was tall, stout, and 
able, but I am sure I know fifty English 
and Irishmen just as large, 

“I endeavoured to get from him an 
account of his family, but he really could 
not tell any thing about them; he seemed 
to think that sise was not so much the 
characteristic of the tribe or name as of 
his own immediate family ; and to show 
me that he had not been the means of 
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any degeneracy, he whistled to his son 
who was in a distant field, who came at 
the call, and certainly a taller and more 
comely stripling, of about twenty years 
of age, I have not seen. He was at least 
six feet four inches in height, and I am 
sure, if fed on animal food, as an English 
farmer’s son would be, he would prove a 
grand specimen of the human race.” 


And now we have gained the sum- 
mit level of the glen, and all the 
streams that rise before us run west- 
ward to the Atlantic. Let us climb 
this hill to the right, and look around. 
Behind us lies the long valley of Beal- 
nabrack, with a glimpse of the head of 
Lough Corrib at its farther end; and, 
separated from it by the range of which 
Ben Levah forms the eastern extre- 
mity, and the hill whereon we stand 
the western, here is anotber glen of 
even greater dimensions, running, in 
like manner, up to the lower end of 
Lough Mask, and opening a vista 
across its waters, to the verge of the 
inland plain at Ballinrobe. The or 
posite boundary of this glen is grandly 
formed by the heights of Bengorriif 
and Furmnamore, a continuation of 
which, sweeping northwards along the 
western shore of Lough Mask, consti- 
tutes the noble range of Slieve Partry. 
In the centre of the glen lies Lough 
Nafeoy—the most solitary sheet of wa- 
terin Ireland; for, from the point 
where we stand, all round by the 
southern declivities of Slieve Partry, 
there is no road ; and there, reader, we 
present you with the only piece of un- 
explored ¢ouring-ground within our four 
seas. Turning westward, we find that 
we have risen into sight of that vast 
tract of mountain country, constituting 
the barony of Murrisk, in Mayo, from 
which, however, we are still separated by 
this dark, deep, long, and narrow arm of 
the sea which runs up between its magni- 
ficent mountain boundaries to meet the 
Owen Erive almost immediately under 
ourfeet. This is the great Killery har- 
bour, and that is Muilrea, the highest 
land in Connaught, frowning over the 
outer gorge of the ravine, where the 
Atlantic enters. But as the reader has 
doubtless sailed up the waters of the 
one, under the shadows of the other, 
in company with earlier cruizers, we 
bid a hasty adieu to the Killery and 
Muilrea, and adieu, at the same time, 
to Joyce’s Country ; and so, turning our 
faces northward, we make for the valley 
of the Erive, which we know will bring 
us out once more on the plain, between 


the head of Lough Mask and the seq 
at Westport. As we pass on under 
the western slope of Slieve Partry, (it 
was the eastern face of the chain we 
saw from Kilroe) and cast our eves 
across the subsiding outline of those 
offsets of Muilrea, which bound the 
valley on our left, we catch our first 
glimpse of the Reek, here distance 
about twelve miles—a perfect cone, blue 
sharp, and symmetrical, cutting grandly 
against the northern sky. The woods 
of Carrowmore are soon passed; the 
hills withdraw on either hand, spread- 
ing and subsiding ; the glen expands 
into a valley ; the valley widens into a 
plain, and here, beside the old round 
tower of Aughagower, we tread once 
more along the margin of the great 
field that we quitted at Cong. But 
who can describe the matchless pano- 
rama that presently opens on the view, 
as we attain the higher-lying portion 
of the plain above Westport? Before 
us is spread Clew Bay—Clare Island, 
like a recumbent lion, stretched across 
the offing; innumerable green islets 
clustering round its upper extremity ; 
its sides formed by continuous moun- 
tain ranges, serrated, lofty, and preci- 
pitous ; the cone of Croagh Patrick 
rising midway over its southern shore ; 
the precipitous heights of Achill, of 
Corraan, and of both the Nephins, im- 
pending in one continuous line over its 
northern margin; at its head, the 
smiling plain, with its towns and man- 
sions— Westport and Newport, and the 
wovded seats of the Brownes, the 
O’Malleys, and the O’Donnells.—It 
is worth travelling across the whole in- 
terposed flat which lies in this di- 
rection, between Dublin and the At- 
lantic, to have but one glance at it on 
asummer morning ! 

Its natural face is, indeed, as fair 
and noble as the grandest features of 
mountain and ocean can make it ; but 
inall Ireland there is scarce a spot where 
the philanthropist has to deplore a 
fouler or more ill-conditioned aspect of 
society. Poverty, ignorance, brutish 
superstition, and intolerable spiritual 
tyranny on the one hand, schism, folly, 
and intemperance, on the other, alter- 
nately sink poor human nature into the 
slough of paganism, and hoist it up 
into the misty regions of an enthusiasm, 
as vaporous and visionary as it is pre- 
judicial to the discipline of the church, 
and obstructive of the progress of the 
gospel. The noblest object in the 
prospect, Croagh Patrick, is still a pa- 
gan “high place.” Well-worship goes 
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on all round its lower declivities. The 
stunted bushes about flutter with a vo- 
tive foliage of rags and other idolatrous 
rubbish. The hearts of the people are 
warm and kindly ; but their minds are 
saturated with superstitious folly—brim- 
fall of the most lamentable, and, at the 
same time, the most whimsical absur- 
dities. We have not space to go 
through our dhurrus on the top of the 
Reek, either personally or by proxy— 
neither can we stop to dabble in the 
polluted well of Killgeever, nor linger 
over the abominable “ Lach Fechin,” 
which, when turned in anger, brings 
the certain vengeance of God—so the 
demented creatures really believe— 
whomsoever the curse may be impre- 
cated against : but we refer the reader 
to this part of the tour, for much that, 
we dare say, will surprise, and may 
possibly pain him. One touching in- 
cident, related by the guide when 
climbing up to the scene of annual 
abasement on the Reek top, we cannot 
omit. 


«¢ There, sir,’ says the guide, ¢ just 
there, a poor woman and her two childer 
perished not long ago—the crathur’s hus- 
band had died of a decay, and left her 
desolate, and it was not her low state, 
without any one todoa hand’s turn for 
herself and her children, that grieved her 
—but it was that she had no means to 
get masses said for his poor sowl; and 
she thought of him every night suffering 
away in purgatory, and crying out in the 
middle of the flame, ‘ Oh, Biddy, jewel, 
can't you help me out of this \torment,’ 
So she thought of coming up here to the 
Reek ; it was not the season at all for 
such a work; it was long after Hollan- 
tide, and not a pilgrim had passed up for 
many a long day; but poor Biddy was 
resolved to set out, for why, her dear 
Darby was a suffering ; and as she was a 
lone woman, and had no one to leave her 
two children with, she took them with 
her, and faced the mountain. It was, as 
Tsaid, a bad season; the day wet and 
windy, and some of the neighbours, who 
saw her going up, shook their heads, and 
wished that God would get her safe over 
her blessed work. Nobody can tell whe- 
ther she went through all her stations or 
not; the crathur, any how, tried her 
best, and night came down on her; and 
such anight! The storm set in from 
the north-west; the ocean came tumbling 
in from the head of Achill—the rain that 
poured thick, soft, and sweeping below, 
was all hard driving sleet on the moun- 
tain. 


*«¢ To this spot, poor Biddy retreated for 
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shelter, and nothing had she to save 
herself and her little ones but her poor 
threadbare cloak. To make my story 
short, the neighbours fearing for her, 
went up next morning in search of her, 
and here they found her, and the little 
things beside her, all stiff and huddled 
together. The cloak was wrapped round 
the childer—the poor fond mother (hea- 
vens be her rest, and sure it is she is 
there, dying when doing such a holy 
work) had stripped her own body of its 
covering, to save those she loved better 
than her own life, and all to no pur- 
pose.’” 


Such are the melancholy features of 
society on the south side of Clew Bay ; 
and on the east we have the scandal of 
singularity and revolt from ecclesias- 
tical discipline, among a portion of the 
scanty Protestant population, who still 
preserve, though some of them have 
sorely abused, their Christian fran- 
chises in the midst of this moral wil- 
derness. There is, however, a reason- 
ably cheering scene in Achill, though 
there, too, intemperateness and over- 
weening reliance on individual exer- 
tions, have embarrassed and retarded 
the progress of a work the most admir- 
able and meritorious. Had we space 
to accompany Mr. Otway in his pilgri- 
mage—for such, to any Protestant 
clergyman, a journey into Achill really 
is—along the northern shore of this 
beautiful bay, we could direct our 
reader's attention to much that is sub- 
lime in nature, and much, also, that is 
interesting in statistics. We must, 
however, pass over everything between 
Westport and the middle of Achill, 
where on the south-eastern slope of 
Slieve More, a mountain 2,000 feet 
high, that rises immediately over Black- 
sod Bay, Mr. Nangle, the Protestant 
missionary, cultivates, with his, little 
colony, a patch of 130 Irish acres, hard 
by the hostile village of Dugurth. Be- 
fore proceeding to quote matter relat- 
ing immediately to the colony, it may 
be well to know something of the civil 
and social condition of the islanders 
before their ill-requited friends came 
among them. 


«¢ The person who attended me on my 
walk to the settlement was a very intel- 
ligent man; | won’t say that he was with- 
out his prejudices, but I believe him to 
be a person of truth, and that he was 
much interested in the prosperity and im- 
provement of the poor natives of the 
district. Though nota native, he had 
been resident in the island for some years 
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previous to the coming of Mr. Nangle, 
and I was glad I tould receive informa- 
tion from one not belonging to Mr. 
Nangle’s settlement, and who, it might 
be supposed, was not imbued with the 
‘ esprit de corps’ inseparable from one 
belonging to that religious colony. This 
person gave me a very sad picture of the 
state of the island five years ago: there 
were about five thousand inhabitants 
dwelling in villages, and though the po- 
pulation was not at all in proportion to 
the size of the island and its great capa- 
bilities, yet it was in excess as compared 
with the means of subsistence, for, ac- 
cording to the long-established practice 
of the people, though there was no 
check upon population, there was upon 
the means of support, in consequence of 
their village regulations, All the occu- 
piers of the villages held in common from 
the landlord; there was a portion of the 
ground nearest to the village enclosed 
from the rest for the growth of potatoes 
and oats, and a wild range of boggy and 
mountain land outside was commonage, 
on which each family had the right of 
pasture for a certain number and quality 
of cattle ; the enclosed land was also, 
in a measure, in common, for though 
each family had its own ridge, no family 
had a field to itself. 


« A man, if he wanted more tillage 
ground,could not go beyond the old village 
enclosure and take a new spot for himself. 
No such thing : if he brought in any new 
piece to cultivation, every householder 
had a right to his ridge therein, as well as 
the man who made the improvement, 
This, of course, raised a bar against im- 
provement, unless the whole population 
joined in what it was not easy to get them 
to do, a concerted enclosure. It may 
be thus supposed how much faster mouths 
would increase than the means of ‘filling 
them. Then there was no such thing 
ever seen in the island as a plough or a 
harrow; there might have been a car or 
two that went on slides instead of wheels, 
The only instrument used in cultivation 
was one peculiar to the district, called a 
gowl gob, or tio-bladed spade, con- 
structed unlike any thing I had ever seen 
before, having two long narrow blades 
pointed with iron, fixed on one handle. 
This seemed light of use, and suitable to 
the working of the boggy and sandy 
oil, The dress of the people was as 
primitive as their husbandry; very few 
of the men wore hats—their long glibs 
were their protection from the weather ; 
the women, besides the russet-brown 
woolsey gown, wore the madder-red 
short petticoat, with the yellow kerchief 
tied down close to their heads; then 
their houses were very like a Hottentot’s 
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kraal, An Achill village consisted of g 
congeries of hovels thrown indiscrimi. 
nately together, as if they fell in ashower 
from the sky, and theirconstruction was as 
follows :—a dry stone wall was built of q 
form like an obtuse oval, for they had 
not arrived at the art of making a square 
quoin, or erecting a gable end. Outside 
this wall, and at about a foot distance 
another loose wall was run up, and the 
space between the two filled with seq. 
sand, and then this was roofed, gene- 
rally with timber washed on shore from 
wrecks, and covered with heath, which 
covering did not reach over the outside 
wall and form an eave, but rested on the 
middle between the walls, and the mois. 
ture from above passed, as it should, 
through the intervening sand. These peo- 
ple, though perhaps healthy and long-lived 
as any other, must sometimes be sick, 
and how were they to manage then ?—no 
doctor or apothecary within thirty miles, 
Why, there was an old woman resident in 
one of the villages, looked on as half 
witch, half doctress, and she, indeed as 
simple, and, no doubt, successful in her 
treatment, exceeded even Dr. Sangrado 
himself in the simplicity of her practice, 
She administered one dose—handy it was, 
but heavy. What do you think, reader, 
it was? Paracelsus himself could not 
match this ‘opus magnum’—this univer. 
sal specific. Why, in the morning, fast. 
ing, she made the Achillian open his 
mouth wide, and down she sent a musket 
bullet!!!” 


Notwithstanding the scantiness of 
its means, and the previous opposition 
it has had to encounter, “ the colony,” 
we respectfully submit to his Grace of 
Tuam, offers something in the nature 
of an improvement, 


*¢ Turning a corner of the road, and 
ascending an eminence, ‘the Protestant 
settlement’ came into view, and truly it 
was a contrast to the congeries of wig- 
wams called Dugurth; it consisted of a 
long range of slated buildings fronting 
the south-east, and with their rere to 
Slievemore, that rose in great loftiness 
to the north-west, ornamented by a sort 
of pedimented building in the centre, 
having a handsome broad esplanade in 
front, on the other side of whicli ex- 
tended some well-cultivated, well-ordered 
gardens, All this formed a tout ensemble 
peculiarly striking and satisfactory, as 
connected with extraordinary contrasts 
that presented themselves upon every 
side. 

« T rose early in the morning and visited 
the whole range of buildings of which 
the settlement iscomposed. The first of 
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the line to the north is Dr. Adams’ 
house; next the infant school ; then the 
boys’ daily and Sunday school, which has 
a communion table, and reading-desk and 
pulpit, and answers for the present, as 
the chapel; then come the two central 
houses, forming the residence of the 
chaplains ; next the female school; then 
the printing-office ; then the house of the 
steward; and next the houses of the 
schoolmasters and Scripture-readers. 
Pleased, as indeed I was, with all this, 
I took advantage of the time which was 
torun until morning prayers, to go down 
to the sea-shore, which lies about a quar- 
terof a mile to the left—there to see 
the cliffs, and inspect the fine bed of 
lime-stone that has been lately discovered, 
and which promises to be of such advan- 
tage to the vicinity, 

« After breakfast I went forth to see 
the gardens and the farm. There were 
good and thriving vegetables in the gar- 
dens, and some few trees of the poplar 
sort that were venturing on a little 
growth; about thirty acres are reclaimed, 
and there were promising crops of artificial 
grass-oats and potatoes. The houses of 
the settlers were scattered up and down 
through the improved land, and on con- 
versing with the steward I found him an 
intelligent and business-like person. The 
shortness of my stay precluded me from 
making any inquiry as to the economics 
of the farm. In the present up-hill state 
of the work, embarrassed as the con- 
ductors are with all manner of difficulties 
and opposition, I think it would not be 
fair to object, even suppose the expenses 
far exceeded the profits—my conviction 
was, that all concerned in the oversight 
of the whole settlement were honestly 
and vigorously doing their duty.” 


The colonists, too, have recently 
enlarged their take by about 300 acres 
of arable and pasture in the adjoining 
island of Innisbeagle, and are now, 
at least, in no danger—as they at one 
time were—of being starved out. The 
reader who has not previously made 
himself acquainted with the state of 
things in this island will probably start 
at the mention of so extreme a measure 
for getting rid of unwelcome neigh- 
bours ; for, indeed, without being well 
assured of it, one could hardly conceive 
the outrageous desperation and frantic 
violence of the opposition given to 
these much-persecuted people. 


« A fair, honest, open, and uncom- 
promising hostility, Mr. Nangle had a 
right to expect, and was prepared for— 
an opposition similar to that we might 
suppose would have been made to a con- 
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vent of the monks or friars, if they had 
chosen to settle in the exclusively Pro- 
testant Isle of Man or Anglesey. But 
here the priests have actually gone beside 
themselves with rage and vexation. Mr. 
Nangle set up his schools—he provided 
good masters, and a system of instruction 
commenced such as never was seen in 
Achill before ; for the priest, and indeed 
the parson who drew tithe from the 
island, never troubled their heads about 
the teaching of the people: no matter 
how the flock fed, so that they could be 
fleeced. But now the raging priests 
came in and cursed the parents if they did 
not take away their children from the 
heretic schools. ‘Give us something, 
then, in their place (said the people) and 
we will do your bidding.’ The National 
Board here was ready to help the priests 
in their trouble, and funds were supplied, 
houses procured or built, masters (such 
as they were) provided, and Romish 
education began; and the people of 
Achill have to thank Mr. Nangle for 
this. Well, as yet the priests had done 
nothing very outrageous ; they acted like 
conscientious men to do their best to keep 
the children away from the danger of 
imbibing false doctrine ; a Protestant 
clergyman should and would use his in- 
fluence in the same manner if he saw his 
young parishioners induced to go to a 
convent school. But the priests did not 
stop here, and their commands were, 
‘have nothing to do with these here- 
tics ; curse them, hoot at them, spit in 
their faces ; cut the sign of the cross in the 
air when you meet them, as you would 
do against devils ; throw stones at them ; 
pitch them, when you have an opportu- 
nity, into the bog-holes; nay, more than 
that, do injury to yourselves in order to 
injure them ; don’t work for them, though 
they pay in ready money every Saturday 
night ; don’t sell them any thing, though 
they provide you with a market—ready 
money and a good market at your own 
doors; nay, don’t take any medicine 
from their heretic doctor—rather die 
first.’ ” 


Not satisfied with this, Dr. M‘Hale 
himself, clad in his archiepiscopal robes, 
with mitre and crozier, and all the other 
emblems of spiritual authority likely to 
dazzle an ignorant multitude, came to 
the island ; set up an altar, and, sur- 
rounded by almost the whole Roman 
Catholic population, publicly cursed 
them. Mr. Otway remarks on the 
easiness with which we may teach both 
the young and the old idea how to 
hate ; and he is himself an iliustration 
of the truth of the remark; for, in 
walking through Achill, he was refused 
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even a drink of water! Persecution, 
however, generally overdoes itself ; and 
so it has been here. The thyme of 
truth bas been bruised and trampled 
on, till it has acquired a growth so 
strong, that it can never now be era- 
dicated. But our satisfaction would 
be greatly increased if we could be as- 
sured that all the risk of its growing 
wild, was passed over. We had a good 
omen in the visit paid them by their 
late lamented Archbishop, but, unless 
we have been deceived in the character 
of his successor, a scene so edifying is 
not likely soon to occur again. 


« Two years and a half after this,(that is, 
after Dr. M‘Hale’s visit,) the settlement, 
instead of being deserted, instead of its 
buildings being left unfinished, or tenant- 
ed by the daws and Royston crows, throve 
so much, that its increasing population of 
adult children, absolutely required that 
the Protestant archbishop should, when 
holding confirmations through the rest of 
his diocese, come into Achill, which he 
accordingly had done, immediately pre- 
vious to my arrival, and there he confirm- 
ed twenty-eight persons, nineteen of 
whom were the children of parents that 
had been Roman Catholics. The appear- 
ance of the Protestant archbishop was 
quite a contrast to that of the Roman. 

‘¢ Dr. Trench, the brother and the un- 
cle of an earl, appeared at Achill without 
either show or pretence. He came ona 
jaunting-car. He could not be distin- 
guished from the two other clergymen 
who attended him, except by his age, and 
venerable, but humble demeanour. The 
people seemed astonished at his not, as 
his rival, “‘ assuming the god, and shaking 
the spheres of Achill;” therefore, some, 
almost doubting the reality of the thing, 
asked, ‘can this gentleman be an aRCH- 
bishop?’ but the doubt was soon removed 
—all saw when they looked to the scrip- 
tural definition of bishop, that his calling 
was to bless and curse not; and so, that 
worthy man, after performing his episco- 
pal functions with the simple dignity and 
decorum that belong to the Christian 
bishop, went away pleasing and pleased, 
and it was hard to tell whether the peo- 
ple were more satisfied with him, or he 
with the people.” 


We have stated our opinion, that 
the progress of truth and civilization 
has been, at least, embarrassed by the 
over-urgency of the missi:naries with 
the people. Mr. Otway himself was 
bored with the disputatious zeal of his 
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guide. St. Paul, who had the gift of 
tongues, and of healing, could be “jp. 
stant in season and out of season ;” but 
we think a more conspicuous example 
of being instant out of season, could 
hardly be sought for, than the following, 
Mr. Baylee must have been very igno. 
rant of human nature to suppose that 
the young man would receive his ad. 
vances in presence of half-a-dozen 
strangers, otherwise than he did, 


“Another fine healthy active young 
man met us, with his loy, or gowl-gob, on 
his shoulder; Mr. Baylee, as usual, sa. 
luted him, and he replied right civilly (up 
to this adventure, they had met little else 
than scowls and curses.] He even stop. 
ped to speak to us, and inquired where we 
had been, and who the strangers were, 
pointing to us. Thus encouraged, Mr, 
Baylee ventured to say some words of a 
religious tendency, to which the other an. 
swered, that he was ready to wish us all 
well; that he was any thing but one that 
would abuse or injure a man for his reli. 
gion, but he would wish to have his own 
religion let alone. 

‘«« Well, but suppose your own religion 
(says Mr. Baylee) is not the true one.’ 

«*Oh! sir, God bless you; let me 
alone. How could the likes of me argue 
with a minister like you, I leave all 
that to the priest. Here I am, as you 
see, a loy-man, (pointing to the loy over 
his shoulder,) but no lawycr’ With this 
pun, quite satisfied, the young fellow 
sprang across the bog-drain that divided 
the road from the potato-garden, and he 
was off across the ridges in an instant,’ 


We must now bid adieu to Achill, 
though we would willingly linger round 
its sea-cliffs—they are the most stu- 
pendous perhaps, in the united king- 
dom—with our agreeable and intelli- 
gent companion. But if we did so, we 
should quarrel with his theory of a sub- 
mersion of the mainland along our 
western coast ; for the phenomena on 
which he builds his argument, are, we 
conceive, rather to be referred to the 
effects of protrusion, than of subsidence. 
We might also be disposed to break a 
lance with him on some of his antiqua- 
rian speculations, particularly on his 
reference of grouted stone-and-lime 
walls, to the Cyclopean period; so 
that, on the whole, we are Letter pleased 
that the necessity of a limited space 
compels us to part company with our 
jucundus comes in via, while we are stik 
on the very best terms, 
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A POLISH CHATEAU IN THE LAST CENTURY.—PART II, 
THE JOURNAL OF FRANCAISE KRASINSKA. 


We present our readers with a second portion of the journal of Frangaise 
Krasinska. They will perceive that she has not even yet entered upon the 
busier scenes of her eventful life; but she still compensates the absence of 
adventure by the same minute detail of the antique magnificences of her 
glorious country. Probably there is not in existence a record equally authentic 
with this rare fragment, of a period of manners which even the melancholy 
catastrophe that closed it for ever, is scarcely required to recommend to the 
heart and imagination of every lover of the poetry of human life. When 
the sun of chivalry had set in every country of Europe, its long twilight 
lingered in Poland; and we seem to be wandering among the pages of 
Froissart, or dreaming of the courtly knights of the Field of Gold, when we 
are but listening to the girlish journalist of the Poland “of the last century.” 

Our readers will remember that Frangaise’s manuscript left ber sister Barbara 
about to enter upon the solemn ceremonial of a Polish wedding. The extracts 
of this number detail the golden glories of the scene ; sometimes, indeed, with 
a minuteness, which, while it attests the genuineness of the original MS., we 
can scarcely expect any but our dear friends of the better sex to study with a 
true and earnest sympathy. But we dare not venture the profanity of curtailing 
one inch of d/onde or one flower of embroidery ; these revelations are not to be 


trifled with. 


Wednesday, 25th January, 1759. 

The Starost arrived yesterday, and 
this morning Barbara found on her 
work-table two baskets of silver fili- 
gree, full of oranges, and all sorts of 
delicious bonbons which she distributed 
among the young ladies of the suite, 
and divided even among the servants. 
Our work prospers, and my dishabille is 
nearly finished. My mother has thought 
proper to = to Barbara a complete 
bed. We have large flocks of swans and 
geese, and belonging to the castle is a 
poor wretch who never does anything 
else than pick and prepare down. 
Poor Marina is so exceedingly stupid 
that they are unable to discover any 
other employment for which her intel- 
lect sufficed, and so she passes her 
whole life sorting, settling, and divid- 
ing down and feathers. Each of us 
has an equal share of those heaps. 
Barbara is to have two large down 
beds, eight large pillows of down, and 
two smaller of eider down. The down 
is to be put in cases of fine linen, ma- 
nufactured at the castle—this is to be 
covered with amaranth satin, overlaid 
with fine Holland cambric, and trimmed 
with Brussels lace. The young ladies 
of the suite have been kept very hard 
at work indeed. 

2nd of February, Saturday, 

The Starost having remained eight 
days, has returned home, and when he 
comes again it will be to take dear 
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Barbara away with him. I cannot 
realize to my own mind satisfactoril 
the idea of Barbara—modest, timid, 
Barbara — going away alone — quite 
alone—with a stranger. It is incon- 
ceivable! I must see it happen—I 
must behold it with my own eyes, be- 
fore I shall feel entirely sure of its 
possibility ! 

Her esteem and friendship for the 
Starost seem daily on the increase, 
though never, by any manner of chance, 
does he approach her, or open bis lips 
to her. He converses only with papa 
and mamma. All his care, all his petits 
soins, are for them. They tell me that 
this is the manner in which well-bred 
people always pay court to the lady 
they intend marrying, and that it is by 
pleasing her family they are to please 
her. 1 confess | should prefer that my 
lover formed his manner of courtship 
rather more upon the model of the 
swains described in our national ballads 
and romances; but, alas! I am only a 
silly maiden, utterly without experience 
or wisdom as yet! 

Barbara has presented us with pretty 
new dresses, and has given a suit of 
bridal attire to all the young ladies be- 
longing to our suite. 

Almost all the persons invited to the 
wedding have sent answers in the affir- 
mative; but the king and princes royal, 
to my infinite regret, content them- 
selves with sending only their repre- 
sentatives. I am inclined to doubt that 

L 
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the Palatine Princess Lubomirska can 
come, as she would find considerable 
difficulty in leaving Warsaw just now. 
She has, however, written a charming 
letter to Barbara, approving highly of 
her marriage, and this approbation 
delights my father. 

My dishabille is nearly finished. I 
work at it continually, or as nearly so 
as I can, for my mother calls me away 
every moment. She is very good to 
me, and now constantly condescends to 
make use of me in forwarding her pre- 
parations, Until now my opinion of any 
thing was never asked, It was always 
Barbara, who, being eldest, was, of 
course, wisest,—it was her birthright ; 
but now I plainly perceive that my 
a intend I should succeed to all 

er privileges. Twice already has the 
key been confided to me of the apart- 
ment where the sweetmeats are kept, 
(apteczka,) which I perceive gives me 
manifest importance inthe eyes ofallthe 
young people of the suite. Really I 
think it well now to adopt a somewhat 
graver air, and to let people see that I 
am no longer achild. Ido my utmost 
to resemble Barbara, that my parents 
may have no reason to regret her ab- 
sence too much when the Starost shall 
have taken her away from us. I have, 
God knows, all the good-will in the 
world to be like her, but the power— 
ah, when shall I be blest with that ? 

12th of February, Tuesday. 

The Warsaw gazettes are full of the 
splendid ceremonials of the prince’s 
investiture ; nothing was ever so grand 
and delightful ! 

The guests begin to arrive, but in 
such vast numbers that, notwithstand- 
ing the great size of the castle, all, or 
even half the number, cannot be accom- 
modated. But we are not to be con- 
quered. We are making preparations 
at the farm, (officinach i na folwarka,) 
at the curate’s house, and even in the 
cottages of the better class of peasants, 
for the reception of some of our friends. 

The cooks and confectioners have 
their hands full of employment. Our 
milliners have not an idle moment, 
and the frousseau is nearly completed. 
To-day an immense chest of plate, the 
beds and two chests filled with quilts, 
carpets, bed-linen, and many other 
matters, were despatched to Sulgostow. 
The bed-steads are of iron, beautifully 
wrought, the curtains of blue damask, 
and at each corner immense ostrich 

lumes of blue and white. How 
happy Barbara ought to be, and how 
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grateful to our kind parents for presents 
so generous and so valuable, 
My father has inscribed in a | 
book the exact items of the ¢ arge 
' a rousseay, 
headed with these awful words :_« List 
of the wedding-equipment bestowed 
me, Stanislaus of the Corvins Krasinsk, 
and my wife, Angelica Humerika, 
upon our dearly beloved child Barbara, 
on the occasion of her marriage with 
his excellency, Michel Swidzinskj 
Starost of Nadom. We implore for 
our dear daughter the benedeni of 
heaven; and we bestow upon her our 
blessing with parental affection, in the 
name of Father, Son, and Hol 
Ghost. Amen.” 7 
I really cannot be at the trouble of eny. 
merating the articles, having scarcely a 
moment to make memorandums of mat. 
ters much more interesting. Time 
enough for such enumerations when | 
write of my own trousseau / 
Thursday, 21st of February, 
Well, the period approaches very 
near! In five days more the wedding 
is to be. The Starost is come. Bar. 
bara trembled like an aspen leaf when 
the chamberlain announced him. To. 
day we expect the Palatin, the Colonel, 
Abbé Vincent, and the Palatin and 
Palatine Granowska, sister to the 
Starost. Mademoiselle Lauckorow- 
ska, his other sister, cannot come, 
being just now with her husband in 
Podolia. Barbara regrets her absence 
exceedingly. She was most desirous 
to make her acquaintance, having 
heard her always very highly spoken 
of. Barbara is fortunate in the famil 
into which she is marrying, as all 
the members of it are, without excep- 
tion, pious, honourable, and highly es- 
teemed. They are full of considera- 
tion towards her, and could not render 
her greater homage were she a queen. 
The trousseau is finished, and what 
could not as yet be transported to Sul- 
gostow is packed in coffers of which 
Suhel Zawistowska has the 
keys. Barbara takes Mademoiselle 
with her to Sulgowstow, which is quitea 
consolation to her; to be thus accom- 
— when leaving home, by a faith- 
ul and attached friend whom she has 
known from her youth, will, of course, 
be desirable. She is to have two 
chamberlains, two young girls who 
embroider well, and are to be employed 
in needle-work, a waiting-woman, anda 
young lady as companion. — This latter 
—for I must be historically precise— 
is a person of very high family who 
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has resided here for some years. She 
is eminently clever and witty, is called 
Louisa Linowska, and has always been 
a dear friend of Barbara’. Many 
other young ladies besought to be in- 
cluded in the suite of the future Sta- 
rostine, and if my parents would con- 
sent, she would be accompanied by at 
least a dozen. When J marry I shall 
take many more with me than Barbara 
has dreamt of. Already I have pro- 
mised to adopt three charming girls 
of my suite. 


Sunday, 24th of February. 


Tomorrow our great event takes 
place ! The crowd at the castle and 
the bustle of preparation is very great. 
The minister, Borch, representative of 
the king, has arrived ; also Kochanow- 
ski, son to the castellan, and favourite 
of the Duke of Courland. The latter 
is a very accomplished gentleman, and 
of him and his patron, may in truth be 
said, “like master, like man,” (¢aki 
gran, taki kram.) The invitations spe- 
cified yesterday evening, and all were 
punctual to the time mentioned, Ex- 
presses having been forwarded to an- 
nounce their near approach, the en- 
trance of the company was magnificent. 
The dragoons ranged in lines present- 
ed arms to each gentleman ; then fol- 
lowed a cannonade and running fire 
from the musquetry. Martial music was 
performed at intervals,and I have never 
seen or imagined any thing more ani- 
mated or more imposing, than this 
mode of reception. But more parti- 
cular homage was, of course, reserved 
for the representative of majesty. My 
father, with head uncovered, awaited 
him on the drawbridge, and he passed 
on his way to the castle through a long 
line of courtiers, guests, and the mem- 
bers of our suite, who on right and 
left honoured him with profound saluta- 
tions and loud viva’s. 

To-day the marriage articles were 
signed in presence of a crowd of wit- 
nesses, What is stipulated for on 
either side 1 have not troubled my 
head about, but this Z do know, that 
the wedding gifts to the bride are 
beyond description splendid. The 
Starost has presented a necklace of 
three rows of Oriental pearls, and ear- 
rings en girandole of diamonds. The 
Palatin has given an immense cross, 
diadem, and aigrette of diamonds. 
The gallant and amiable Colonel has 
presented an exquisite French watch 
and a chain of fine gold, worked in 
Paris; and, to crown all, the Abbé has 
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made a gift, characteristic of his sacred 
calling, and a million times more pre- 
cious to my sister than all the rest—a 
number of most holy relics. 

Up to this time, Barbara has never 
worn any jewels except a little ring set 
with a picture of the Virgin Mary, 
which she will not part with, notwith- 
standing all those fine things. 

I cease to write ; for my dishabille 
is just brought in, having been ironed 
and stiffened quite ready to put on. 
The embroidery looks very well indeed, 
and is greatly admired by all the young 
ladies. I shall now take it to Made- 
moiselle Zawistowska, that she may 
to-morrow morning offer it to Barbara 
at her toilette. I know she will look 
divinely in it, for I have chosen it pur- 
posely to suit her complexion. 


26th February, Shrove Tuesday. 


Our little Matthew says that a hun- 
dred horses sent in pursuit of Barbara 
Krasinska would not now overtake 
her. She is rue Starostine! 

How shall I ever collect my senses 
sufficiently to describe all the amuse- 
ments we have had! All that has hap- 
pened! Iam so dazzled and charmed 
that I know not where to begin. I 
must pause awhile to think, and then 
to my journal. Yesterday morning we 
went to the chapel at Sissow. Bar- 
bara and the Starost heard high mass, 
confessed, and partook of the sacra- 
ment. They knelt before the grand 
altar, and there received the benedic- 
tion of the clergyman when mass was 
over. Barbara (and how I loved her 
for it) wore the dishabille I worked 
for her on this occasion, and it became 
her infinitely. But as the cold was 
excessive, she was obliged to wrap her- 
self in a pelisse, which being of white 
satin, lined with the fur of the white 
fox, was very heavy ; and it rendered 
my work un peu chiffonné. Her coiffure 
was exquisite, and she wore a lon 
blonde veil reaching to the ground. 
On returning to the castle, breakfast 
was served with great pomp and splen- 
dour. This over, Sule went to her 
room; and my mother, followed by 
twelve young ladies, presided at her 
toilette. She put on a dress of white 
moirées satin, fully trimmed with Bra- 
bant blonde, embroidered in. silver. 
This gown was made with a long train. 
At the side of her waist was fastened 
a bouquet of rosemary, and on her 
head was a small bunch of the same 
plants, fixed in with a golden agraffe, 
on which was engraved the day and 
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date of her marriage, and the congra- 
tulations she received thereupon. This 
dress became Barbara exceedingly, but 
would have been more splendid if she 
had worn her jewels, which my mother 
would not permit her doing, thinking, 
with many others, that being decked in 
them at her wedding would bring mis- 
fortune. It is acommon proverb, she 
says, that “the girl who wears jewels at 
her marriage will weep bitter tears.” 
Yesterday at all events Barbara did not 
need any additional incentive to tears ; 
for continual weeping had made her 
pretty eyes all red and swelled. In 
the bouquet she wore at her waist 
my mother had placed a golden ducat, 
struck on the day of her birth, a morsel 
of bread, and a little salt. Those are 
symbols of the three great necessaries 
of life which it is prayed the married 
pair may never want: and to those is 
added another symbol, a little sugar, I 
suppose to sweeten the ills of matri- 
mony. Twelve young ladies, including 
ourselves, preceded Barbara to the 
saloon. We wore very pretty white 
dresses, and flowers in our hair. The 
eldest of the train was not quite 
eighteen years old. The Colonel and 
Abbé attended us to near the door, 
where we were met by the Starost, at 
the head of a train of twelve gentle- 
men. Behind those was borne a large 
tray of flowers. Each bouquet was com- 
posed of rosemary, myrtle, and orange 
blossom, tied with white and silver 
ribbon. We were each provided with 
a golden pin with which to fasten it to 
our dress. My mother and the elderly 
ladies who were among our guests had 
carefully instructed us on the previous 
days in the proper mode of behaviour, 
and the etiquettes it became us to ob- 
serve, so as to avoid giving offence to 
any. We often rehearsed those lessons, 
and were quite perfect in them until the 
time came for putting them in practice. 
I cannot think what sudden oblivion 
befel us ; but we forgot all directly we 
entered the saloon. At first we distri- 
buted the bouquets with a very solemn 
and dignified air ; but after a while we 
were seized with an irresistible inclina- 
tion to smile, which presently increased 
to a titter, and finally broke into loud 
laughter. We were indeed very awk- 
ward and ill-behaved ; and our guests 
were very kind to overlook our silli- 
ness; but folks’ rancour is not I believe 
very long-lived against young girls, 
especially when they are pretty 
girls! On the contrary our ill-beha- 
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viour seemed ere long to have infected 
all the company. Married and elderly 
people, and many who had no right to 
bouquets, requested and obtained them 
from our willing hands. Presently the 
pyramid of flowers disappeared; and 
with it the golden pins, so recourse was 
obliged to be had to common ones; 
but they kindly assured us that anything 
presented by our hands could not come 
amiss. In fact the saloon became a 
scene of gaicty and flowers after a 
little space ; but suddenly happening to 
look about for our little Matthew I 
perceived that he had retired into a 
corner, and was looking exceedingly 
sad. No Bouquet, no smiles! I ap. 
proached him and demanded why, in 
this time of general rejoicing, he, for 
the first time in his life, looked dismal, 
He replied with a very sentimental 
tone and air, “ All the young ladies 
have forgotten poor Matthew. That 
does not surprise or grieve me; but 
that you, Frangoise ; you whom I have 
nursed in my arms as baby ; and so 
tenderly watched and loved since your 
infancy ; that you should forget me does, 
I confess, cut me to the heart. Ah! I 
see plainly that I shall never be present 
at your marriage—to-night is ominous,” 
I felt myself blush all over at those just 
reproaches. I flew to my room where 
the bouquets had been made up; but nut 
a leaf remained. I returned in despair, 
and just as I re-entered the saloon a 
happy thought struck me. I divided 
my own bouquet, and banded to him 
the larger portion, pinning it in myself, 
and with my golden pin, too—contenting 
myself with an ordinary one. This 
conduct quite restored me to my former 
high place in his esteem. “ Frangoise, 
said he, you are good as you are beau- 
tiful ; and may my wishes for you be 
accomplished which will leave you 
nothing to desire in your fate. I ain 
somewhat, you know, of a prophet, and 
I now see great things in store for you. 
I shall keep this bouquet in my posses- 
sion until you are married. On the 
day of your marriage I will present it 
to you, if I should be at hand, which is 
not certain. But who will you be when 
I restore it to you?” I had no leisure 
to dream over Matthew’s words at the 
time he spoke them; but I find one 
good effect from my journalizing, viz. 
that it reminds me of events and still 
more of words—important ones like 
these—that would else escape my 
memory totally, and be forgotten in 
the burry of events, did not my self-im- 
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posed duty oblige me to recall them 
for the purpose of setting them down 
here. 

Every one fixed their eyes on the 
grand entrance to the saloon. At last 
the folding doors unclosed, and Bar- 
bara, all in tears, entered, supported b 
two ladies. She evidently required all 
the assistance they afforded her; for 
she seemed to walk with difficulty, and 
to be scarcely capable of struggling to 
restrain her sobs. The Starost beheld 
her with compassionate tenderness. 
Approaching, he took her hand and 
led her to my parents at whose feet 
both knelt to beg their blessing. Every 
body seemed powerfully affected. Then 
all repaired to the castle-chapel, where 
the Abbé Vincent stood before the 
high altar: The king’s representative, 
Borch, and Kochanowski, son of the 
Castellan, offered their arms to conduct 
Barbara; and the Starost offered his 
to Mademoiselle Malachowska (daugh- 
ter of the Palatine) and to me. My 
parents and the rest of our family and 
our guests walked two and two in si- 
lence quite unbroken, except by the 
rustling of their stiff silk trains. In- 
numerable tapers burned around the 
altar; and a rich carpet, embroidered 
in gold and silver, covered the steps ; 
while the vestments of all the attend- 
ants upon the service glittered with 
gold and jewels. Two prie-dieu chairs 
of crimson velvet, embroidered, one 
with the arms of Swidzinski, and the 
other with those of Krasinski, were 
placed for the bride and bridegroom. 
All knelt down; the ladies on the 
right side of the altar, and the gentle- 
men on the left. [held a gold plate 
on which were the nuptial rings. My 
father and mother stood behind Bar- 
bara, and the Palatine behind his son. 
The Veni Creator was sung very finely; 
the Abbé Vincent then pronounced 
a long discourse almost entirely in 
Latin; and then commenced the cere- 
mony. Barbara, in spite of tears and 
sobs, pronounced distinctly her few 
words ; but the Starost spoke loudly 
and most confidently. When the cere- 
mony concluded, the musicians (being 
pyety Italian singers brought 
lere for this occasion) commenced 
singing and playing some of their 
lovely music. This was shortly inter- 
rupted by cannonading and a deafen- 
ing crash of artillery to announce to 
all that the ceremony was concluded. 
Silence being at last obtained, my 
father spoke thus :—“ May God bless 
your union, and cause it to redound 
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to his own glory! May your vows, 
my children, be heard in heaven, and 
assure your peace on earth! May 
your mutual happiness be the con- 
stant care of both—of the husband 
especially ; for he stands in the light 
of guide to his wife. Your virtues, 
Starost, and many good qualities, leave 
me no fears on that score. As to 
you, my beloved child, be virtuous; 
for virtue is the truest fame and the 
only road to happiness. Be careful to 
preserve prudence and discretion in 
your speech—modesty and dignity in 
your actions; and oh! above all, forget 
not your duty to your God! Love 
and obey your husband as you have 
hitherto loved and obeyed your pa- 
rents, and you will leave him nothing 
to complain of; for you have ever been 
prudent, modest, gentle, and virtuous in 
the fullest sense of that all-comprising 
word. Learn to be resigned under the 
inevitable ills of mortality. Be guided 
by the dictates of your religion, and 
your reason ; and oh! may God bless 
you as we do, earnestly, and fondly 
this day.” Barbara tried to speak in 
reply, but tears and sobs prevented 
utterance ; and after an effort, she fell 
at my father’s feet, who raised her after 
a moment, and kissed her a 
Then from all quarters came felicita- 
tions. The Abbé Vincent having 
showered holy water on all, advanced, 
and presented the paten to be kissed 
by the treasurer’s wife, Madame Jor- 
dan. Now, this was a great mistake ; an 
inconceivable forgetfulness of the rights 
of precedence. He ought, of course, 
first have offered it to the Castellane 
Kochanouska, mother to the prince’s 
representative. My mother fortu- 
nately perceived this awkward mis- 
take, and in some measure repaired it 
by begging that the Castellane would 
be pleased to take precedence of all in 
the procession from the chapel, which 
she did, being conducted by the Sta- 
rost. Barbara walked between the 
king’s representative and the Palatin 
Malachowski. Presently after our re- 
turn to the saloon, dinner was an- 
nounced. The table was very large 
and formed in the shape of the letter 
B. All the plate was of gold, and the 
appearance of the table to the last 
degree magnificent. In the midst was 
a pyramid of sugar, four feet high, at 
which a French cook had laboured 
unremittingly for a fortnight. It re- 
presented the Temple of Hymen, sur- 
rounded by allegoric figures, and, crown- 
ing all, the arms of the two houses with 
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many mottos. There were, beside, 
ornaments in porcelain baskets of 
wrought gold and silver; in fact, the 
table was so perfectly coyered between 
ornaments and dishes, that our Dwarf 
Peter could not find room, by any 
means, to make his usual cireumambu- 
lation. I could not count the dishes 
or even venture to guess at their num- 
ber; and the cellarer says the quan- 
tity of bottles of wine passes the 
power of any calculation—beside which, 
a hogshead of Hungarian wine was 
drank during the repast, which was 
called Barbara’s wine. My father 
bought it on Barbara’s birth-day, in- 
tending to use it on occasion of her 
marriage, according to the invariable 
habit in Poland. We have each a 
hogshead of wine bought at our birth, 
inscribed with our names, and kept for 
use on the days of our murriages. 
The cellarer says that if I allow mine 
to lie by for two years longer it will be 
delicious. There were numbers of 
toasts. They drank to the health and 
happiness of the married pair, to the 
King, the Duke of Courland, the pri- 
mate, and all the clergy, the host and 
hostess, and the ladies ; and after every 
toast they broke the bottle, a cannon- 
ade was fired, and a trumpet sounded. 
After a long dessert, a silence of some 
seconds having occurred, we thought 
my father would give the sign for us to 
rise from table ; but we were mistaken, 
for calling the maitre d’ hotel, he whis- 

ered something to him, on which he 
feft the room, and presently returned 
bringing a leather ease whieh I had 
never seen before. From this case my 
father took a large cup of gold, en- 
tiched with precious stones. He held 
it up to all eyes, and told that it eame 
to him in direct suecession from the 
ancient Romans, who were the founders 
of the family of Corvins ; and that he 
had never opened its case since the day 
of his own marriage. He then took 
from the cellarer a bottle of very large 
size, covered with such venerable look- 
ing dust as fully attested its antiquity. 
He told us with a proud look that it 
was some years over one hundred years 
old; he emptied it into the cup; but 
finding that it did not suffice to fill it, 
he made up the deficiency with some 
of the same wine from another bottle ; 
and then drank the whole contents 
without once taking the cup from his 
head. His toast was that drank in 
so many forms yesterday, “To the 
health and happiness of the newly- 
married pair ;” but it was received with 
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as great enthusiasm as at first; the band 
began to play its best, and the cannons 
bellowed their loudest. My father's 
example was then followed by all. The 
cup made the round of the table; and 
such were its virtues, that a hundred 
bottles of the same wine were emptied, 
after which coup de grace, all rose from 
table and quitted the room—as they 
best could. 

It was now quite nightfall; the 
ladies repaired to their apartments to 
make another toilette, all but the bride 
and we, who were in full dress. To. 
wards seven o’clock, when the vapours 
of the wine began to dissipate, a dance 
was proposed, which was opened by 
Barbara and the king’s representative, 
Polonaises, minuets, and quadrilles fol- 
lowed; and as the night advanced, 
Mazourkas and Krackowiks were 
danced with great spirit. Kockanowski 
danced the Krakowiak with infinite 
grace and liveliness ; and, according 
to the rule of this dance, having to 
sing some couplets which the others 
repeat, he improvised, while dancing 
with Barbara, some charming couplets 
to this effect—* To-night neither King 
nor Palatin would I be: I only ambi- 
tion to be the happy Starost, he who 
wooed and won the loveliest of Poland's 
daughters, my partner in the dance, 
and his—for life !” 

The dancing ceased and a chair was 
placed in the middle of the circle— 
The bride was seated thereon, and 
twelve young ladies commenced to 
undo her coiffure, singing the me- 
lancholy ehaut, “ Barbara, it is all 
over, and we lose you, beloved.” My 
mother removed her garland, and 
Madame Malachowska put on her head 
a very rich lace cap. I could have 
laughed exceedingly at this masquerade, 
whieh curiously altered Barbara's whole 
appearance, had I not observed that the 
chant of her former companions had 
renewed all her tears. Nevertheless, 
the cap became her extremely, and all 
declared that her husband would love 
her passionately. Of course, he will! 
how is it possible to do otherwise than 
love so sweet and gentle a creature? 

The ceremony of the cap concluded, 
dancing recommenced, and the new- 
fashioned dance, so popular at court, the 
Drabant, was gone through. Barbara 
danced with the minister, Borck, while 
the band played an extremely slow 
Polonaise. ‘The Palatin Swidzinski 
next offered his hand, and the bride 
then went round and danced with every 
man inthe room. As the Polonaise 
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is rather walking than dancing, it ad- 
mirably adapts itself to the capabilities 
of all ages: so my father took a turn 
with Barbara, and then resigned her to 
the Starost, which was as it should be. 
This Polonaise terminated the ball, and 
my mother gave the signal for all to 
retire for the night. The elderly ladies 
possessed themselves of Barbara, and 
conducted her to the chamber prepared 
for her and herhusband. Here, I am 
told, was renewed a scene of advice, 
congratulation, and tears! 

I slept extremely well, having been 
greatly fatigued, but this morning I feel 
quite recovered. Ah! what a day of 
yaried delight was yesterday! Sucha 
diversity of seenes—and all so deeplyin- 
teresting ! I danced much with tlie re- 
presentative of the Prince Royal—far 
more than with any one else, finding 
him very amusing. His conversation 
is all brilliancy, which is only to be 
expected, as he is but one year re- 
turned from a long stay at Luneville 
and Paris. He is greatly attached to 
the Prince, and related many traits of 
him that show him worthy of all esteem. 
Indeed, he seldom spoke of any one 
else, and the subject never wearied me, 
for our attention has been so much 
awakened latterly towards the Prince by 
the public eventsin which he has figured 
as hero, that he occupies our thoughts, 
to the exclusion of all the rest of his 
royal relatives. 

We anticipate that this will be ano- 
ther brilliant evening; but we must 
begin to dance early, for to-morrow 
being Ash Wednesday, we are not, of 
course, permitted to prolong our gaieties 
beyond midnight. 

[ have not seen Barbara this morning 
—I beg pardon—the Starostine, for 
my mother will not permit us any 
longer to call her Barbara. Alas! all 
this morning I have missed her. Never 
did any morning appearsolong. How 
shall 1 ever become reconciled to her 
absence ? But I inherit her bed and 
her work-table, and have moreover all 
the honours of eldership. I am no 
longer Frangoise, much less Fanchette, 
bat am the young Starostine. Truly 
I require some compensation ! 





27th of February, Ash Wednesday. 


Here we are in gloomy Lent, and 
must languish another long year before 
we have another carnival ! 

Our guests begin to leave. The 
King’s representative, Borck, is already 
gone, and the Starost and bride leave 


the day after to-morrow. We actom- 
pany them as far as Sulgostov. 

The Starost will not permit any 
strangers to be at his castle just now, 
as amusements are forbidden in Lent ; 
but there is one exception in favour of 
the Castellan of Kochanowski’s son.— 
He has very earnestly entreated that 
this privilege may be accorded to him, 
and the Starost could not well refuse 
him any request, as he has been his 
schoolfellow. 

I am perfectly enchanted at the 
prospect of going on this delightful 
journey. I shall see the castle and do- 
mains of my beloved sister. I find it 
extremely difficult to accustom my 
lips to speak always of her as the 
Starostine, but hope to overcome 
this, as all difficulties are overcome, by 
practice. My parents have never once 
called her otherwise than the Starostine 
since the hour of her marriage. 

Since that hour I think Barbara 
has become very serious in her de- 
meanour. She wears now no other 
robes than those with long trains, and 
it appears to me that this “ grande toi- 
lette” makes her appear many years 
older. She really does look very sad, 
but I cannot wonder at her being so, 
as the time approaches for her to leave 
us all; and the idea of going away to 
live always with a man of whose tastes 
and character she can knowscareely any 
thing, is, after all, not very cheering. 
She behaves with the greatest timidity 
towards the Starost, but his manners 
towards her have quite altered. He 
is no longer silent towards her, and 
devoting all his attentions to my 
parents ; he now speaks constantly to 
her, always calls her “ my wife,” sits 
much beside her, and, in fact, seems 
to think of nothing else! 


Castie of Maleszow, Saturday, 
9th of March, 1759, 


We returned yesterday from Sul- 
gostow, where I was exceedingly 
amused ; but it is so melancholy not to 
bring back the Starostine with us. How 
fast time flies! Itis a week since we 
left the castle. 

On Wednesday last, when all our 
guests had left, Barbara repaired to 
the chapel at Lissow, to which she 
made a gift of a golden heart, this 
chapel being dedicated to her patron 
saint. Then she made her adieux to 
the priest, who parted with her in tears, 
and bestowed his prayers and be- 
nedictions. Returning to the castle, 
she bade farewell to all the courtiers 
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and people of the suite, and then de- 
scending to the farm-yard, she distri- 
buted in presents all her ménage de de- 
moiselle. She gave her cows, geese, 
and fowl, to a poor peasant whose 
house was lately burned, retaining only 
for herself two top-knot fowl and her 
swans, which she takes to Sulgustow. 
To me she has left her birds and her 
flowers. After this distribution of her 
possessions, she once more visited all 
parts of the castle, went to every room, 
even to the smullest closets, remaining 
* for along while in the chapel, and in 
our own rooms, where she kissed 
every thing. Scarcely had we finished 
breakfast when we heard the noise of 
wheels, and the footman entered to an- 
nounce that the carriages awaited us, 
The Starost approached Barbara, and 
said that the time had come for depar- 
ture. Atthese words her heart swelled, 
and her eyes overflowed with tears.— 
She flung herself at the feet of my 
parents, and between deep sobs pro- 
nounced some words of thanks for all 
their goodness to her, and for all the 
years of happiness they had caused her 
to pass. “ Alas! all I can desire,” said 
she, “is, that the future years of my life 
may be spent as happily as those 1 have 
passed with you.” 

For the first time in my life, I saw 
my father weep, and as to my mother, 
she was drowned in tears! Indeed, 
every one present wept ; and oh! what 
tender benedictions flowed in upon this 
dear sister ! 

When we arrived at the draw-bridge 
the captain of dragoons drew up his 
troops in a formidable line, and refused 
to give passage to the cortege uuless 
the Starost would bind himself to bring 
Barbara back at some future period.— 
He gave the required pledge in the 
shape of a diamond ring, and we were 
then permitted to pass on our way in 
peace. 

During this colloquy I had time to 
examine the equipages of the Starost. 
They are really magnificent; and I 
= I am in duty bound, as jour- 
nalist, to enumerate them. Well 
then :—the first was a splendid coach, 
deep yellow, lined with scarlet velvet. 
Then followed a handsome landau, 
after which came a caléche and se- 
veral britschkas. The horses were 
all highly bred and singularly beau- 
tiful. The coach was for the bride 
and bridegroom, and was drawn by 
six lovely creatures, white as snow. 
The suite followed in the other cha- 
riots, and our carriages closed the pro- 
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cession. The courtiers and peasants 
accompanied the carriage far on the 
way. Burbara flung to them all the 
money she had within reach ; and as 
to the Starost, the magnificence of hig 
liberality is quite beyond description 
He showers money upon all, beginning 
with the maitre d’hotel and ending only 
with the lowest servant in the castle, 7 

Wherever we stopped, whether to 
rest the horses or to pass the night 
we were admirably served. The Sta. 
rost sent on couriers, and we found all 
ready for our reception at each stage, 
The Jews, who are the proprietors of 
all the inns on the road, were turned 
out to make room for us. At a dis. 
tance from Sulgostow, of about two 
miles, we were met by the Palatin and 
Abbé Vincent ; and as we entered the 
domain of Sulgostow, we were received 
by the peasantry, headed by the bailiff, 
who offered to the bride bread and 
salt, and the oldest man present pro. 
nounced a discourse in Polish, ending 
with an expression of his wishes that 
the Starost and his bride might live an 
hundred years, which was echoed on 
all sides. Our entry to the palace 
court was greeted by a fire of mus- 
quetry from a company of hussars, and 
the captain presented armstous. The 
Palatin and his nephew and all his 
court received us at the grand en- 
trance, and the court rang with accla- 
mations. 

The Starost presented an immense 
bunch of keys to the Starostine, and 
from the hour of rising next day, she 
assumed the management of every 
thing, and acquits herself to perfection, 
She is a model of order and regularity, 
directing all things, and with a pre- 
cision and composure that does one 
good to behold. Now is seen the per- 
fection of her education, for how could 
she acquit herself well in her present 
difficult position if my mother had not 
accustomed her to the management of 
household affairs from her earliest 
years ? 

Sulgostow is totally different from 
Maleszow : one is a palace, the other 
acastle, Sulgostow is all gaiety, light, 
and splendour : luxury reigns in every 
department. The court is very nume- 
rous, the table said to be excellent, 
and all things conducted in the most 
admirable manner; but what chiefly 
interests us is, that every one seems to 
regard contributing to Barbara’s plea- 
sure as the first duty of life. She 
will very soon cease to regard our 
castle as her dear home. 
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I eat many very good things at Sul- 
ostow, among the rest coffee, which 
T tasted for the first time in my life. 
My parents do not like it, and say it 
js particularly unwholesome for very 
young persons, as it heats the blood,and 
injures the skin. But J think they will 
shortly be reconciled to it, as it is now 
becoming pretty general in this country, 
where it has been but a short time in- 
troduced. I drank it whenever I was 
permitted ; and the Starost, who takes 
it to excess, begged my purents to per- 
mit my drinking one small cup of it 
daily. 

Apropos to coffee—we all laughed 
on calling to mind the verses of the 
poetess Druzbacka, who, describing the 
miseries of a young bride’s arrival at 
the house of her Polish husband, says, 
“ She found not there so much as one 
grain of coffee, but was presented in- 
stead with a huge tureen of soup made 
of beer and cheese ( piwo grzane).” Cer- 
tainly this was not the reception our 
Starostine met with ! 

Iwas very sorry to leave Sulgostow 
so soon. Michael Kockanowski was 
very amusing, extremely lively, and 
wherever we drove he was besides us 
at the carriage-door, to amuse us with 
a thousand fancies. 

All the Starostine’s tears were re- 
newed when the time came for us to 
leave, and I never felt so sad in all my 
life. 

12th of March, Tuesday. 

I knew how it would be! My sister 
has taken away all the gaiety, all the 
happiness of the castle. It is a perfect 
desert now! Nothing amuses me! 
The court is utterly stupid! Nobody 
is worth listening to! 

My parents are also very sad. The 
Starostine being the eldest, was in the 
habit of being much with them, and 
had learned all their ways. I do my 
best, but cannot succeed nearly so well. 
1 cannot fill my father’s pipe so as to 
satisfy him, or choose such suitable 
shades of silk for my mother’s embroi- 
dery. With the help of heaven, I may, 
after a time, become more adroit ; but 
I shall never equal Barbara—(this once 
I must so call her)—for, though I am 
very sincere in my anxiety to do every 
thing, yet I have the worst memory in 
the world, and while I forget every 
thing, she never forgot any thing, but 
always had her wits about her, remem- 
bering how to be obliging and useful to 
all, When will the tears be dried that 
are shed for her departure ? 
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My parents send a courier on to- 
morrow to muke inquiries for the Sta- 
rostine. All the gentlemen at the 
castle dispute for the honor of bearing 
this inquiry, and Michel Chronowski, 
who departs on tomorrow for Opole, 
regrets his old position, which would 
have insured him this privilege without 
any contention. 

The castle grows daily more dull! 
For three days we have not had any 
visitors except some begging friars, 
and a gentleman from the neighbour- 
hood, who came to present his new 
wife to my parents. He made one of 
our court formerly, and is now a very 
presentable sort of man. “ My dear,” 
said he, addressing his wife, who had 
not said two words during the visit, 
“if I ama good husband and a judi- 
dicious father, be thankful for the same 
to the Starost and to the Maitre d’ 
Hotel ; to the first, because he never 
spared his reprimands; and to the 
second, because he was ever liberal of 
his cat-o’-nine-tails.” This naif speech 
caused me the first smile I have for a 
long time felt inclined to. 

A piece of little Matthew’s fun set 
me laughing for ever so long. My 
mother, after the wedding, distributed 
among the young persons of the suite 
all my sister’s clothes, as she got a 
completely new outfit for her marriage. 
During our absence at Sulgostow, they 
had altered and fitted on those articles, 
and presented themselves at mass on 
Sunday decked out in them, so that on 
whatsoever side we turned our eyes, 
we beheld a frock, spencer, mantle, or 
some unmistakeable relic of Barbara’s 
wardrobe. Little Matthew was, of 
course, the first to comment on this 
masquerade, and being interrogated on 
the cause of a deep sigh he heaved, he 
replied with a penitent air, that he was 
sighing for the grievous sin he had 
committed, in not attending to one 
word of divine service, for that his 
heart had been beguiled by his eyes to 
go on a voyage of discovery after all 
the wardrobe of his dear departed 
friend, the Starostine ; and that just 
as he was settled again to listen to the 
priest, a new object would present 
itself in the shape of a spencer or 
bonnet, or some such habiliment, and 
lo! his heart was off again in full 
chase after some souvenir of Barbara, 
suggested by the aforesaid rag. Every 
one laughed but Thecla, and I conti- 
nued to find this speech so extrava- 
gantly amusing, for so long a time, that 
my father became angry, and reminded 
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us of the rule for our behaviour—* At 
table silent as at mass.” But who can 
resist Matthew's gravity? Not J, at 
all events. 

Wednesday, 15th March, 

I have to recount an event at last! 
Yesterday when with my governess 
and my sisters I descended to break- 
fast, I found the son of the Castellan 
Kochanowski conversing with my fa- 
ther in a recess of one of the windows. 
They were so intent upon their con- 
versation that they did not observe our 
entry. I could not hear what was the 
subject of their discourse, but my father 
at last ended it by saying in a loud 
voice, “Sir, I must have time to con- 
sider, and you shall hear my determi- 
nation.” He then spoke with my mo- 
ther aside for some time, and she called 
the maitre d’hotel, to whom she gave 
an order. After some delay dinner 
was announced, and as M. Kocha- 
nowski sat directly opposite to me, I 
had ample opportunity to observe his 
toilette, which was worthy of all notice, 
being exceedingly recherché. His 
coat was of embroidered velvet, with 
cuffs of fine lace, and a waistcoat of 
white figured satin. His hair was 
frizzed, powdered, and curled to perfec- 
tion, and his manner was as unusually 
fine as his toilette. He looked flushed, 
seemed agitated, and spoke much, and 
altogether in French. Dinner being 
unusually delayed, I had time to per- 
ceive, that though he took pains to 
appear at his ease, he changed colour 
continually, and cast many glances to- 
wards the door; at last the dishes 
were laid upon the table, and Kocha- 
nowski became pale as death. I cast 
my eyes in all directions to see what 
had occasioned this shock, not knowing 
to what I might attribute it, but all my 
doubts were removed, when happening 
to look towards the dishes, I beheld a 
goose dressed with black sauce, a pro- 
found hieroglyphic, which, with us, sig- 
nifies refusal of a proposal of marriage. 

I was thunderstruck as this sudden 
light broke upon me! I remembered 
the Mazurka,the Krakowiak, the minuet 
—all the positions in which Kocha- 
nowski displayed such grace—his elabo- 
rate management of his horse—his in- 
timate knowledge of the French lan- 
guage—his polite and pleasing deport- 
ment—his conversation, abounding in 
happy quotations and elegantly turned 
compliments. An emotion of grief 
took possession of my heart. I lost 
presence of mind, 1 could not touch 
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a morsel at dinner, neither could m 
arents. It seemed as if we y 
were 
ours at table, and that weary dinner 
would never end, so impatient was | to 
hear some | paren of what Kocha. 
nowski had said to my parents, At 
last my father gave the signal, and we 

all rose, but while grace was savin 
Kochanowski glided from the feu 
and appeared no more. r 
_ When the people of the suite had 
disappeared, my parents ordered me 
to discontinue my work and come near 
I approached my father, who said. 
“Frangaise! M. Kochanowski, son to 
the Castellan of Fadour, has asked us to 
bestow your hand uponhim. Weknow 
that his birth is illustrious, and his fy. 
mily ancient and honourable—that his 
fortune is large and proportioned to 
yours, but still it does not suit us that 
ou should contract this marriage. M, 
ochanowski is too young, and is ho. 
noured only with the title of his father, 
He has obtained no favour at court— 
at least no title—and, finally, we think 
his mode of demanding the honor of 
being allied to the family of the Starost 
Krasinski was not sufficiently ceremo- 
nious. His declaration was too abrupt, 
and he furthermore demanded an im. 
mediate reply. Therefore was our re- 
ply accorded to him, in like manner,— 
that is, it was as speedy and as uncere- 
monious as could well be imagined, 
Of course you agree with us in our 
view of this matter. Frangaise, return 

to your work !” 

Without doubt, parents are always 
right —indeed infallible ; but as my 
journal is only talking to myself on paper, 
I may here be candid, and I confess that 
neither his age nor the manner of Kocha- 
nowski’s proposal seems to me to forin a 
sufficient obstacle. The true reason is 
his wantof title. Though I see this, God 
knows I am well content that matters 
should be decided as they are. I have 
no desire to marry. Iam so happy— 
so completely without want or care in 

the house of my dear parents. Afterm 
return from Sulgostow, I was very sad, 
I acknowledge, for some days, but now 
Iam as happy as ever. My position 
is very different from what it used to 
be; for I am treated with twice as 
much respect and consideration since 
my sister’s marriage. When no stran- 
= are by, I am always helped the 
ourth at table. I hold many impor- 
tant keys, and I accompany my pa- 
rents wherever they go. I feel conscious 
that I should find reason to regret 
abandoning so vleasant a manner of 
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i d such valuable privileges, to 
owe the wife of any one. Beside 
marriage is not, in my opinion, so ex- 
ceedingly desirable as some persons 
think, A woman's career is over when 
she marries. Once married, all is 
fixed—certainty takes the place of all 
her pleasant dreams. For her, no more 
hopes ; no more doubts ; no more sus- 
pense ; no more possibility of any thing 
better. She knows what she is and 
will be until death, For my part, I 
like to give free scope to my thoughts. 
And when I am sitting still at my em- 
broidering frame, my mind is more 
employed than my fingers, and is 
sometimes enacting scenes of heroism 
or of tenderness, or of any thing that 
renders me famous in the court of War- 
saw or of Paris. It amuses me so, in 
the absence of brilliant realities, to 
dream of a brilliant future, in which all 
things happen just as I would have 
them occur. My mother sometimes 
says to me, (though I never venture 
to make her the confidante of my 
dreams,) “a young lady, well brought 
up, accepts thankfully the husband her 
parents select for her; but until it 
pleases them to make the choice, and 
acquaint her with their wishes, she 
should never let her thoughts dwell on 
the subject.” My thoughts are not, 
indeed, much about husbands or mar- 
riage ; but I say to myself, “ Jf J was 

laced in the predicament of such a 
Coie of Madame Sceuderi, or Ma- 
dame La Fayette, or Madame De 
Beaumont”—and then, having laid this 
foundation, I go on imagining innume- 
rable adventures. Since Barbara’s mar- 
riage, this penchant has greatly increas- 
ed. She always blamed my turn for 
reverie, and hindered my reading novels 
and romances ; but, to make up for lost 
time, Madame makes me read French 
for hours, and the more I read, the 
more I am supplied with situations and 
recollections for my reveries, 

How different may be the characters 
of sisters, even when brought up to- 
gether, as Barbara and I were, and 
subjected to exactly the same course 
of education! She has vowed to me, 
that never did her thoughts wander 
beyond the present; and, that if the 
idea of a husband ever occurred to 
her, it was only suggested when order- 
ed by our parents, after reaching the 
age of sixteen years, to say very 
demurely, at the conclusion of her 
prayers, “May God grant me good 
sense, good health, the love of my 
neighbours, and a good husband.” This 
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was the only time she could recall 
to memory that she had thought of 
him, and she added, “It is worse 
than useless suffering our thoughts to 
wander to such subjects, since we 
will, of course, marry whomsoever 
our parents choose for us; and what- 
ever he be, since he replaces our father 
and mother, we must love him, obey 
him, and live with him until death.” 
Au reste, she professed herself, and I 
know she was, perfectly indifferent 
when he was to come, or any thing 
about him. And the good effects of 
such mental discipline—of such per- 
fect submission to the will of Provi- 
dence and our parents, is proved in her 
fate, for she has succeeded perfectly 
in her marriage. She writes to us, 
that now her sorrow at separating from 
us has worn off, never was any one 
happier than she is. Every day she 


loves the Starost more, and finds new 
And I—will my 


cause to respect him, 
fate be thus blessed ? 

However, my parents did quite 
right in refusing Kochanowski, only 1 
really must be allowed to pity him 
for the humiliations they compelled 
him to suffer; the insulting manner 
in which they gave their reply. Little 
Matthew prophesies he will soon forget 
me. I wonder will he ? 


Sunday, 17th of March. 


This evening, just as we sat to sup- 
per, we had a delightful surprise. A 
visit from my aunt the Princess Pala- 
tine Subomirska, and the Palatin, her 
husband. Being occupied with im- 
portant duties about the Prince Royal, 
who was departing for his duchy of 
Courland, they could not come to my 
sister's marriage, but set off as soon as 
circumstances would permit, to offer 
their congratulations. The arrival of 
these illustrious visiters has given new 
life to the castle. My father is testi- 
fying the most schoolboyish delight 
(if it be not irreverent so to write of 
my parent) at having this honored and 
beloved sister with him. It being five 
years since the Prince and Princess 
were here, I was a child, but now they 
find me a grown up young woman, and 
since I entered their presence, they 
have scarcely spoken on any other 
subject than to praise my figure and 
my face, and extol my beauty in a 
manner that surely must be exaggera- 
ted. In truth I find such open flattery 
very displeasing, for 1 know not what 
indescritable feeling of awkwardness 
takes place of my usual self-possession 
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when such praises are addressed to me, 
or said of me in my presence. Such 
speeches are delightful when heard dy 
accident; but frequently repeated, in 
fact, reiterated every time I appear 
before them, they confuse and distress 
me exceedingly. Therefore, I prefer 
thinking over them, to hearing them 
said. The Palatin declared, looking 
quite in earnest all the time, that if I 
appear at court, the Starostine Wessell, 
the Palatine Potocka, and the Princess 
Sapieka would be completely eclipsed. 
I have thought over this sentence 
very often among all the charming 
compliments he paid me, for those 
ladies are the most celebrated beauties 
in Warsaw. The princess says | only 
require more gravity of appearance, 
and more dignity of demeanour to be 
perfectly lovely. 

Since I was born, I never heard so 
many flattering things, and truly I did 
not think I was handsome until this 
visit of my aunt and uncle, ‘That is, 
I thought I was pretty, but never 
knew that I was Jovely. Indeed, I did 
not think on the subject ; but now it 
occupies much of my thoughts. I can 
perceive that my father’s heart swells 
with pride, while my mother, fearing I 
suppose, that such extreme praise 
would turn my head, called me to her 
room to-day, and bade me attach no 
importance to the exaggerated lan- 
guage of our visiters, for that such 
praise was mere court flattery, applied 
to all alike. 

It seems to me that they are dis- 
cussing some project in which TI am 
concerned, for my aunt holds long con- 
versations with my father, in which my 
name is frequently mentioned. But 
my name is all I hear, though I confess 
I have tried to obtain a little further 
insight into the subject of their dis- 
course. 

According to my usual habit, my 
mother wished I should retire at ten 
o'clock to my sleeping apartment ; 
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but the Palatine obtained permission 
for me to sit up until very late with 
the rest of the company. The prince 
and princess conversed entirely upon 
the subject of the splendid fétes given 
at the time of the prince's investiture, 
Accustomed as they are to scenes of 
magnificence, they never remember so 
brilliant a carnival. The colleges 
all performed plays, and both scholars 
and audience marked with loud vivas 
the parts that might allude to the 
prince royal’s — as the probable 
successor to his father. On Shrove 
Tuesday, (the day of Barbara’s mar. 
riage,) the College of Jesuits repre. 
sented Antigone, in which the warrior 
Demetrius defends his father against 
his enemies, and restores him to his 
kingdom. Towards the end of the 
piece, the audience vehemently ap. 
plauded a part, the general sense of 
which runs somehow thus :— 

“’Tis not alone among the Greeks 
we find devoted sons. We, in Po. 
land, have also our Demetrius! Thou, 
oh Charles the Great ! art our hero and 
the heroic son, who hast defended his 
father against all his enemies. Be 
thou hereafter the father of our coun- 
try! Reign over us, and we will love 
you as a Demetrius!” 

By this we may perceive that the 
— royal has avowed partizans, I 

ave a presentiment he will one day be 
king of Poland, and a great man, but 
he will assuredly have to contend 
against a multitude of intrigues. 

We may judge of the rest of Po- 
land by observing how, in our own 
small circle, opinions are divided on 
this subject. The Princess Palatine 
does not share her husband's enthu- 
siasm ; nor does she desire that either 
Prince Charles or Poniatowski should 
be King of Poland. All her desires 
are fora third party; and may we not 
tremble for THE FUTURE, when all 
parties contest for their individual 
benefit ! 


ANACREON. 
To the Editor of the Dublin University Magazine. 


Sir,—I dare say I am by no means the first Cambridge man who has had 
cause to confess that we have to seek in your University one advantage which 
our own do not afford, since neither of them has been able, for any long time, 


to support a University Magazine. 


It is, however, a happy circumstance, that 


a remedy can be found in Ireland for what we feel to be a defect in England, 
and that Dublin is ready to supply that which Oxford and Cambridge lack. 
The enclosed paper on Anacreon seems more fitted for a University 
magazine than for any other, although it only professes to be a superficial 
glance at some of his best efforts, and by no means to infringe upon the ground 
which your countryman, Mr, Moore, has claimed as his own ; for none would 
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be more ready to allow that claim than myself. Many papers of a similar 
nature have appeared in other periodicals ; and I think it is hardly fair, that 
while we have become as familiar with every epigram in the Anthology as with 
Chevy Chace or Robin Hood, no one seems to have written on Anacreon. 

If you like this paper I may probably supply you from time to time with 


others. 
ANACREON. 


“ Hark ! his hands the lyre explore ! 
Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o'er, 
Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.”— Gray. 


« Anacreon non solum dedit hoc wAn, sed etiam in ipsis mella.”—Scaliger. 


One of the absurdities by which the and when beaten out of this stronghold, 
resent day is characterised, has of late he betaketh himself to opining, that 
cen flourishing greatly in certain probably the water at Cana in Gulilee 
“quarters, under the euphonious and _ was only turned into lemonade. 
meaning title of tee-totalism. But, per- Now, from persons of this class, I 
haps, it will be as well if, for the in- can hardly expect that a paper on 
struction of those who shall liveina Anacreon, the chief of anti-Tee- 
time when this folly, along with the  totallers, will obtain much favour. Yet 
penny magazines, pantology, puffery, I would fain hope, that in many a room 
and nonsense of the 19th century shall within the precincts of T. C. D., a 
have quietly resigned itself to slumber voice will be found to join me in in- 
in the grave of the forgotten, I give voking his shade, and an ear will be 
some account of the creature whose ready to listen to his ancient melodies, 
fancy it is to bestow upon his hobby and that many an eye will deign to 
this most extraordinary of names. A glance upon his thoughts, even when 
Tee-totalist, then, most courteous pos- divorced from their melodious Greek, 
terity, is a person who hath so great and wrapped in a more modern and 
an abhorrence of spirit, that he ba- Jess pleasing robe. Come, then, 
nisheth it, not only from his drink, but Anacreon, and let us cheer our hearts 
from his writings too. Moreover, he with a few specimens of thy glowing 
considereth wine to be moral poison, Poesy, (to which the contents of this 
and therefore a thousand times more long-necked bottle will form no bad 
terrible than Prussic acid, which affec- accompaniment ;) for as we linger in 
teth only the body. Likewise hestoutly extacy over thy spirit-stirring lays, we 
escheweth beer, and esteemeth it worse now fancy ourselves joyously carousing 
than cannibalism to eat the flesh of a atthe banquets of luxurious Ionians, 
cow that hath been fed on grains. To while the flute and the harp blend 
conclude the whole he telleth you, that their sweet notes with the deeper-toned 
Moses must have been mistaken when barbiton; and anon we are alternately 
he wrote touching the drunkenness of elevated and depressed by the stories 
Noah ; for if, saith he, the wine of the of thy changeful Jove. O, Anacreon, 
ancients could have intoxicated, a thou art a potent defender of Bacchus’ 
miracle would never have been worked votaries ; thou arguest right wittily. 
for the production of a liquor so vile ; 


I. 
ON THE NECESSITY OF DRINKING. 


The fruitful earth drinks up the rain, 
The trees drink up the earth again ; 
The ocean drinks the cooling breeze, 
And the sun drinks the liquid seas ; 
The moon, in borrowed lustre bright, 
Drinks of the sun her silvery light ; 
Can it be wrong, my friends, I pray, 
That I should drink as well as they ? 


Who, after this, will refuse to quaff pathizing with universal nature, throws 
the beverage divine? Nay, who is copious streams of the rosy liquid upon 
there but thirsts as he reads, and, sym- his parched and craving palate ? 
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How similarly doth Shakespeare the same time both precept and ex. 
prove the necessity of thievery! One ample, he had himself thieved the idea 
could almost imagine that, affording at from the mighty Anacreon, 


“T’'ll example you with thievery : 
The sun’s a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea ; the moon’s an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun ; 
The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears ; the earth’s a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 
From general excrement ; each thing’s a thief.” 


Now, though this be ingenious! 
wrought out by our own country bard, 
there is neither that conclusive persua- 
siveness nor that elegant neatness that 
adorns the Greek original. Though 
thievery is so commodious in itself, and 
hath so great natural charms—though 
the transmutation of ¢uum into meum is 
delightful and exhilarating a process, so 
yet hath not Shakespeare thrown such 
additional beauty and lustre upon it as 
might have been expected from the 
dignity of the subject and the genius 
of the poet. But Anacrcon is so con- 


Timon of Athens, act iv. scene 9, 


cise, so easy, and so elegant, that I am 
unable by words to give an idea of the 
high perfection he hath here attained 
unto, but must content myself with re. 
ferring the reader to the Greek bard's 
own words ; but if it be that thou art 
ignorant of this divinest of languages, 
bestir thyself, apply diligently to the 
study thereof ; to read this one ode will 
repay thy toil.* 

Now, having seen the poet prove 
the necessity of drinking, let us hear 
his description of a most glorious 
symposion. 


With wreathes of roses on our brows, 
We'll now enjoy a deep carouse ; 
Freely the sparkling wine we'll quaff, 
And jocund raise the gladsome laugh ; 
While the lass, with slender foot, 
Dances to the dulcet lute, 
And sways aloft her thyrsus, bound 
With softly-rustling ivy round ; 
And the boy with polished hair, 
Breathing perfume on the air, 
Pours his swelling voice on high 
To the flute’s sweet melody, 
Now the rosy God of Wine, 

And little Love, with locks of gold, 
With beauteous Cytherea join 

To grace the banquets of the old. 


Hear again, how, despising the dull pursuits of common life, he composeth 
himself to the soft control of love and wine : 


Why should I learn the lawyer's arts, 
Or wield the rhetorician’s darts ? 


* We cannot refrain from quoting a similar train of reasoning by which Phocylides, 
(Poem, admonit. 66-70), warns us against envy :— 
« Would you shun envy, shun an envious mind ; 
View others prosper with a heart resigned ; 
The high celestials live unenvying on— 
The moon unenvying views the brighter sun ; 
Earth sees not heaven with envy ;—and the streams 
Envy not ocean—each concordant seems,” 


These lines are originally taken from Stobeus, xxxviii, p. 223, edit. Faber, 1609. 
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Why should such things my mind employ, 
Which give no joys, no cares destroy ? 
Oh! let me rather learn to drain 

The goblet, balm of every pain! 

Oh! let me loiter golden hours 

In Venus’ amaranthine bowers ! 

My locks with hoary whiteness shine— 
Then bring me water, pour me wine— 
I'll drown all care, I'll chase all thought, 
For human life, alas! is short :— 

Soon must I Pluto’s realms explore, 
And taste of wine and love no more! 


One must pity the hoary-headed sinner. Alas! he knew not the consolations 
of the spring-water system! Spring-water! the refrigerator of the blood, the 
sworn enemy of the b/ue-devils / 

But not only doth he confess his captivity to Bacchus, but complaineth like- 
wise of the dominion of love. 


IV. 


Some may their strains on Thebes employ, 
Or sing the fatal wars of Troy ; 

But me no other scheme can move, 

Than my captivity to Love. 

Nor fleet, nor army conquered me,— 

*T was Love's insidious archery, 

Who in malicious ambush lies, 

And throws his darts from Beauty's eyes. 


Yet hear how this victorious archer could, at another time, justify his conquests 
and soothe his victims : 


Vv. 


Love, with hyacinthine stem, 

Compelled me once to follow him : 

O’er hill and dell our way we took, 
Through tangled brake and dashing brook ; 
At length a serpent, cruel thing! 

Pierced me with its venomed sting ;— 

My heart throbbed high—my colour fled— 
I with affright was almost dead ! 

But Cupid, with his tender wings, 

Around my head soft zephyrs flings, 

And says, with arch, enticing smiles, 

“ Resist not, then, Love’s potent wiles.” 


No one, I should imagine, will dis- his mistress. If the painter were as 
pute the poet’s refined judgment and _ skilful in his department as the poet in 
exquisite taste in beauty, after he shall his, what an enchanting picture must 
have read the following description of they have produced between them! 


vi. 


Best of painters, skilled to trace 
With rosy* art each living grace, 
While I describe do thou portray 
The lass I love, that’s far away. 
Paint first her hair with pendtl true, 
So glossy, of so jet a hue! 





_ * With the Vatican MS. I read godens xoigevs rtxzyng, not Poding, as Stephanus has 
it, The epithet « rosy” was applied by the ancients almost indiscriminately to any 
thing remarkably pleasing and agreeable, So goda «’ wennag, literally, « You have 
spoken roses,"——Suid, ex Aristoph, 
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And, if thine art so much can dare, 
Depict the breathing odours there : 
Then her raven locks below, 

Puint the ivory of her brow. 

Let her eye-brows archly bend, 
Seem to approach, but not to blend, 
And the lashes of her eye 

Rival blackest ebony. 

To pourtray her eye's bright gaze, 
Snatch from fire its utmost blaze ; 
Let them, like Minerva’s, be 

Blue in lustrous witchery ; 

And, like Cythera’s, let them seem 
To melt and languish as they gleam. 
To paint her lovely cheek and nose, 
Blend with milk the blushing rose : 
Let her lips (oh, tempting sight !) 
A kiss persuasively invite ; 

While the lovely graces deck 

Her tender chin and marble neck. 
The rest let gauze of azure hue 
Partly hide from curious view, 
Partly to the eye declare* 

How fine her form, her limbs how fair. 


You will find this piece well imitated translation imperfect. Our poet’s good 
in the Guardian (No. 168), with this taste in the arts also is admirable, as 
exception, that the nose is omitted, his directions to his silversmith for 
which, it has been well remarked, ren- making a wine-bowl do indubitably 
ders the picture incomplete, and the testify. 


Vil. 


Vulcan, make a bowl for me ; 

Let it of pure silver be. 

Chase it not with splendid arms— 
What have I with war’s alarms ? 
Let it wide and deep extend, 
With a graceful flowing bend : 
Grave thereon no glittering star, 
Nor the brilliant northern car ; 
Let not there Orion be, 

Stern, ill-boding deity !+ 

What care J for Pleiads bright, 
Or Bodtes’ fulgent light ? 

Make for me a tender vine, 

The boughs with luscious grapes entwine ; 
Let Cupid and Bathyllus there, 
Lovely youths with golden hair, 
And ruddy Bacchus, all combine 
To tread the clusters of the vine. 


But here is another ode, which isan is said of Dr. Parr, that whenever he 
especial favourite with myself, what- read the Satire of Horace beginning 
ever it may be with other folks. It «pProscripti Regis Rupili pus atque venenam,” 


* « Let sweet concealment’s magic art 
Your mazy bounds invest ; 
And while the sight unveils a part, 
Let Fancy paint the rest.” 
Shenstone. 
+ Orion was supposed to portend storms and shipwreck to mariners, See Hor. 
carm, i, xxviii. and the notes thereon. Virgil calls it « nimbosus Orion.” Ain, i. 
539. 
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he could not refrain from an immo- 
derate fit of laughter, although no one 
else could ever discover in what its 
great facetiousness consisted. But I 
do not think that my partiality for the 
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following ode is any such monomania ; 
for the whole is so unique, natural, 
and witty, that it must highly raise 
one’s opinion of Anacreon’s refine- 
ment and ingenuity. 


VIIt. 


Vulcan, the spouse of Venus, once did frame 

Of finest iron, and with Lemnian flame, 

Love’s darts: with honey Venus smeared them o’er, 
But Love did bitter gall upon the weapons pour ; 
With quivering spear in hand, Mars from the fight 
Returning, scorns the puny weapen’s might, 

But Love exclaimed, “ Brave is the little dart, 
And thou thyself shalt know its bitter smart.” 
Then flew the shaft, and pierced the hero’s breast ; 
(Venus in vain triumphant smiles repressed,) 

Mars groaning cried, “ Ah, me! the dart remove! 


Oh! I confess its power !” 


The reader may see from these few 
specimens, even through the medium 
of (we fear) a horrid translation, the 
sweetness and grace of Anacreon’s 
muse. His poems bloom with a live- 
liness and gaiety that is enhanced by 
the sombre and melancholy reveries 
in which, even among his mirthful 
productions, he sometimes indulges, 
and which he in vain endeavours to 
dissipate by the excitements of revelry. 
But, at the same time, his muse is clad 
in nature’s own simplicity ; disdaining 
the trappings of art, she discloses more 
fully that native grace and loveliness 
which would be concealed or distigured 


“ No, keep it,” answers Love. 


by exterior ornament. Anacreon is 
almost always tender and elegant, some- 
times lofty, always ingenious. He has 
been reproached for sensuality and 
libertinism, but the reprehension is 
undeserved. It is true, indeed, that 
outrageous indecencies have been dis- 
covered by certain eagle-eyed critics, 
where it would puzzle a pure-minded 
and unprejudiced man to find the least 
approach even to indelicacy. For 
instance, the following elegant and in- 
nocent little ode, inscribed to Bathyllus, 
is adduced as proof of his rasdgarria | 
Monstrous absurdity ! | 


IX. 


Bathyllus, sit beneath the shade, 

By the embowering branches made 
Of this green tree, so passing fair, 
Which waves its soft locks in the air, 
In harmonious whispers sighing ; 
While the gentle stream, replying 
To the music, murmurs by 

With Persuasion’s melody. 

Oh! none beholding such a scene 
Could pass unheeded by, I ween! 


This reminds me of a beautiful passage in an ode of Horace, carm. ii. iii, 8-16, 
addressed to Dellius : 


Where lofty pines unite 
With silvery poplars, in a shade benign 
Of twisted branches, and the wavelets bright 
In devious channel twine, 
Bring unguents rare and wine, 
And the sweet flow’rets of the short-lived rose, 
While Youth, and Fortune, and the thread divine 
Of Fate permit repose. 


Upon this passage a similar charge were not the other parts of the ode so 
of indecency might, with as much pro- entirely at variance with such a ridicu- 
priety, be founded against Horace, lous opinion. 


Vou. XLV. 


M 
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In drinking, Anacreon appears to 
have been decently moderate. For 
although he rejoiced in a cup of rich, 
glowing Chian, he many times expres- 
ses a dislike to excesses, and we no 
where find that he submitted his bright 
and poetic mind tu gross and bestial 
drunkenness. 

No. Anacreon was a gentleman 
and man of refinement. He but caught 
a fervid inspiration from the influences 
of Bacchus, whose gifts he disdained 
to abuse. And in such an use of wine 
he is supported by the universal voice 
of antiquity. When the ancients be- 
held a man duly love his goblet, they 
immediately set him down as a right 
good soul. 


Ovdus Qirowores sori avbowmros xaxos. 


“ No man who loves to drink is a bad 
one,” shrewdly observes Alexis. We 
have the authority of Horace that even 
the grave and upright Cato was no 
stranger to the joys of wine, (carm. iii. 
xxi. 11,12.) 


“ Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Sepe mero caluisse virtus ;” 


or, a8 Oldisworth quaintly translates 
it— 
“ Wine kept old Cato’s virtue warm.” 


Xenophon, too, speaks with approv- 
ing complacency of this beguiling sin : 
“O ds Kvagaens, 0 ray Mndwv Bacirsus, 
ony pty vuxra, ty 4 sendtsy @ Kugos, 
avuros tusbuexsro ust’ wyrse toxnvov, ws ‘x 
survxiz. “ Now Cyaxares, the king of 
the Medes, got muzzy along with his 
chums, on the strength of his good 
fortune.” And Philo Judgeus, towards 
the close of his long and elaborate 
discussion on the drunkenness of Noah, 
(vol. i. p. 335, edit. 1742, Mangey,) 
thus sums up—“ Msbucénesras rorya eros 
ual 6 aortios pndsy ens agirns awoBadrwy.” 
“ A polite and gentlemanly man, there- 
fore, will get drunk without the slight- 
est detraction from his virtue.” Again, 
in his Dissertation on Drunkenness, (ib. 
357,) he saith— Ou d¢ weos Pegoutvor ror 
O1veY peugiol Madore THY tm” agirTn nes Wace 
vopolsrn ridavuacusvwr.” “ Now thou- 
sands of those who have been admired, 
even by legislators, for their virtue, 
have been those who addicted them- 
selves to wine.” Now though we are 
by no means inclined to agree with 
all these bibulous opinions, yet they 
will serve to show that Anacreon was 
by no means worse than many of those 
who have seldom been upbraided for 
immorality. Some, however, were more 
temperate than our just quoted au- 
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thorities. | Mnesitheus, for inst 
(Athen. Deipn. ii, 2,) after telling ug 
that wine is the best gift of the gods 
and the surest remedy for disease and 
pain, addeth that even half-and-half ig 
much too strong. But our modern 
temperate men are far too sturdy to 
make any such compromise. We have 
actually been informed that, if a bottle 
of port were by any accident spilt into 
the New River, they could scarcely 
be prevailed upon to taste its waters 
again. To drink wine to excess is, to 
be sure, any thing but beneficial ; yet 
to abjure all liquors on this account, 
reminds us of a hypochondriacal friend 
of ours, who would never permit us to 
take out our snuff-box in his presence, 
because he had heard that somebody 
once died of a fit of sneezing! Besides, 
to be consistent, my Lord Stanhope and 
Co. should never drink even water 
itself, because, if taken to excess, it 
may possibly bring on an attack of 
dropsy, which would be as dangerous 
as if it were produced by spirits! 
Without any more examples to prove 
the opinions of the ancients upon this 
point, it must appear to every sensible 
person a great folly to abuse Anacreon 
for a failing which belongs to all 
antiquity. (For though Philo Judeus 
lived so lately as in the reign of 
Caligula, Alexis was about contem- 
orary with Anacreon.) Anacreon’s 
ove of wine was not his individual 
fault, but that of the age in which he 
lived: for no very edifying examples 
of sobriety could be expected from 
thoze who acknowledged Bacchus to 
be a god. Amply, however, has he 
atoned for this error by the splendid 
poetry with which it inspired him. He 
would probably have sung no strains 
worthy of immortality, had he not 
ever and anon moistened his palate 
with a draught of the “ liqueur celeste.” 
And it were ingratitude to apply an 
undue severity to the failings of a man, 
who, by means of those very fuilings, 
has afforded us such exquisite gratifica- 
tion. 


Having been so greatly abused and 
calumniated, Anacreon has been ne- 
glected and almost forgotten, (except 
by those whose neglect would have 
been more complimentary than their 
attention,) while his imitator Horace, 
who far exceeds him in licentiousness 
of sentiment, has been honoured with 
the supremest respect and veneration. 
This were enough to raise the sacred 
ashes of our poet into righteous in- 
dignation. But, methinks, were he to 


ance, 
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tise from his tomb with a commission would undergo immediate punishment ; 
to chastise his greatest enemies, he and, if I may be allowed to say the 
would pass by his calumniators to take plain truth, I fear I should not escape 
speedy vengeance on those who have unscathed, 

tortured his etherial lays into dull and Cambridge. H. 
piritless translations. Madame Dacier 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
INTRODUCTORY SKETCH, 


Tue village of Selworth is decidedly one of the prettiest spots in England, 
It stands at some distance from the high road, on the bank of a beautiful 
stream, a tributary to the noble river on which, some ten miles nearer to 
the metropolis, is situated the flourishing town of D——. There it was 
that I first saw the light, and there I trust my body shall at length repose 
in peace beneath the fresh green sod of the old churchyard. I am, by pro 
fession, a portrait painter. My father was a respectable yeoman of Selworth, 
and intended that I, his only child, should inherit his fields, and pass my 
time in their cultivation. Fate decreed otherwise. My father, by unavoidable 
misfortune, was deprived of the bulk of his property, and the reverse in his 
affairs broke his heart. My mother survived, a sorrowful and saddened woman ; 
but she struggled to live for my sake. I had no taste for rural pursuits, and 
that gentle mother never urged me to follow a walk of life which was distasteful 
tome, We had a pittance left, a trifling one, but it kept us above parochial 
charity, aud enabled us to live in the small cottage, in which I am now writing. 
Ah! what a difference between the moonlight memories, the softened and 
subdued feelings which float over my mind, “like twilight and like dew,” as 
I sit alone in my little chamber, and trace this faint sketch of my life, and the 
impetuous swelling of the heart, the feverish longings, the gorgeous dreams, 
which were mine, when, in the ardent days of boyhood, I paced this very room, 
and, in the vague and undefined visions of my hopes, saw a future before me, 
ever-changing, but ever-glorious! Am I, in truth, the same being? Have 
I the same heart, the same pulse? Is the Edmund Ashley of sixty-five one 
with the Edmund Ashley of sixteen? Even so. The same motive is here, 
but chastened and subdued. Does not this heart still gush over with unutterable 
tenderness when I listen to the low sweet breath of the wind, or the sweeter 
music of woman’s voice? Does not mine eye still kindle, when I behold the 
relics of those master hands, which, though they have long mingled with the 
dust, have left in the marble or the canvas a pledge of the immortality of the 
soul which guided them ? It is thus—yet there is a change. I have lost and 
I have gained—something is added, and something has been taken away. The 
pulse throbs not so uncontrollably—the mind is not so entranced in its rapturous 
delight. I still gaze and admire, but I can also examine and criticize. I can 
praise as well as idolize now. 

The noontide of my life, with its feverish heat and its passionate aspirations, 
has passed away, but its light still lingers on my mind, and the star of a better 
hope has arisen, and the quiet dew of heavenly peace has fallen on my spirit. 
I have said I am a painter. I am proud to avow it, though my name be not of 
those which shall win an immortality on earth. For though the captains of his 
army know him not—though his name shall pass away, whilst theirs shall be 
echoed from age to age, the private soldier may bear a heart as loyal as his 
general’s—and so have I been fuithful in the ranks, and proud of the banner 
under which I have toiled. My hand may have failed me often—my heart 
never. None of the mighty masters of the pencil can have revelled in more 
delicious dreams, or held more rapturous converse with the ideal. My failures 
have been in person, not in enthusiasm. 

My life may be called an uneventful one. I have never experienced the 
lowest depths of poverty, or known the temptations of riches. My mother’s 
small income became mine after her decease, and my own exertions have always 
secured me a moderate competence. I have no tale of romantic passion to 
record, and yet I have loved, and that tenderly and truly. This feeling was 
awakened very in early youth, and it was one of my enthusiasms, She I loved is 
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long since dead, and her very memory has probably passed away from all hearts 
save mine. In mine there is one hallowed spot where her name and her image 
lie silently treasured, and so must remain while life shall last. Yet I have often. 
times felt something like self-reproach in remembering how soon after her Joss 
my passionate sorrow abated. I forgot that violent grief is naturally brief in 
its duration, and that in all imaginative minds there is a reproduction and revival 
of feeling which the bitterest anguish cannot totally prevent. The most earthly 
feelings of such a mind are dreamy, and its very dreams are tinged by its affee- 
tions. I have never loved since in the common acceptation of the term, but in 
its extended sense I have loved far more than ever. The affections of my 
heart have expanded, instead of contracting, beneath the influence of my sorrow, 
and from the tiny flower to the glorious star, I may truly say I have loved all 
nature. And most of all have I delighted in the study of that marvellous thing 
the human heart. I have had many opportunities for observation—strange 
incidents have come to my knowledge—strange characters have fallen in my 
way. My life has been a wandering one. I have spent much time in London, 
some in foreign lands, and some in the most lovely districts of my own country, 
But in all I have found something to interest and employ my thoughts and often 
my sympathies—some new page to peruse in the book of human life. 

A few of these my experiences I deem worth recording. The names in- 
troduced in these pages must necessarily be fictitious ; but with these exceptions 


the truth of each narrative may be relied on. 


NO. 


One of the standing annoyances to 
which a portrait painter is subjected, 
is that of being perpetually called upon 
to pourtray the features of individuals, 
who, whilst they cannot be called posi- 
tively ugly, are still so far from hand- 
some, and so much farther from the 
possession of any peculiar expression, 
good or bad, that it is impracticable to 
throw any interest into their portraits, 
save for those who know the originals. 
Such has been my continual experience 
ever since, brush in hand, I entered the 
lists, where so many nobler and more 
gifted competitors than myself are con- 
tending for the prize of fame. And 
yet, paradoxical as the statement may 
seem, one of the most insipid portraits 
I ever undertook to paint, was the 
means of procuring me more genuine 
pleasure than I have often found in 
this world of tribulation and vexation. 

Miss Georgiana D was just one 
of those common-place, red and white, 
unindividualized girls whom it is a 
labour to talk to, or to paint, either 
in words or colours. She had one 
quality, however, which rendered her 
a person of much consideration in her 
own circle—she was rich. Fifty thou- 
sand pounds has a magic power which 
might convert a Hottentot Venus into 
a divinity ; and Miss D—— was not 
strikingly plain—it would have been 
something of a relief if she had been 
so. Any expression would have been 
preferable to the blank, mindless-looking 


IL—THE UNDER TEACHER. 


tract of countenance, of whose resem- 
blance I was doomed to make my 
canvas the recipient. 

Miss D was a parlour boarder 
in a fashionable metropolitan school, 
and the painting of her portrait origi- 
nated in the fancy of a rich and child- 
less uncle in Bombay, who had the 
power, if he pleased, to swell the 
heiress’s fortune to three times its pre- 
sent extent. Todo Miss D jus- 
tice, I do not think her own vanity 
would have induced her to sit to me, 
She was too inert and sleepy to be 
very vain, and certainly had no innate 
love of the fine arts, which might have 
tempted her to patronize one of their 
votaries. Her exclamation, when she 
saw the picture on its completion, 
might have settled that question for 
ever—* Dear, dear! well, I dare say 
it is like me, thongh—and I am sure 
the lace tucker is the very same!” 
The back ground, and the rich drapery, 
and the flush tints, on which I had 
expended so much thought and care, 
were all as nothing to her! 

Yet the painting of that portrait is 
counected in my mind with such sunny 
and happy recollections—with so much 
of the romance of real life, that I look 
back on it as one of the brightest 
vistas in the image of memory. Ano- 
ther face arises in my dreams beside 
that inexpressive visage—a face, of 
which a glimpse might put a man in 
good humour for a week, and even 
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reconcile him to the task of painting 
a Miss D——! The face of Eleanor 
Armstrong, the under teacher at Miss 
Toogood’s seminary, always rises to 
my mental sight amidst the memories 
of that time as one of the fairest visions 
that ever blest the eyes of painter. 
Miss D had favoured me with 
one or two sittings when Miss Too- 
good suggested that a companion might 
be useful in talking to her, as (heaven 
bless the mark!) I ought to catch the 
varying expression of my sitter’s coun- 
tenance! I certainly did not expect 
that any thing under an earthquake or 
the laughing gas could induce the 
heiress to move a muscle; but as | 
could not decently say so, I assented ; 
and Eleanor Armstrong was forthwith 
installed in her office of conversationist, 
and eliciter of expression, where, alas ! 
there was none to elicit. Oh! whata 
face was that which beamed on me, 
when, on the third day of my purga- 
tory, I entered the room set apart 
formy work. There was Miss D—, 
just as heavy and blank as usual, but 
beside her sat Eleanor Armstrong— 
the personification of living loveliness. 
I suppose I should sadly err from the 
right way of story-tellers if I omitted 
to give a description of my heroine ; 


but truly charms like her’s are more 
easily pourtrayed in colours than in 
words, 

She was about nineteen ; her height 
just sufficient to redeem her figure from 
the charge of petitness, and yet with- 
out any approach to the stature of a 


tall woman. Her complexion was not 
sickly white, but so transcendently 
clear, that never might a feeling rise 
within her heart, but you read an inti- 
mation of it on “ her cheek, her brow, 
her lips.’ Her eyes were soft and 
dark, und the lashes raven black, but 
the long curls which fell in showers 
upon her neck—(the expression is not 
original, but no other will fitly describe 
their luxuriance)—were of a deep, 
bright chestnut. Her mouth was smail 
and sweet ; and she might have been 
pronounced the prettiest of the pretty, 
but for an expansive white forehead 
which gave too much of dignity to her 
appeurance to admit of the application 
of that term. Beautiful, very beautiful, 
was the Under Teacher. She painted 
her likeness on the minds of all who 
looked on her, as effectually as ever 
the sun painted the features of a land- 
scape in Mr. Talbot's newly discovered 
cameraobscura. But this sort of paint- 
ing did not content me; I longed to 
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paint her portrait. Had I asked per- 
mission to do so, I might, perhaps, 
have been refused ; at any rate, such a 
request would naturally have drawn on 
the fair damsel the envy of the amiable 
proprietress of the establishment, of a 
worthy body of a certain age, who 
presided over the spelling and the 
needle-work, and of an old French 
governess. So I forbore the request, 
but not the deed. During the ver 
frequent sittings with which I dis- 
covered it was indispensably requisite 
Miss D should indulge me, I 
managed to transfer that lovely face to 
a miniature canvas, secretly placed in 
front of the larger one ; and, copying 
this at home on a larger scale, assisted 
by memory, I managed to make a 
portrait so striking, that the likeness 
was almost startling. Poor dear 
Eleanor! She little guessed the na- 
ture of my employment, or of what 
vast importance to her future happi- 
ness that employment was to be. 

The portraits were finished. Miss 
D ’s was to have graced the walls 
of Somerset House ; but as the person 
who had undertaken to convey it to 
the Indian Nabob left England earlier 
than he had intended, it was consigned 
to his keeping, and from that time to 
this I have seen and heard no more of 
it. The other, so secretly wrought, so 
fairly finished, supplied its place in the 
exhibition. Fresh, and fair, and new, 
did that sweet face look amongst the re- 
semblances of glowing gentlemen and 
smirking ladies, by which it was sur- 
rounded. Many a loudly expressed 
burst of admiration, many a whisper of 
deeper and truer delight, were elicited 
from the groups which crowded round 
that transcendant portrait ; and often 
might be heard the murmur of disap. 
pointment, when the page in the cata- 
logue, eagerly turned to for informa- 
tion, was found to contain nothing re- 
specting the original, save the unsatis- 
factory words, “ Portrait of a young 
lady.” 

The season was drawing to a close 
and the exhibition rooms were un- 
usually crowded. I happened to be 
there, and saw with much pleasure that 
the gazers on my favourite picture 
were as numerous as ever. Amongst 
these was a young man of about 
twenty-five years of age, of remarkably 
distinguished appearance, who seemed 
to regard it with an extraordinary de- 
gree of interest. Long did he pause 
before it, long after the groups around 
had departed, and he was left alone to 
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survey it at leisure. He paced back 
and forward before it, looked at it 
from all points of view, and finally left 
the room rather quickly, with the air 
of a man who has formed some hasty 
purpose, and is determined to lose no 
time in executing it. 

“TL shall see that youth again,” was 
the prophetic impression on my mind, 
and I was not mistaken, That very 
evening my servant announced, “a 
gentleman on business,” and on the 
skirts of the announcement, the gazer 
of the morning entered my apartment. 

Long before this tine my readers 
will have anticipated that the young 
man had been struck by the likeness 
of the picture to some one in whom 
he was deeply interested. Such was 
precisely the case. He came to me 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
residence of the original, of whose 
identity he had not a moment’s doubt ; 
but it is best that I should detail the 
history I gathered from him, in a 
somewhat more connected form than 
it was poured out to me. 

Eleanor Armstrong was the only 
daughter of an excellent clergyman, 
and distantly related, by the mother’s 
side, to the very noble and very proud 
Lady Borrodaile. Left an orphan at 
twelve years old, and very slenderly 
provided for, pity or pride, or both 
together, induced the titled dame to 
extend her protection to her fair young 
relative, and to receive her under her 
own roof. This was a piece of virtue 
which brought with it its own reward, 
for if ever embodied sunshine were the 
inmate of an earthly dwelling, Borro- 
daile Park had such an inmate in the 
person of Eleanor. Guay, but never 
noisy, wise as well as witty, loving and 
amiable, as she was beautiful, Eleanor 
Armstrong was as a new life and pulse 
to the somewhat starched inhabitants 
of the gloomy old mansion. Her light 
foot sounded strangely pleasant as she 
tripped over the old oaken floors, so 
long used to echo nothing but the 
stately steps of the Lady Borrodaile 
and her attendants. Her sweet laugh 
rang like fairy music amongst the 
arched roofs, and in the broad, quiet 
corridors. Her briglit face looked out 
like a flower with a soul in it—(it is a 
conceit, but it is so like her)—from the 
dark recesses and the Gothic windows, 
The Lady Borrodaile felt her influence 
—she could not resist it; and her 
heart, cold and formal as was the set 
of its currents, could not but warm into 
something like attachment to the fair 
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being who was so happy, so cheerful 
and, above all, so grateful and de. 
pendent. 

But if the proud and formal lad 
almost thawed in the presence of the 
sweet Eleanor, there was another heart 
which, naturally warm and ardent in 
its feelings, fired with a passion of the 
most enthusiastic and devoted kind 
as my heroine changed from a lovely 
child to a lovelier woman. 

Sir Philip Borrodaile was an onl 
child, and had been left under the 
guardianship of his proud mother, by 
a very weak and very henpecked 
futher, who died when his son was 
little more than an infant. Fond of 
power, which she had exercised with 
an iron hand over poor Sir Ralph, 
from the time of his marriage to his 
decease, and hating to give up her 
sway over auy person until she should 
reach the extremest point to which it 
was possible to retain it, she had pre- 
vailed on her husband to give her a 
certain authority over the pecuniary 
resources of Sir Philip, which he eould 
not shake off until he should have at- 
tained his twenty-fifth year. 

Had he been a constant resident at 
Borrodaile Park, his heart might not 
have been less kind, but his manners 
might have contracted the dignified 
coldness of those around him, and the 
continued presence of his orphan 
cousin might have averted the event 
his mother dreaded ; he might have 
loved her as a sister and no move. But 
fearing the consequences of constant 
intercourse with one so lovely and so 
poor, the lady contrived that he should 
spend much of his time at a distance 
from home; and whenever he was a 
visitor at the Park, she never failed to 
exputiate largely on the horrors of 
misalliances in general, with a special 
clause aguinst those which included 
relationship, however distant, amongst 
their disadvantages, Certainly for a 
wise woman Lady Borrodaile did a 
very foolish thing, for her design was 
immediately seen through ; and as Sir 
Philip was not without a spice of the 
spirit of contradiction in his nature, he 
naturally fell in love with Eleanor, 
with a vehemence and ardour unsur- 
passed in all the records of romance. 

That Eleanor should be indifferent 
to such a passion was not at all likely, 
The seclusion in which she lived de- 
barred her from comparing him with 
any other who could claim the slightest 
equality with him. In him was her 
image of perfection embodied, or rather 
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she moulded her ideas of perfection by 
his standard. How could any young 
girl, with a heart full of affections, and 
earning for sympathy, withstand the 
Gre of such a youth as Philip Borro- 
daile—so frank, so noble,so kind? So 
the fair Eleanor blushed and sighed, 
and murmured forth a promise to be 
his—his for ever ; and never thought 
that his mother’s anger would be im- 
lacable, nor that she herself would 
be deemed artful and ungrateful, so 
entranced was she in the happiness of 
loving and being loved. But a new 
light dawned, or rather a new cloud 
gloomed over her, when the discovery 
was made, (as, somehow, such disco- 
veries ulways are made,) of their mutual 
attachment. Each was too proud to 
deny it when charged with it—each 
was too much in love to promise to 
forego it. Of course both fell under 
the bann of the old lady’s severest dis- 
pleasure—a displeasure, however, more 
bitterly expressed against Eleanor than 
Philip; for a mother’s heart, be it 
ever so chilly, is always willing to find 
excuses for her own child, even though 
his crime be the deadly sin of opposi- 
tionto herwill. Nothing could exceed 
her indignation at the poor orphan— 
nothing could surpass the terseness and 
eloquence of her declamations on the 


subjects of meanness, ingratitude, and 


low artifice. Poor Eleanor began to 
feel for the first time that to be depen- 
dent is a bitter thing, This state of 
affairs could not long remain without 
some change; and Sir Philip left 
Borrodaile Park, trusting that time 
would mitigate his mother’s anger, and 
reconcile her to the idea of his mar- 
riage with Eleanor. But he had to 
deal with one who, though cold and 
slow in most of her feelings, was 
vehement in her wrath, and obstinate 
in her resolutions. He had scarcely 
left Borrodaile Park, when she directed 
against poor Eleanor a series of annoy- 
ances, so systematic and so pointed, 
that the friendless girl, patient and 
enduring as she was for some time, 
at last could bear no more. She en- 
treated to be allowed to seek another 
residence. 

“I can surely work!” said she, 
proudly, though her eyes were stream- 
ing with tears. “I can surely earn a 
livelihood somewhere—I can do any 
thing—any thing rather than remain 
under a roof where my presence is no 
longer welcome !” 

“ Pray, leave it, then,” was the cold 
reply, “But believe me, Miss Arm- 
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strong, you shall’not go where you 
will have the opportunity of disgracing 
yourself and your friends more than 
you have already done. You shall be 
placed in a situation where I know 
you will be safe, and have no farther 
opportunity of acting in the deceitful 
manner you have lately done.” 

A fortnight after this conversation 
Eleanor Armstrong was installed in 
Miss Toogood’s seminary as under 
teacher, 

Before my heroine quitted Borro- 
daile Park, she had received a letter 
from her lover, full of passionate pro- 
testations of unalterable Jove, and en- 
treaties that she would write to him 
while he remained at the little German 
village where he purposed passing some 
weeks. She had done so, and waited 
day after day in anxious expectation 
of a reply. None arrived, however, 
and she was compelled to leave the 
roof of Lady Borrodaile without re- 
ceiving any assurance that Sir Philip 
was aware of her intended change of 
residence, or the harsh treatment which 
compelled her to the step she was 
taking. Should she write again? It 
was a long struggle between pride and 
love before she could prevail on herself 
so todo ; but at length another epistle 
was written and despatched. Weeks 
peves by, still no letter came ; and at 
ength the high spirit began to droop 
and the light heart to despond. He 
must be ill—he must be dead, or—no! 
he could not have forgotten her ! 

But even that bitterest possibility 
seemed fixed on her belief, when, on 
taking up a newspaper which had 
wonderfully found its way through the 
outer barriers of Miss Toogood’s estab- 
lishment, she read an announcement of 
Sir Philip Borrodaile’s arrival from the 
continent, and farther on a mysterious 
on dit respecting a projected union be- 
tween himself and a certain Lady 
Honoria M——, with whose family he 
had formed an acquaintance in Italy, 
and with whom he had returned to 
England. I need not dwell on the 
violence of such a shock to poor 
Eleanor’s feelings. She had a long 
and severe illness, and for weeks small 
hopes were entertained that she would 
survive. But a sound constitution and 
an elastic spirit will bear up marvel+ 
lously through heavy troubles, and 
revive again and again from bitter 
mental suffering. Eleanor Armstrong 
had a truly affectionate heart, and she 
had loved with all the warmth and 
enthusiasm of which such a one is 
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capable ; but still she was not the girl 
to die of love, or resolve to be miserable 
because she had known disappointment, 
especially when she remembered that 
the object of her attachment hud proved 
himself unworthy of it. She rallied 
her pride and her spirit—called in the 
blessed aids of religion and reason, 
and in a few months the lovely under- 
teacher was as lovely as ever. There 
was, perhaps, a little more thought on 
her brow, a little more tenderness in 
her smile—but she was once more able 
to perform her duties with attention 
and energy, and her cheerful resigna- 
tion and unrepining content won her 
the love and respect of every being 
near her whose heart was not utterly 
sheathed in the frost of selfishness. 

I do not doubt that if Sir Philip 
Borrodaile had crossed her path no 
more she would in time have conquered 
the lingerings of attachment towards 
him which would sometimes rebel in 
her heart, and even might at some 
future day have practically proved that 
it is quite possible to Jove more than 
once, I say this might have happened, 
but the fates (in compassion to the 
romantic portion of my readers) had 
ordered otherwise, and Eleanor Arm- 
strong was doomed to remain a heroine 
after the most approved fashion. 

Perhaps Sir Philip may be forgiven 
for not answering Eleanor’s letters, 
when it is explained that he never 
received them, and, moreover, was as 
fully convinced of her faithlessness as 
she was of his. Lady Borrodaile had 
managed to intercept the first of these 
missives, and the last did not reach 
the village to which it was addressed 
until the traveller had quitted it for 
another resting-place. ‘True, he had 
left orders that any letter arriving after 
his departure should be immediately 
forwarded to him ; but the postmaster 
was ubsent, and the postmaster’s wile 
put the letter in her huge pocket, 
where it lay, amongst a curious chaos 
of other matters, for a full week, and 
then, in her fright at having caused 
its delay, the worthy Frow committed 
it to the fames. Sir Philip, unable to 
account for his fair one’s silence, wan- 
dered restlessly from place to place, 
and at length received a letter from 
his venerable parent, entreating him to 
return home, and informing him that 
Miss Armstrong had chosen to quit 
Borrodaile Park, but that she would 
not pain him by cetailing any parti- 
culars of the affair until his return. 

The baronet had contracted an ac- 
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quaintance, while on the continent 
with an English nobleman, to whose 
party he speedily attached himself, and 
with them returned to England. Hig 
mother was delighted at this accident, 
for the family of the aforesaid nobleman 
was an ancient one, and his estates 
large, and she allowed to herself that 
the Earl of V "s only daughter 
might be almost a sufficiently good 
match for the heir of Borroduile Park, 
It was at her instigation that a news. 
paper paragraph had insinuated the 
probability of such a marriage, and 
by her direction that the paper was 
placed in the way of Eleanor Arm. 
strong. To her son she was all warmth 
and affection. The untruths respecting 
Eleanor’s conduct, which she rather 
hinted at than expressed, were of such 
a nature as to lead Sir Philip to suppose 
that his betrothed had acted in such 
a manner as to place an eternal bar 
betwixtthem. Shedescribed Eleanor’s 
departure from her protection as en- 
tirely her own spontaneous deed, and 
even denied any knowledge of her 
residence or situation. But Sir Phili 

clung long and obstinately to the me- 
mory of his early love; and it was 
only on the very eve of his twenty. 
fifth birthday that his mother extracted 
from him a consent to pay a long. 
delayed visit to the Earl of V-—, 
and if he should find Lady Honoria 
still as favourably disposed towards 
him as she once seemed to be, to 
offer her his hand. For this purpose 
he went to London. Lady Borrodaile 
had no fears respecting the possibility 
of his mecting with Eleanor, for her 
obsequious confidante, Miss Toogood, 
was carefully apprised of Sir Philip's 
intended journey, and had orders to 
keep her fair inmate pretty close during 
his stay in town. Great was the sur- 
prise of Miss Toogood when a gentle- 
man called at the “ establishment,” and 
demanded an instant and private inter- 
view with Miss Armstrong. Greater 
still was her consternation when, on 
entcring the drawing-room half an hour 
afterwardsinan agony of uncontrollable 
curiosity, the gentleman announced him- 
self as Sir Philip Borrodaile. Greatest 
of all was the anger of his lady mother 
when she was informed of the frustra 
tion of her schemes ! 

A fortnight after his memorable visit 
to the exhibition, Sir Philip Borrodaile 
kept his twenty-fifth birthday. In three 
months more a bridal party stood before 
the altar of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Sir Philip Borrodaile was 
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the bridegroom, a bishop pronounced and thousands have _been refused— 
the blessing, I gave away the bride, ere that have raised the envy of 
and that bride was Eleanor Armstrong. valf the connoisseurs in Europe—but 
The portrait, which plays so con- there is not one which the master so 
spicuous @ part in this faithful narra- dearly prizes as that which made its 
tive, still hangs in the gallery of Borro- debut at Somerset House in the humble 
daile Park. There are many others character of the “ Portrait of a young 
around it by far worthier hands than lady.” 
mine—pictures, for which hundreds 
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Wovutp that the public was more alive to the obligations conferred on it by 
critics, and duly appreciated their labours and their trials! for then, in place of 
being so often reviled as a virulent and graceless race, constitutionally captious, 
would they be designated by the meeter language of gratitude and admiration, 
dearly earned, as in very deed it is, by their signal probations of patience, their 
keen encounters with secret yearnings, and their arduous o’ermastering of rebel- 
lious faculties to some repulsive end, 

Something to this effect have we just now reproachfully muttered to ourselves, 
as turning, something wearily, from the conscientious perusal of a submitted vo- 
lume, to trim our nightly lamp, our eye has fallen upon a little pyramid of pub- 
lications, silently, yet solicitously awaiting that adjudication on which their lease 
of life is so mainly to depend. But yet, we confess, our occasional feelings of 
distaste are strongly moderated by the whisperings of self-approval, when we 
reflect on the wide utility, and consequent dignity, of our vecation, and contem- 
plate, fora moment, the disasters that would ensue were a simultaneous suspen- 
sion of our labours to take place—the restrictive sluices of letters to be raised, and 
free admission given to the muddy tides that roll, ceaseless and sluggish, from a 
thousand unnoted quarters, and between which and the submersion of the lovely 
fields of literature, it is our boast to stand an incorruptible and saving barrier. 
Criticism, then, however it may stir the spleen of the small among the “ irri- 
table race,” will ever appropriate the suffrages of the large-minded and judicious, 
who feel that, were its surveillance to cease, national taste, as such, would de- 
cline into meanness and perversity ; and general literature, with occasional ex- 
ceptions, take that character of shallowness and compliance, poverty and care- 
Jessness, slightness and showiness, which, in this altered condition of things, 
would suit public requirements as well, and private indolence much better, than 
a more thoughtful and laborious impress. Periodical criticism, to which we 
more especially allude, with the necessity which is its parent, is altogether of a 
modern date, and, in its rise and progress, has strikingly exemplified one of the 
cardinal maxims of economics, which, indeed, as the supply is measuredly aug- 
menting with the demand, still continues in process of illustration. Formerly, 
authors were neither so prolific nor so numerous as at present, for they wrote 
from the inward impulse of genius, and not from the artificial stimulants of 
worldly gain or vanity. Studying 

































*¢ The lofty means to be for ever known ; 
And make the ages yet to come their own,” 





they were content to lavish the energies of a lifetime upon the elaboration of 
some great work which, proposed to themselves in the sunshine of youth, was 
hardly finished amid the shadows of old age. ‘They wrote not for contemporary 
applause,—for, in the existing state of things, that was not to be contemplated ; 
not for gilded tokens of the world’s approval,—for they saw their predecessors 
and their compeers “ Janguishing for lack of carnal sustenance ;” but they medi- 
tated on the great exemplars of ancient times—a fire within was kindled—they 
looked beyond the cloudy envelopment of the present—they burned to win that 
award from distant posterity which their darkened coevals deniéd ; and, with 
the faith and the encouragement of something like prophetic instinct, they con- 
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secrated their energies to the completion of some great memorial which mi ht 
carry their name into far futurity, and, in the contemplated acquisition of this x 
dying inheritance, they spent their lives in unmurmuring patience, and met their 
deaths in unfaltering hope. Mudta dies, et multa litura, prolonged attention and 
minute revision were practised and avowed : nor do we find any making boastfy] 
mention of their fruitfulness, or their facility ; but rather adducing the length of 
time and amount of labour expended on a work, in presumptive proof of its 
merit, and deprecation of severity, But, as Moliere’s physician says, nou 
avons change tout cela, in these days of quick production, and (let's be thankful 
for it) as speedy evanescence, The modern author has caught the fickle and 
restless spirit of his age, detests the toil whose retribution is remote, and, for 
his feverish and fitful span, reads, (quere?) and writes, and publishes—scintillates 
and frets, and flutters, and then disappears—/for aye : he has had his opportunity 
—he has scattered his seed—it has sprung up, fructified, and perished, and he 
and it alike are soon lost to sight and memory. 

In former times, moreover, men of talent were generally content to excel in a 
few, and those kindred, pursuits, and rarely aimed at the combination of acquire. 
ments which, if not in themselves incongruous, were yet so in relation to man’s 
limited comprehension and fugitive existence ; and the palpable result is, that 
in the pursuits of literature, in all intellectual avocations, indeed—save physical 
science, a vast exception, we allow—in poetry, oratory, and the fine arts, they 
are easily our masters ; and this attributable, not to higher native talent or 
peculiar extrinsic advantages, but solely to their steady and unswerving dedica. 
tion to such objects as, united in their tendencies, neither distracted by their 
number nor jarred by their diversity. But, now-a-days, a man of parts, to win 
and enjoy the name and privileges from his contemporaries—a lure which, placed, 
as it is, within their reach, few have firmness to withstand, and from the disase 
trous influence of which their predecessors were comparatively exempt—must 
be showily furnished at every point, and possess as many aspects as a Hindoo 
deity to suit the various phases of life, To be “ wit, statesman, poet, orator 
combined,” will not half suffice. He must be a “fine gentleman”—of modish 
and unreproachable presence—fit to discourse, now, on the quadrature of the 
circle—and, now, on the almost equally mysterious combination of cuts which 
goes to a coat comme il faut, (vide Bulwer’s “ Pelham” for a disquisition on the 
subject)—profound and frivolous—light and reflective—erudite and superficial; 
fit to figure with distinction as an elégant in some eclectic circle, or exhibit, 
with credit, as a philosopher in some grave convention, or conjoin both charac. 
ters with, haply, half-a-dozen others, in some of those modern medleys ’ycleped 
** reunions,” which the bybrid taste of the current era has called for and accom. 
plished. But this is not all: the number of his pursuits and graces must yet be 
multiplied fully to see how the dissipation of power accounts for the paucity of 
the elements of permanence in his productions ; for, if he would achieve and 
maintain a high repute, he must have advanced some way in every walk of 
knowledge, be familiar with its chief features, and qualified to sketch them from 
memory at will—not selecting his materials as subordinate to some great and 
paramount end, but merely accumulating, for their own sakes, a multifarious 
assortment of facts which stick barren and mutually unaccommodating in his 
mind as they were stowed in, administering, ‘tis true, to temporary convenience, 
character, and vanity, but not to composite and enduring beauty, vigour, and 
vitality. 

It ‘. in this wide distribution of finite faculties and consequent absence of 
attention to specific courses, we are to find the main cause of our declension, 
although co-operative reasons may be readily assigned, such as the exhaustion 
of many subjects, which deadens the sinews of authorship, freshness, and inven- 
tion, and—to name another less noticed, but, in our mind, more influeutial—the 
prodigiously augmented, and still augmenting, number of publications, which, 
while it whets the appetite for mere abstract novelty irrespective of its nature, 
causes every new work to be hailed with the indifference of satiety, or with such 
poor and passing applause as is impotent to spur the indolent, the vain, the 
indigent, the spurious among writers, to efforts more difficult and tedious, while 
they are less epecious and remunerative. It is not the most meritorious work 
which wins the largest share of present patronage, and the mass of literary men, 
viewing the embarkation of their intellectual wealth much as a greedy broker 
an investment in the stocks, prefer a speculation which, easily perfected, will 
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also pay well and speedily, to one which, with a larger and more laborious outlay, 
affords no better prospect of a palpable return. 


«« Some sparkling, showy thing, got up in haste, 
Brilliant and light, will catch the passing taste. 
The truly great, the genuine, the sublime, 

Wins its slow way in silence; and the bard, 
Unnoticed long, receives from after-time 

The imperishable wreath, his best, his sole reward !” 


Impartial criticism may largely alleviate, but, under the circumstances, we are 
free to udmit, cannot altogether countervail the evil influences which are thus 
at work upon the author's vanity, his necessities, or his worldliness, to reduce 
him, despite his own impulses, into slavish compliance with the low-pitched 
tastes of the living generation—tastes which, be it remembered, his own con- 
cessions only tend to degrade—thus, with a just retribution, augmenting the 
meanness and severity of his self-selected thraldom. We have justly spoken 
in the mass, for there are still, “faithful among the faithless,” a few nobler and 
more self-denying spirits who rise superior to temptations which, in their exist- 
ing degree, are peculiar to the age, and, relying on the encouragements and 
yielding to the impulses of their own genius, ever direct it to those “ specu- 
lative heights” whence it can look “far adown the stream of time,” and, in 
the foresight of future homage, find a generous quickener for its inspiration— 
a more than sufficient solace for its wrongs. 

But we must not pursue these reflections too far, however incidental they 
may be even to a cursory note of literature, much more to the minuter survey of 
a reviewer, on whose attention the condition of letters and its causes press them- 
selves with peculiar frequency and force. We shall, therefore, pass from the 
general topic to our present narrower and more specific task, premising—what 
is not always borne in mind—that a reviewer's verdict is, perhaps unavoidably, 
the result of two references, stronger or weaker according to circumstances ; the 
one to the standard of abstract excellence; the other to the state of contem- 
porary literature ; which elements of opinion, whether expressed or latent, must 
be kept in view by those who would rightly appreciate the sentence of censure 
or commendation which may be passed. Thus, the measure of praise, due and 
given to many a work, is often consequent on a comparative estimate with the 
common-place character of its contemporaries, and not on its relation to the 
immutable criterion of merit—as we popularly calculate the elevation of a hill 
from its superiority to neighbouring objects, rather than from its position in 
regard to a universally true and unchanging level. The superabundant and 
ceaseless issues from the press rendering special notices of all impracticable ; 
feigning, for the moment, such to be desirable, we would essay to cull from the 
current stock, in some particular line, such samples, and confer on each such 
comment us may serve, pro tanto, to place our readers in a position for adjudi- 
cating on the state of letters in the selected department. On the present 
occasion we have been obliged to combine in one fasciculus, works which, 
perhaps, a stringent regard to relative fitness would have kept asunder; but 
the untowardness of collocation, if any, and the brevity of the several notices, 
find their defence in the narrowness of our space as compared with the number 
of our claimants. Their distinctive characters are such as to defy any thing 
es a decent amalgamation, and we, therefore, present them seriatim as chance 
ecides, 


SPARTACUS.*—THE CATHEDRAL BRLL.T 


Ir will not be denied that, while the 
writer who looks to win a wreath in 
this essentially noble, but most difficult, 
species of composition, proposes to him- 
self an object worthy of the very highest 


* Spartacus—a Tragedy in Five Acts, 
London: Ridgway & Sons, Piccadilly. 

+ The Cathedral Bell—a Tragedy. 
Miller, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


powers, he, at the same time, incurs 
chances of failure more formidable and 
imminent than—with a very few excep- 
tions—are to be dealt with in any other 
walk of literature. Witness the boot- 


By Jacob Jones, Esq,, Barrister-at-Law. 
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less efforts of many of our proudest 
names—the many beautiful creations 
which, despite the attractive freshness 
and colouring of genius, are yet dra- 
matic but in style and structure— 
theoretic, if we may use the word, in 
essence and effect; to say nothing of 
the numberless and fast-fading produc- 
tions of minor, but respectable, minds, 
whose vaulting ambition has spurred 
them to attempt the feat but only to 
fail therein. This consideration, while 
it multiplies the attractions of a triumph, 
should likewise mitigate the mortifica- 
tion of a defeat, as it shows that a man 
may be talented, erudite, tasteful, and 
accomplished—a competent candidate 
for many a species of intellectual fame, 
and yet lack that peculiar turn of mind 
and temperament which, superadded to 
a profound knowledge of the human 
heart, is necessary to achieve dramatic 
distinction. Itis one, moreover, which, 
in charity of spirit, we would strenuously 
commend to the adoption of every luck- 
less aspirant in this, aud, indeed, in all 
other lines; as it will conduct to the 
consolatory conclusion that he, in com- 
mon with many great men, has merely 
mistaken his line, and that, had he taken 
a different course, he mighthave accom- 
plished notable things as well as they. 
And, to prolong the complacency con- 
sequent on this reflection, we would, 
still further, advise them, in nine cases 
out of ten, to acquiesce in this easy and 
grateful generality, and abstinently for- 
bear to contract its limits, or dissipate 
its indistinctness, by resumed attempts 
to discover the niche in letters which 
nature has fitted them to fill. 

As the result of one of the “ fortuitous 
mistakes” thus innocently perpetrated, 
we must unhesitatingly rank the produc- 
tion now before us : and, judging from 
its deserts, would, we conless, albeit in 
depreciation of our critical sagacity, 
have probably informed the author that 
he had wandered into—to him—an 
altogether hopeless track, did not a 
subsequent composition of his—which 
we shall presently notice—supply strong 
hope that he was, in truth, the unit 
which we have providently excepted 
from every decade of unfortunate es- 
sayists. 

As to the subject of the play before 
ns, considered absolutely, none can 
impugn its fitness for the tragic writer, 
however strongly they may condemn 
the judgment which has adopted it in 
the presentinstance. It unquestionably 

ossesses capabilities which, developed 
o one equal to the task, and gifted 
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“to build the lofty rhyme,” might fur. 
nish a tragedy fit to class with the 
noblest our country has produced, A 
Thracian shepherd, a captive in q 
strange land, stung with the injustice 
and oppression of his masters, and 
pining after his native freedom, rouses 
1is energy to the great resolution of 
attempting his | disenthralment, and 
rolling back their tyranny on his con. 
querors. In consequence, he consorts 
with a few other resolute spirits—de. 
cides for action—constructs his plans— 
strikes a successful blow for freedom in 
the arena—follows it up with splendid 
achievements in the field—hurls from 
its “ pride of place” the eagle of im. 
perial Rome, and humbles it beneath 
a shepherd’s crook—menaces her cities 
—routs her armies—shames her gene. 
rals—treads upon her consuls; and 
then, just as he has enlarged and metho- 
dised his views, as became a towering 
spirit and a consummate leader, he is 
suddenly arrested in his high career— 
weakened by a concourse of mishaps— 
encountered by an overwhelming force, 
and, when he finds the tide of fortune 
has irrevocably ebbed, looks for and 
meets upon the field that death which 
fitly crowns a hero’s life. Does not 
such a man supply a theme, and such 
a fate, embracing almost the widest 
extremes of mortal condition and ex- 
hibiting its fearful instability, afford 
materials for a drama which might 
challenge any as to capacity for gene- 
rous sentiment, just adornment, stirring 
action, commanding interest, subduing 
pathos ? and yet no where does our 
author’s impartation of these qualities 
approach the degree which his subject 
not only admits, but invites, and, so to 
speak, in a manner constrains. He 
never displays that deep and ardent 
sensibility essential to pourtraying the 
passions with life-like power, He never 
seems to become, for the time, the 
character he describes, and animate 
his scenes with the strong and natural 
emotions of reality. The coldness and 
deadness of mere art, as distinguished 
from nature, is apparent throughout: 
the mere writer, and not the actor, is 
every where predominant : the glowing 
and spontaneous language of feeling 
finds, with him, but a sorry substitute 
in a frigid and foreign phraseology, 
which seems to owe its birth, not to 
the hasty spur of sentiment, nor yet to 
the correcter dictate of reflection, but 
rather to the casual instigations of what 
a modern metaphysician has styled the 
principle of simple suggestion, a8 con- 
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sidered apart from some reigning in- 
fluence. If, amidst complex and per- 
vading faults, it were desirable to dis- 
tinguish what, in comparison, are but 
blemishes, it were easy to instance 
numerous violations of what are termed 
the unities—not merely those of time 
and place, the preservation of which, 
at the expense of objects inherently more 
important, is, in our mind, but a piece 
of pragmatic pedantry, but of that 
which is of real moment, the unity of 
action—abounding, as the drama does, 
in sentiments, by-scenes, supernume- 
rary means, and digressive starts, which 
bear little relation. to the catastrophe 
save that of priority. Nor do we 
relish his ill-managed recurrence to 
clumsy and antiquated machinery in 
the introduction of the Cumeean sybil 
in propria persona, whenever it suits 
his will or fancied need ; giving, more- 
over, a most unclassical, albeit comical, 
ortrait of the ancient beldam, who, 
in his hands, totally eschews the folly 
of oracular mysticism—horrendas am- 
bages—and prates away with anile ease 
and garrulity ; takes the air, too, in 
frequent excursions from her cave— 
vacates her adytum to be usurped by 
tricksters, and then flippantly excuses 
herself to her votaries for the con- 
sequent mishaps, by informing them, 
forsooth, with most conversational fa- 
cility, that, on these occasions, “she 
was not at home.” 

But with “ Spartacus” we must have 
done. The author may complain, as 
we perceive he has already done in 
other cases, of the absence of excerpts 
in proof of our opinions; but in self- 
defence we would remind him of what 
Dr, Johnson said on a similar occasion 
—* To expunge faults where there are 
no excellencies is a task equally useless 
with that of the chemist, who employs 
the arts of separation and refinement 
upon ore in which no precious metal 
is contained to reward his operations.” 

Having disposed of this unpleasant 
portion of our duty, we pass to another, 
and, we are happy to perceive, subse- 
quent production of Mr, Jones, 


THE CATHEDRAL BELL, 


which, in truth, were we to judge from 
internal evidence alone, we should be 
slow to ascribe to the same source 
with its predecessor, so advantageously 
does it contrast with it in every point 
of moment. But the same fountain is 
known to send forth waters hot and 
cold at different periods; branches 
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sound and tainted spring from the 
same stock; children deformed and 
shapely acknowledge the same parent; 
and, in agreement with the analogy, 
more antitheses in authorship than we 
care to enumerate, are found to claim 
a common fatherhood. Conformably 
with this, we grant unity of parentage 
in the present cases, though while in 
disposition, conduct, vigour, and veresi- 
militude, the one is deplorably devoid 
of merit, the other, in all these points, 
possesses claims on our approval to 
which we readily accede. It enjoys 
throughout considerable power of at- 
traction, judiciously disposed, and, in 
consequence, securing and augmenting 
our interest as the plot thickens to its 
consummation ; while a solid substra- 
tum, if we except a few flaws, under- 
lies, sustains, and combines the whole. 
In the interval of composition, which a 
prefatory notice would lead us to think 
considerable, the author’s powers have 
evidently made a great stretch, and his 
taste and judgment become disciplined 
and confirmed—so much more do true 
conception and apt development—so 
much more do closeness, equality, and 
energy of thought and diction distin- 
guish his present performance. The 
prevalent sentiment is strong and 
spirited—the style nervous and suitable 
—the entire composition of a warm 
and generous complexion ; and, in few 
instances does he exhibit, as formerly, 
an ineffective straining after a tone of 
elevation to which he is unequal, but 
generally copes with his subject as 
fully adequate to it, and moves with 
ease and safety in that “ middle range,” 
from which, we doubt not, he may, in 
time, successfully “iiap his wing” for 
a loftier flight. 

The time of the play is during the 
wars between the Spaniards and the 
Saracens. Its scene is Saragossa, which 
is closely beleagued by Francesco, a 
renegade and leader of the Moorish 
forces ; but which, under the skilful 
and uncompromising governorship of 
Sebastian, still maintains a stubborn 
though difficult defence. In this con- 
dition of things Claudio, Sebastian’s 
son, with more impetuosity than pru- 
dence— 


“* Gets secretly to horse at dead of night, 

And with a chosen few, his firmest friends, 

Tries a most desperate onset to break through 

The point deem’d weakest of th’ encircling 
lines ;” 


but, failing in his spirited enterprise, is 





captured by the relentless renegade, 
and condemned to die by torture, 


“ Ere set of sun upon the morrow,” 


unless, meanwhile, the city be surren- 
dered, Envoys are despatched to an- 
nounce the alternatives to Sebastian. 
A struggle between his affection to his 
son and his fidelity to his sovereign 
ensues, but is speedily decided in 
favour of the latter : he keenly rebukes 
the bearer of the dishonourable pro- 
posal, and remands them to Francesco 
with the offer, instead, of a ransom in 
gold of untold value. They declare 
its utter futility, and depart. Herodia, 
Sebastian's wife, with whom a mother’s 
love is paramount, inclines to listen to 
the terms, and eagerly but idly entreats 
her sterner husband's acquiescence. 
She with Octavia her daughter, are 
present at this and the preceding 
scene, where, as yet ignorant of Fran- 
cesco’s ruthless resolution, and con- 
fident in the redeeming power of 
wealth, they collect their respective 
stores of jewellery to swell the sum, 
furnishing a conjuncture so well con- 
ceived and so justly managed that, had 
we space, we would gladly yield to the 
temptation and transcribe it. Ricardos, 
an officer of note among the besieged, 
but iv heart a traitor, having been re- 
jected in his suit for Octavia’s hand, 
resolves to apply this crisis to his 
benefit ; and, after an unsuccessful in- 
terview with his mistress, in which he 
seeks to engage her to his wishes, in 
the event of his saving her brother's 
life, passes to Francesco’s camp, and 

ledges himself to betray the town 
orthwith, if assured of the surrender 
of Octavia to what are now the united 
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cravings of his passion and his pride, 
As the renegade is readily closing with 
the conditions, they are broken in upon 
by Herodia, who, foiled in her efforts 
to overcome her husband's fidelity 
for the breach of which the clamours 
of the starving townsmen might supp! 
a ready pretext—now hastens to Fran. 
cesco to try the power of a mother’s 
eloquence in behalf of Claudio. He 
still, however, abides ‘by his former 
terms, and, working on the love and 
terror of a distracted parent, at length 
engages her in Ricardos’ compact, on 
the warrant of life and safety to herself 
and friends ; and, in proof, transfers his 
signet. She is now admitted to Clan. 
dio’s prison ; but their interview, though 
dramatic enough, possesses, neverthe. 
less, considerably less power than pre. 
tension. Simultaneously with this, 
Sebastian, with a body of veterans, 
resolves to attempt a rescue of his son 
by night, or, failing in that, reap his 
revenge at least. Francesco is apprised 
of his intention by a spy, and, benefit. 
ing by his absence, through the aid of 
Ricardos, enters the town, and closes 
the gate upon its governor. Sebastian 
discovers his error, and, 


—_——"* like a lion from his den 
Shat out, and snuffing strangers in his lair,” 


speedily returns, and, furiously assault. 
ing the gate, while the Moorish force 
is galled by the remaining garrison 
within, happily regains an entrance. 
The renegade rallies his routed troops 
before the Cathedral, and he and 
Sebastian meet each other face to face. 
The following describes the circum- 
stances of their encounter :— 


“« Fran.—Stand to your ground! we here, at least, have space 
To fight unhampered ; ye are not the men 
1 took ye for, to yield him up the gate, 
Because, forsooth, the narrow way forbade 
Fair elbow-room to fight, and brought you knocks 
From walls and house-tops, like a storm of hail— 
Is not my head as precious to me, slaves! 


As any man’s among you ? 


Yet did I 


Put this my breast’s defence above my ears, 
And, shrinking, cry, as ye did, ‘ back, aback 7 
Whose is to command, to cry ‘ aback,’ 
Or « On, on, on,’ and be obey’d, but mine ? 
Oh! I could gnash my teeth for very shame : 
Ye lost me by your cowardice this chance, 
This vantage of all vantages—his doors 
Made fast against our enemy, and we 
Snug in his bold, to mock him through the bars. 
( Trumpets, shouts, and tumult in the distance.) 
Ay! they have cause to shout: now clench your arms, 
Serry your ranks, and summon all your powers ; 
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And for their shouts that riot in your shame, 
Tap blood enough to wash that shame away. 
Stand to the shock like men! the Christians come! 
Stand! for your Prophet, stand! 
(Sebastian comes up with succours.) 
Seb.—Stand back, ye gallant hearts! this prey is mine, 
And God, in mercy, gives it to my sword. 
Now, if for guilt so measureless as thine, 
Thou would’st ask pardon, not of me, but Heaven, 
Brief be thine agony of prayer, thy cry 
To One, perchance, may hear thee! I am old, 
But never was my prime age half so strong, 
To tear arogue’s heart from his bloody corpse, 
As I am grown in looking on the worm 
Who, in cold blood, had purposed to destroy 
The paragon of youths—my son, my child ! 
Fran.—Now, lack thy wind. 
Seb.—For God! and for my child ! 
( Seb. rushes on furiously, but Fran. fights with caution.) 
A Sold.—The Renegade is tame. 
Fran.—Thanks, Christian fool ! 
You minister a stimulus for which 
Your chief shall shower you curses, 
Seb.—Devil! no! 
For never shalt thou ’scape to kill my boy. 
Fran.—Thou, dotard ! let it paralyse thine arm— 
I’ve done him unto death, 
Seb.— Now, hell gape wide, 
To catch a soul so damn’d as never yet 
Shriek’d in its lake of fire. Thy words, thou fiend! 
Have nerv'd my arm with frenzy’s horrid might, 
To stab thee thro’ the heart. 
(Seb. runs his sword through Fran., and at the same time 
receives his thrust.) 
Fran.—Ha! ha! thou’rt touch’d ; 
Go join thy brat that mock’d me. 
(Fran. falls, then rises on one arm. Seb. is supported 
by a soldier.) 
Seb.—Oh! thou blot! 
Thou horrid incarnation! my son’s blood 
Sues God for thy perdition. 
Fran.— His is sealed. 
1 triumph o’er thee, dotard, and thy dead ! 
For every pang thou feel’st, ten such felt he! 
Voices—Ho ! succours, succours! Claudio! 
( Claudio enters with fresh troops.) 
Seb.—Do I live ! 
Clau.—He call'd my mother < traitress ;’ for his lie 
I smote him—for his treason, now, have slain. 
My new-found succours! take your leader’s word— 
Ricardos was a villain. He is dead. 
Seb.—Did'st thou not, Renegade ? gnash, gnash thy fill, 
(Seeing Fran. staring wildly on Clau.) 
Thou murderer in intent, baulk’d of thy triumph ! 
Did'st thou not boast thou slay’dst him ? Son! my son! 
Look you, my boy ! what I have done to prove, 
Old as I am, a father’s boundless love. 
I fee] no pangs, but joy beyond compare! 
My son! my son! 
( Totters into his arms.) 
Fran.—So, my assassin failed ! 
Curse on his recreant hand! Oh, God, the pain! 
Seb.—Call on your Prophet, Renegade! ’tis J, 
Whose son is sav’d, can bless my God. 
Fran.— And damn. 
_ (Thunder and lightning. ) 
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Seb.—I die rejoicing. Renegade, repent ! 
Fran.—I do repent ye ’scaped me! Nazarene! 
My adoration, ere the Prophet's creed 
Turn’d me apostate from my father’s faith, 
And made amends in glory, wealth, and power, 
I do disown thee. I do not repent— 
The Prophet is my God !—’tis dark, girl! dark! 
What art thou whispering, restless one ?—’tis chill | 
There are two moons—the stars are reeling down, 
Again, thou restless one! oh! dismal sound! 
The Renegade remembers—that is hell ! 
( The maniac* enters wildly. The Cathedral bell tolls.) 
Maniac—Now is thy fate fulfill’d—thy knell is rung! 
Truth is avenged—repent, repent, repent ! 
Toll, spirits, toll—vile clay to viler clay ! 


Dark spirits, toll ; and blessed spirits, pray! 
* » 


* * * 


(Staggers off, beckoning him, and falls from sight 

at the edge of the distance. ) 7 
Fran.—’ Tis she—’tis she—her call must be obey’d, 

Explicit as the judgment-trump of doom ! 

An ague’s at my heart—a sick, faint thrill, 

Ha! no !—so soon ? 


he could ( Dies.) 


A flash upon my brain. 


The Renegade would. 


Seb.——Repent ! 


Join me in prayer—again, the solemn bell 
Tolls through the welkin of its own accord. 
( They cross themselves, and join in silent devotion till the tolling ceases.) 


Sebastian expires immediately after, 
happily unconscious of the frailty of 
his wife, who just then re-enters on 
the scene. Her heart, however, is 
broken by the united shock of reflec- 
tion and, present horror, and vainly 
soothed by her children, she soon 
breathes her last by her husband's 
corpse. 

A perusal of the original, to which 
our notice may invite, will satisfy the 
reader that it possesses conjunctures of 
high dramatic point and excellence, and 
that—if common sense may intrude 
upon the mysteries of management— 
fitly represented, it would tell with un- 
equivocal and retributive effect. The 
whole, doubtless, would require super- 
vision by the eye of experience to pro- 


duce that adaptation in minor matters 
without which intrinsic merit, as we 
often see, is crippled in its power ; but 
this done, as usual in such cases, we en- 
tertain no doubt of a favourable result, 
Faults and failings of serious mo- 
ment in microscopic eyes, as well as 
such as are worthy of more candid re- 
prehension, might unquestionably be 
adduced ; but, agreeing in the main 
with Swift, that “ Criticism, contrary 
to other faculties of the intellect, is ge. 
nerally the truest and the best when it 
is the first result of the critic's mind— 
as fowlers reckon the first aim for the 
surest, and seldom miss the mark if 
they stay not for the second,” we gladly 
allow ourselves to be swayed, unmo- 
lested, by our primary impression. 


SELMA.t 


To give any thing like a detailed 
arguinent of this metrical romance, or 
“novel in rhyme,” as the author not 
untitly denominates it, would, with our 


limitations, be impracticable, so nume- 
rous, adventitious, and diversified are 
its incidents and episodes. Revelling 
in a limitless and most attractive range, 


* An unfortunate with whom Francesco had some dark dealings at some former 
period, and who is invested by the author with certain mysterious powers of in- 
fluence and locomotion, to deepen the hue of the tragedy, we presume, as, in them- 
selves, she and they are quite extraneous to the story. Hence this necessary expla. 
nation in a foot-note. With the same view it must be, that the bell of the cathedral 
above-mentioned—whence the title of the play—is, ever and anon, made to toll 
most marvellously of its own accord. 

+ Selma, A Tale of the Sixth Crusade. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 
Cornhill. ‘ 
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he soon wearies of the harassing re- 
strictions of regular scheme, and, letting 
his fancy away upon the wing. freely 
follows as she leads, wherever caprice, 
or chance, or charm decides, as his easy 
and ever-shifting pages testify. 


“Sicut aque tremulum labris ubi lumen ahenis 
Sole repereussum, aut radiantis imagine lune, 
Omnia pervelitat late loca, jamque sub auras 
Erigitur, summique ferit laquearia tecti.” 


But what by a more methodical struc- 
ture the author might have gained in 
dignity and condensation, we think we 
can gather from his genius he would 
have lost in fluency and ease ; and we 
are content, therefore, to receive his 
wild fertility and graceful abandon in 
lien of the more orderly, but tamer 
attractions he might otherwise have 
conferred. A slender warp of fact 
js, however, at intervals, introduced, 
with the aim of imparting a historical 
prestige, while it is yet so interwoven 
with the rich and many-coloured welt 
of fiction, as to combine therewith the 
peculiar charms and picturesqueness 
of irregular romance. It purports to 
be a tale of the chivalrous times of the 
Seventh* Crusade, or that of the re- 
nowned St. Louis, who, shining alike 
in valour and in virtue, is, with other 
names well known to story, incidentally 
introduced, so as to bestow an air of 
verity and elevation, and a glow of 
brightness on the poem. Albert—a 
noble youth of our own green isle— 
the epitome of all that is admirable in 
knightly excellence and manly piety— 
is the hero; and serves against the 
infidels with the Earl of Salisbury and 
other illustrious English volunteers, 
who seek that fame under the chivalric 
St. Louis, from the pursuit of which 
their own less aspiring sovereign had 
withdrawn. 

At the storming of Damictta (an 
easy performance, by the way, as his- 
tory tells us it was carried by St. Louis 
without a stroke—mais il n'importe) 
Albert rescues from the death decreed 
against her, Selma, a lovely and high- 
born infidel, who, being in due time 
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reclaimed from her evil creed by 
Anselm, a holy monk, becomes the 
affianced love of her deliverer, and the 
interesting heroine of the romance. 
True to the fuith of her adoption, and 
the love of Albert, she incurs the 
vindictive fury of her relatives and 
former suitor, is artfully seized on and 
carried off by the latter, dauntlessly 
followed by her Christian lover in 
diszuise ; and out of their ever-varving 
adventures in captivity and in freedom, 
in sunshine and in shade, in separation 
and communion, theauthurhas wrought 
his rich mosaic—illustrated, too, by 
scattered sketches of Egypt's storied 
scenery, which are most graceful, and 
of her everlasting and stupendous monu- 
ments, which are, perhaps necessarily, 
defective, and as good as, under the 
circumstances, we are entitled to expect. 
But yet the strain of the whole is not 
suited to the present period: it is 
“behind the time” in its appearance : 
the public taste has moved from the 
point at which it especially—and, we 
grieve to add, poetry in general—could 
tell with its ancient power, and will 
not be arrested but by the united 
radiance of such another constellation 
of “ Shining Ones” as even the young 
among us has beheld ; though now, alas! 
the brightest have left their spheres, 
and those remaining become faint and 
glimmering in their loneliness. The 
author of “Selma,” however, if we 
judge him rightly, is one to whom 
“poetry hes been its own ‘ exceeding 
great reward,” and will not reck a 
chill reception of his efforts, as one 
more laborious and less favoured might. 
The song “free from a minstrel spirit 
flung” will surely well repay itself, 
though there be none to extol its 
excellence ; as he who awakes his harp 
in solitude is rewarded by as rich a 
harmony as if the admiration of thou- 
sands rested on his strain. 


As a specimen of the style, we 
subjoin a few passages, selected, not 
so much on account of their relative 
superiority, as their easy separation 
from the context : 


“THE NILE. 
« Majestic stream! upon thy breast 
Peace sits enthroned, and sober rest ; 
As if, from Eden issuing forth, 
Amid the torrent floods of earth, 


* The author, with strange oversight, commits an anachronism in the very title 
of his poem, which professes to be a tale of the sizth crusade, which was that dis- 
tinguished as the Emperor Frederick's, and, by many years, antecedent to the expe- 
dition of St. Louis, or the seventh, to which he refers. 


Vout, XLV. 


N 
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Thy spring unseen, thy source unknown, 
Thou roll’st, a lovely emblem, on, 

Of the pure mind, ’mid strife and sin 

Of this rude world, all lonely thrown, 
Borne meekly down, by calm wave drawn 
From Faith’s deep founts unseen — 


« As one, whom slow disease and pain, 
Long from the cheerful air retain, 
Where nature’s charms no sweetness shed, 
Upon his sad and joyless bed ; 

If, bearing health, the balmy spring 
Return, on soft and fragrant wing, 

To chase the sickly taint of death 

With its pure touch and genial breath— 
Oh ! how at first, his eager eye 

Ranges o’er earth, and air, and sky, 
Which open on his dazzled view, 

Like some fair world, created new! 
How every infant leaf that blows, 

More sweetly smells than summer rose ; 
How every chirping note along, 

Seems rival to the throstle’s song ; 
And even the humblest daisy’s blow 
Shows lovelier than the garden’s glow. 
—“ It is a lovely day !—how blue, 
How silent, how composed they are, 
These skies and waters, shining through 
The sparkling atmosphere— 

There’s not a breeze or breath, to shake 
The crystal of Menzale’s lake ; 

There’s not a wave or circlet seen, 

To crisp around her islands green ;— 
Or, if a shade the surface streak, 

Or, if a wave its smoothness break, 

It is the shadow of ocean bird, 

Above the sunny mirror sweeping ; 

It is the curl its foot has stirr’d, 

As o’er the motionless blue it oar'd, 
And waked the waters sleeping. 

— Above—around—through earth and sea, 
There's stir of many a feathered thing, 
Which buoyant, or on wave, or wing, 
Floats there, or flits tumultuously. 

Far seen his snowy plume and crest, 
Like white sail, in the ocean waste, 

Or foam-wreath on the distance cast, 
A huger swan, the pelican, 

As monarch of the feather'd train, 
Apart, and silent on the flood, 

Sits in the watery solitude: 

As if he scorn’d the punier race— 

As if he felt one joy might wait, 

On sad and solitary state, 

So cheerless else, and desolate, 

The pride of regal loneliness.” 


On the whole, “Selma” displays a 
copious, but ofien interrupted, vein of 
thought, a just appreciation of grace, 
and comparatively few of those cheap 
and spurious passages which, though at 
first they present a glittering aspect, 


yet when stripped of the tinsel of 
euphuistic covering, stand confessed as 
destitute and meagre common-places. 
But the author has not without injury 
enjoyed the ‘fatal facility” of the 
octusyllabie verse, which; in too many 
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instances, has courted him to abridge 
Jabour at the expense of elegance and 
vigour, and adopt superficial modes of 
expression, which, while they suit the 
rhythm, painfully impair the power and 
recision of the thought. The evil is, 
however, so strongly incidental to the 
measure as to have subjected to it the 
many able writers who, captivated by 
its ease and sprightliness, its peculiar 
fitness for brilliant narrative, and abrupt 
and startling transitions, have been in- 
duced to forego, in its favour, the 
more difficult, stately, and sonorous 
heroic. These qualities, though de- 
sirable, are dangerous, and, with its 
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digressive tendency, its slender and 
easily extended length, and its strong 
antipathy to compression, have led the 
author to prolong his poem to a degree 
unusual and disadvantageous. ‘The 
termination of twelve ample cantos 
still leaves the story in suspense, and, 
we presume, it will take another dozen 
to contain the sequel. This, we submit 
to him, though it may prolong the 
“pleasure of production,” considerably 
abridges that of perusal, as the spirit 
and interest necessari/y become thereby 
diluted, and the narrative probably 
halting, rambling, and unjointed. 


IGNATIA.* 


A preasine and unlaboured effusion, 
full of feminine delicacy, evidently 
the fruit of a genuine impulse, and 
free alike from the stiffness and, we 
had nearly said, the stability of pre- 
meditation. It is one of those crea- 
tions of softness and seclusion which 
demand both for their due appreciation 
—unfit to respond to the rough and 
stirring requirements of the times, or 
ruffle it successfully with its bolder and 
more robust competitors. The uutho- 
ress is already known to the poetic 
public and to our readers as a sweet 
and attractive writer, not meanly skilled 
in that music of language which ex- 
resses the music of the mind; and 
cS present volume will not be unac- 
ceptable to such as can relish delicate 
harmony of sentiment when fittingly 
embodied. ‘It is a tale of that which 
hath been and which shall be—lovers’ 
vows and lovers’ frailty, a topic wherein 
most female poets, with the fervour and 
unity of feeling pre-eminently theirs, 
find their most frequent and most ardent 
inspiration. The forsaken fond one 
sings her own Jament ; and though the 
subject be strictly single, the accessories 


few, and the thoughts all closely kin- 
dred and concentric, yet this simple 
theme and narrow range contain what 
most of all has absorbed and agitated 
human feelings. Ignatia is an orphan, 
rich and beautiful, the child of Eastern 
romance and Spanish loftiness, and unites 
in herself the characteristic fervour and 
reserve of each. She derives from the 
excess of these last asomewhat clouded 
lot, and notwithstanding her high gifts, 
dwellsin self-sought seclusion, friendless 
and solitary, amid her own fair but un- 
tenanted domains. But loneliness is 
not always “ the nurse of high thoughts” 
only, and to her had proved the parent 
of wayward and morbid aims, when 
the casual intrusion of Leon—an ac- 
complished stranger—upon her specu- 
lative solitude, dissipates her airy phan- 
tasies, and draws on a living object all 
her thoughts. They mutually woo, 
and win, and wed, and, for a time, in 
the rich Mush of youthful feeling, gather 
profuse and perfect happiness. But 
Leon, anon, tires of this too easy lapse 
of life, as his watchful companion often 
reads in his languid attention and wist- 
ful looks. 


« Upon his brow had crept 
A gradual weariness, a moody gloom, 
And listlessly his step did roam around 
Her broad domains, and oft impatiently 
She saw him gazing towards the circling bound 
OF the blue mountains, or upon the sky 
Turning all restlessly a longing eye ; 
As if the sight of all free, wandering things— 
The clouds, the eagle—made him long for wings.” 


Framing an excuse, at length, he left her to return, he feigned, “ere the new 
moon,” 


«In ample time to share 


And sympathise in all tne loving care 


Of her young motherhood 


* Ignatia and other Poems, 
and Co., Paternoster-row. 


By M. A. Browne. 
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Time, however, sped to falsify his her to desert it in search of him fro 
words—doubt darkened into despair— whom, though false, she could not fos 
the loss of her child, “the miniature a moment, sever her affections, 
of him she loved,” stripped her home And, now, she stood, 

of its last, solitary charm, and soon led 


«« A weary stranger in a vast 
And noisy city,” 


“a : A 

before Leon’s gaily lighted and festive throng of revellers, for a time, with il 
dwelling. That night, heedless and scrutiny severe and dark presentiment rege 
vain, the deceiver gave a mask, and, she vainly sought him amid the brilliant " 


; . : king 
entering unnoticed with the motley concourse. But, anon, bish 


« The crowd fell back, and from a distant door cire 
Glided a form, which, ever seen before, Wh 
May never be forgotten: very slight ral 
Was that young maiden, and the robe of white not 
Flowed like a cloud around her; sunny hair the 
Fell loosely o’er her shoulders ; smooth and fair nor 
As ivory was her brow ; her little foot ado 
Paced o’er the marble as a snowfall mute ; his 
Her mouth was small and roseate, and a smile pro 
Played there like summer lightning; but the glance of 
Of her clear eyes—those might, indeed, beguile 

The coldest heart, unto the utterance 

Of admiration! They were sweet and mild, 

And yet at times as timid, startled, wild, 

As are a half-tamed fawn’s. She paused, and raised 
Those winning eyes, and, whilst in silence gazed 

The listening crowd. from those.rich lips she poured 
Such melody as thrills the inmost heart ; 

Now, like the lark, its thrilling sweetness soared, 

Now, like the dying swan, complained apart ; 

Now, murmured low and soft, like woodland rills, 

Now wikened like the torrent of the hills, 

To wilder notes. When ceased that glorious strain 

It was a moment ere we breathed again ; 

And when was broken that delicious thrall, 

Fair Isabel was passing from the hall. 

— Whose was the smiling face that bent towards her's, 
With the devotion of a worshipper’s? 

Whose was the proffered hand that led her forth ? 

Was not he there, my lonely hope on earth ? 

Even so, I knew too well the stately tread, 

The curls that clustered round the graceful head ; 
Mine eyes grew dim, my forehead throbbed and burned, 
And, ere my startled consciousness returned, 

The twain were gone.” 


ver 
ter 
un 
the 
an' 
sy! 


Ignatia passes from the bewildering scene to hide or mitigate her agony; 
but now 


« There were slow steps upon the terraced walk, 
And two came forward, mingling gentle talk, 
Even such as lovers use”— 


and sight and hearing testify to her faculty of conjuring up a lovely pro 
too truly, that the perjured Leon is totype, and in its truthfulness and free- 
wooing, too resistlessly, the lovely dom, the pictorial skill of giving “a 
Isabel to fly. Insensibility and fever local habitation and a name” to a beau- 
happily supervene to suspend, for a tiful, but, only for it, a still impalpable, 


fl i ee i ee ee ee le a 


time, the horror of the revelation, and, 
long ere she has recovered, Leon has 
fled irrevocably to consummate his 
frailty in a foreign land. 

The extract above, it will be ac- 
knowledged, remarkably evinces, in its 
life-like vividness and grace, the poetic 


imagining. 

The volume in general manifests 
the distinctive excellencies of the au- 
thoress’ sex—delicacy, refinement, viva- 
city, and fervour ; and, if not altogether 
free from the usually associated fragility 
and evanescence, it is only in accord- 








m 
for 





ance with the converse of the principle 
known to economists as that of com- 
ensation, by which exuberance, in 
une respect, is counteracted by de- 
ficience in another. 
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A mélange of shorter pieces—among 
which we would distinguish “* Leodine” 
and “ Queen Guinever’s Hair” for their 
ballad naiveté and simplicity—forms 
an agreeable conclusion to the volume. 


THE REIGN OF LOCKRIN.* 


A poem springing from the ancient 
fables of Geoffrey of Monmouth, with 
regard to the primeval race of British 
kings, but madifving the venerable 
bishop's legend by such serviceable 
circumstances as suit a poet's need, 
Whatever be the capacity of the gene- 
ral theme for epic composition, we do 
not admire the author's judgment in 
the selection of his particular topic, 
nor do we conceive that, even when 
adopted, it has yielded its utmost to 
his treatment. Indeed, of its own 
proper fitness for a poem, irrespective 
of his management, we entertain no 
very high opinion, Few take an in- 
terest in the dim and distant, when 
unaccompanied by the magnificent or 
the momentous ; the attraction of mere 
antiquity is insufficient to secure our 
sympatiy, aul the poet who pitches 
his scenes in a rade, barbarian age, 
nuked alike of any association of in- 
terest or grandeur—who avowedly 
neglects, moreover, any attempt at 
fidelity of conception or truth of por- 
traiture, viewing the past, not in its 
own, but in a light reflected from the 
present—can, in tairness, only contem- 


plate for his production a cold recep- 
tion, and a speedy restoration to that 
congenial obscurity with which it deals, 
Antiquity in itself has majesty, and its 
clouds and darkness their appropriate 
gloom and grandeur ; but it is not to 
every one they will yield their light- 
ning, and the eye soon weuaries of an 
unrelieved expanse of lowering and 
impervious mists. 

But setting aside this primary de- 
fect, which belongs to the scheme and 
substance of the poem, and not to its 
execution as it exists, it assuredly pos- 
sesses no weak infusion of a poetic 
spirit. The strain is wild, tender, and 
melancholy—the outline fragmentary 
and irregular—the entire remote from 
the usual haunts of memory and fancy. 
The impression it leaves upon the 
mind is dim and indefinite. and, like 
diagrams drawn on the forsaken shore, 
soon to be effaced by the reflux of 
ordinary habitudes of sentiment and 
thought. It is as a dream when we 
awake—strange, baseless, and, but for 
a brief space, influential. To quote 
the same similitude in our author’s 
apter language :— 


« The theme is but a broken one—like what 

In sleep will lead the mind through many ways, 
Pourtraying forms or deeds to troubled thought, 
Irregularly joined ; yet, in the maze 

Of their dark wand'rings, showing how to raise 
Conjecture from strange things half heard or seen, 
Until th’ awakened sense be'ore it lays 

A tule of the long night, from what hath been, 

At first, but deemed a wild, or too imperfect scene.” 


The style is singularly equal, easy, 
and euphonical. A constant sense of 
the becoming is perceptible through- 
out—a sense, however, of that species 
which is apt to decline into timidity, 
and nullify the license, and, so to speak, 
audacity of thought, which is the poet’s 
privilege, and, in a great degree, his 
power. The adjustment of this faculty, 
so as to control, without preponder- 
ating, in the mental economy, is, by 
the way, a matter of infinite moment, 
as well as of the rarest attainment ; 
and it is obvious that it is to its dis- 
proportion we are chiefly to trace, on 
the one side, the insipid moderation of 
such as indite “prose fringed with 





* The Reigu of Lockrin. London: 





thyme,” and on the other, the helmless 
deviations of the mere rhapsodist into 
the “wide inane” of nonsense. Its 
general excess or defect, with the at- 
tendant evils, is of easy illustration in 
the works of many, but its constant 
perfection of proportion, we may safely 
assert, in those of none. In our author 
it seems excessive, and, consequently, 
he displays—what is at once the pri- 
vilege and penalty of genius—a deep 
aud tender sensibility, much more than 
the other main constituent—a fervid 
and creative fancy. While a quicken- 
ing current of genuine, if not lofty, 
sentiment pervades the entire, the evi- 
dence of “a shaping mind” is rare— 


Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, 
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the range of illustration, limited and 
obvious, consisting with that general 
tropical style inseparable from verse, 
of a few trite and oft-reiterated simili- 
tudes coeval with Homer, and so ex- 
ceedingly natural, expressive, or fami- 
liar, as to spring spontaneous to the 
summons of the meanest imagination. 
This defect is, we feel assured, in a 
great part superinduced and not in- 
herent. A desire to steer clear of 
what is far-fetched or meretricious, has 
led him to forego the search of what 
is original and captivating. But, be 
this as it may, subtract from his stock 
of similes, mvonbeams, storms, torrents, 
and a few such well-worn and veteran 
auxiliaries, and the fee-simple of the 
remainder will be but little worth. The 
epic or narrative portion is scauty to 
the last degree, but for this we may find 


A casual incursion into the contents 
of this volume, excited expectations 
from which a more correct and formal 
scrutiny made large deductions. We 
happened to alight on some of the 
felicitous snatches which, good in con- 
ception, and equally so in expression, 
lighten here and there throughout it, 
and, reading therein indications of a 
ripened intellect and an educated taste, 
trustfully turned con amore to a con- 
secutive perusal. But (we speak of 
the Devoted One, and not of the ap- 
pended poems) there is a wide differ- 
ence between the collection of some 
fine materials, and the- raising of a 
noble edifice—the discovery of some 
valuable constituents and their adjust- 
ment in that due relation which gives 
strength and symmetry to a composi- 
tion, It will not sutfice the poet's 
purpose to seize and note down the 
bright thoughts which, in some happy 
moment of excitement, have gratified 
his aspirations, and, connecting them 
with the dull and low-pitched pru- 
ductions of an ordinary mood, com- 
placently contemplate the discrepant 
and ill-circumstanced performance. He 
must not trust to such precarious con- 
tributions, and, acquiescing in the de- 
ceptive supposition that wide and 
frequent alternations are the notes of 
genius, merely submit himself to the 
random impulses of nature as contra- 
distinguished from, and independent 
of, art ; and conceive that her beautiful 
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THE DEVOTED ONE.* 


[August 


some compensation in its wildness and 
eccentricity. The portraitures gre 
fugitive, shadowy, and imperfect, but 
still the scattered lineaments are tes 
Jatively just and true; though, as an 
individual item, the revenge of Gen. 
dolah on her beautiful and guileless 
rival for Lockrin’s love, is far too 
hideous: to be probable, and, even 
though it were within the pale of truth 
fur too horrible to be admitted ina 
species of composition whose aim is to 
refine upon reality. The Spenserian 
stanza, to which the public ear has 
been, of late days, thoroughly famili. 
arized, is that adopted, and, in this 
case, certainly with judgment, as, both 
in its nature und assuciations, it is by 
much the best suited to catch and to 
communicate the peculiar spirit of the 
theme. 


and eccentric creations, unreviewed by 
judgment and uncombined by skill, 
can pass muster among works on which 
the unremitting action of both con. 
jointly has been exercised, It is one 
thing to make brief excursions into the 
joyous realms of poesy, and bring back 
choice and sparkling specimens of her 
priceless produce—to catch something 
of the lustre of those transient gleams 
of glory, which are occasionally shed 
upon the brains of all who are any 
wise given to the charms of song—to 
indite, in a word, those fragile, but 
frequently most attractive pieces, dis- 
tinguished by the epithet of fugitive ; 
and it is another to lay the scheme of 
an extended poem—to have in view a 
purposed end—to collect materials 
with design—to execute in mutual 
harmony and fitness, so that, the same 
spirit governing throughout, the various 
parts may co-operate for a common and 
paramount result, and not stand isolate 
or feebly dependent, as if in reality cast 
together by a “ fortuitous concurrence.” 

These remarks, we are happy to 
say, do not in their fulness attach to 
the contents of the volume before us ; 
but are yet so far applicable, as to be 
at once suggested by a comparison of 
our author's shorter essays with the 
more claborate dramatic composition 
which gives the title to his book. 
While he exhibits imagination, senti- 
ment, phraseology, and judgment suf- 
ficient for the former, he brings, we 
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Murray, Argyle-street, 


* The Devoted One, and Other Poems. By Dugald Moore. Glasgow: Thomas 
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conceive, an obviously inadequate 
supply of these to his more protracted 
and arduous performance. We do not 
find therein that store of thought— 
that depth of feeling—that diversity of 
diction—that amount of wisdom, or 
that degree of inspiration which are 
essential to the construction, animation, 
and adornment of a composition that 
Jooks so high as the Devoted One. 
Impressive passages, striking configu- 
rations, and vigorous janguage are 
often to be met with ; but the relative, 
as well as the separate, character of 
the parts of any writing is to be con- 
sidered, and when power is not sus- 
tained, but often stands side by side 
with feebleness—when merit is, ever 
and again, marred by the contiguity of 
worthlessness—and when the same 
ideas, invested in nearly the same 
language, are with undue frequency 
pressed into the service, the reader's 
temper is too prone to deny the ex- 
istence of both the former, and to 
meet with indifference the well-worn 
and too familiar aspects of the latter. 
The play is one of that class which is 
limited to the study, and was never 
written, we presume, with a view to 
its representation, so remote from re- 
ality are many of its incidents, and so 
little influenced by art its disposition. 
It discards every thing like compact- 
ness or symmetry of structure, consist- 
ing, in fact, of a series of occurrences 
devoid of unity of aim, affecting suc- 
cessively three different characters, 
who respectively take the lead in the 
three different and integral acts into 
which the composition is distributed. 

The Devoted One ( Bertha) terminates 
her career under the sacrificial knife, 
with the first scene of the second act ; 
her lover (Cathu/) then takes up the 
part of hero, and occupies the fore- 
ground till the end of the same, when 
he declines into inaction and _ insig- 
nificance ; and the third, the remaining 
portion of the piece, is appropriated 
to Boadicea, who, heretofore a minor 
accessory, is now advanced to pro- 
minence, and principally sustains the 
drama until its tragic termination. 

As thus, in the plot, it appears the 
author allows himself ample latitude, 
so, in the subordinate conduct and 
colouring, he is not a whit the less 
disposed to overleap the bounds which 
a moderate regard to descriptive ac- 
curacy and consistency of keeping 
would prescribe. He thus introduces, 
as it were, hap-hazard, a commixture of 
creeds—Druidic, Gothic, and Judaic 
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a confusion of customs, and a style 
of intercourse and demeanour which 
would assuredly provoke the malison of 
an antiquary, properly so called, if any 
of that testy race should chance to read 
it. The repeated invocations of Luci- 
fer, and reference to his expulsion and 
his doom—the introduction of the 
Gothic idol, Odin, as the object of 
Druidical worship—the pompous de- 
scriptions of the plumed and steel-clad 
hosts of Britain, &c. furnish obvious 
instances ; while with respect to those 
other points of propriety, the obser- 
vance of which is certainly no mean 
merit, though their neglect may be a 
venial error, we find frequent perver- 
sions of the cardinal doctrine and cere- 
monial of the Druids—witness the 
characters surrounded with circum- 
stances to which we cannot but re- 
member they were altogether strangers, 
and hear them deliver themselves in 
a strain which, however it might suit 
the nineteenth century, ill consists with 
our conceptions of those dark and 
distant times. With regard to difficult 
and harassing conjunctures, and not a 
few such occur, the author evinces 
but little foresight to avoid, and, what 
is worse, but little labour or ingenuity 
to extricate himself from the perplexi- 
ties in which he has been _ heedlessly 
involved. These arise partly from the 
defective basis of the play, and partly 
from a hasty acquiescence in his first 
suggestions as to the sentiment and 
incident, without sufficient apprehen- 
sion of their bearings. 

The sudden transition of the veteran 
Ulgar, on hearing his daughter’s doom, 
from being, one moment, a god-like 
chief, to being, in the next, a drivelling 
dotard, is felt at once to be a rude and 
hasty expedient to evade the expendi- 
ture of thought and device which a 
more natural procedure would have 
imposed. The momentary resurrec- 
tion of Cathul, likewise, after so long 
a withdrawal from the scene, to con~ 
summate the fate of the traitor Luell, 
with his immediate relapse into the 
embrace of death, bears an exceed- 
ingly inartificial and make-shift charac- 
ter; and, in the protracted exhibition 
at the witch’s cave, the aggregation of 
ghostly monstrosities presented to us 
is obviously gratuitous — untowardly 
appearing, as they do, without being 

summoned, and then ridiculously va- 
nishing like a herd of frightened school- 
boys, at the production of the old hag’s 
switch, without having eontributed an 
iota to any submitted purpose. 
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We shall not ‘direct attention to 
minuter points, comprehending that 
extensive class which, being of ready 
apprehension but tedious expression, 
is better reserved for the reader's sa- 
gacity ; nor can we report otherwise 
than in a general way upon the beauties 
and excellencies which are strewed 
throughout, as unfortunately they are 
so interwoven with an inferior context, 
as to forbid quotation in their associated 
state, and, at the same time, to render 
the task of separation forcible and un- 
satisfactory. Many of the faults, how- 
ever, it should be kept in view, are the 
offspring of carelessness, indolence, or 
inexperience, and thus far remediable ; 
and this consideration, while it leaves 
the composition defective as it stands, 
will yet largely mitigate the censure 
which, without it, might be passed on 
the capacity of the writer. 

Of the supplementary matter of the 
volume we are, as we have hinted, 
able to speak in laudatory terms. Being 
chiefly the results of sudden impulses, 
short but vigorous, they afford but 
little scope for the admission of those 
defects which we have noticed in his 
more complex and systematic per- 
formance ; and embracing without ex- 
ceeding, exercising without exhausting 
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the points and powers in which he 
excels, are, in the main, attractive 
diversified, and well supported. His 
genius manifestly inclines to the de. 
scriptive rather than the dramatic line 
and, when he pretermits the dangers 
and difficulties of the latter, he often 
expatiates with a force and freedom 
which imply no mean degree of mas. 
tery. We submit some fragments, 
which will, however, but imperfectly 
exemplify the tone and character of his 
shorter compositions, which embrace a 
variety of topics, versified in a variety 
of measures. The first is from a poem 
entitled “ The Solitary,” embodying a 
strange and fanciful conception, being 
descriptive—purely in a poetical way, 
of course—of the fate and feelings of'a 
youth, who, cast on a desert isle in 
infancy, grows up the only being of his 
race among the denizens of the wild, 
still developing, however, the native 
supremacy and nobility of man, despite 
the shackles of hostile circumstance, 
and the inability of the dumb creation 
round to raise or answer to his aspira- 
tions. The lines will serve to repre- 
sent a style to which the author's taste 
is prone, and in which he is frequently 
extremely happy. ‘ 


« A solitary isle amidst the deep 

Blue billows of the wide Pacific—where 
The mighty waters, covering half our world, 
Roll in the glad embraces of the sun ; 

A gorgeous isle, a living paradise, 

Starting above the ocean warm and wild ; 
And silent as a solitary cloud, 

Pillow’d far up beside the dreaming moon : 
A calm retreat—as beauteous, and as rich 
In all the sweet variety of shade, 

As nature ever planted in the sea;— 

Where summer spreads an endless bed of flowers 
For time and silence to repose themselves 
Amidst the scented perfume.” 







. 


« He was a strange enthusiast of the wild— 
A poet, whose rapt soul was fed and fired 


At nature’s holiest altar. 


He had thoughts 


Lofty as ever swell'd the human heart ; 

Wild wandering images of majesty, 

Befitting his fair birth-place—but, alas! 

Fated as ure the lonely clouds of morn, 

To pass away in silence; and he felt, 

Although unseen, a dim mysterious link, 

Which bound him, as he thought, to other forms 
Than those which breath’d around him ; his delight 
Was oft to shun their wanderings, and climb 
Alone some mountain's solitary crest, 

When the sky swam in beauty ; and the sun, 


The centre of magnificence, like God, 
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Look’d through the golden curtains of the eve 

On a majestic and delightful world, 

Yes, he would sit like statue, motionless, 

Silently worshipping the setting orb, 

Far flashing o’er the waters; his bright eye 
Beaming in speechless rapture, and his heart 
Bursting to find expression of his praise. 

And when at Jast the mighty king of day 

Vanished behind the ocean, leaving heaven 

Ani the broad deep one matchless world of fire, 
Oft would he stretch his hands as if to catch 

The dying splendour—while adown his cheek 
Tears, wrung from out their hidden chamber, chased 
Each other—and his spirit felt a pang 
Like one departing from an early love.” 

In the numerous instances of that to confer spirit, brewty, and compre- 
species of writing which may be styled hension. It were easy, as well as agree- 
diminutive epic, as narrative of some able, to multiply illustrations ; but a few 
striking historic occurrence, we find stanzas from “ The Death of Napoleon” 
considerable skill and energy in group- must suffice, and, at the same time, 
ing and advancing salient points so as forma desirable conclusion to our paper. 


« The Master Spirit of a world, 

In vision still a king, 

Like eagle from his eyrie hurl'd, 
With shorn and broken wing, 

Lay shivering with life's latest ‘pang : 
Yet o'er him faded glory sang 

On Fame’s exhausted string, 

Of days when he, earth’s loftiest one, 
Soar'd high in battle’s Llood-red sun. 


. . . . . 


«¢ At his death-hour, a tempest broke,* 
Far out upon the deep, 

Whose giant billows shook the rock 
Where he was doom’d to sleep; 

The sea-surge lash’d to mist was driven 
Athwart the blazing brow of heaven; 
And with almighty sweep 

The rattling thunder shook the shore, 
Like his own loved artillery’s roar. 


*¢ Tt kindled up the fading ray 

Of his expiring glance: 

* Charge—charge! your eagles have the day, 
My cuirassiers advance ; 

An empire's spoil is your reward, 

Strike down yon leopard—on, my guard, 
Ye chosen hearts of France! 

I've given—lI'll give earth’s kingdoms law, 
The glorious fight is ours—ha, ha!’ 


« Thus in the conflict’s fearful strife, 
That mighty spirit still 


* “With the 5th of May came wind and rain, and a dreadful tempest, which 
uprooted all the trees about Longwood. Napoleon's passing spirit was deliriously 
engaged in a strife more terrible than that of the elements around. The words 
‘téte d’armée,’ the last which escaped his lips, intimated that his thoughts were 
watching the current of a heady fight; and after a struggle, which indicated the 
criginal strength of his constitution, Napoleon breathed his last."—Scott’s Life of 
Napoleon, 
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Strove to the latest span of life, 

With all a giant's will. 

He saw his thousand fights once more, 

He heard the shock—the charge—the roar. 
But death’s dark hand is chill; 

Ay, far more potent than the vow 

Of kings combin'd against him now. 


“ He died—that quiver was his last— 
That restless soul has fled; 

And hush’d for ever is that blast, 
Which tbrill'd the world with dread ; 
The levelling thunder’s hollow moan, 
Fit dirge for nature’s loftiest one, 
Peals o’er his crownless head ; 

Type of his reign, the lightning fires 
The universe, and then expires.” 


~ . . . 


FEMALE PORTRAITS.—NO. III,—LADY SYDENHAM, 
INTRODUCTION, 


Tuere is, perhaps, no surer test of genius, either in a writer, an orator, or a 
painter, than the power possessed by master minds in any of these departments, 
of making us abjure (for the moment at least) all preconceived theories, and 
clothe ourselves and our sentiments in the garb prescribed for us by those, in 
the result of whose opinions we feel, at-all events, compelled to acquiesce. One 
short month has scarcely passed since, enamoured of the flowing and unstudied 
draperies of the happy transition period between hoops and hop-sacks, I 
launched out in praise of the Grecian contour of a Cornelia by Romney ; and 
yet, ever since I moored my chair in my friend’s library, so as to sit whole after- 
noons in rapt contemplation of the full-length female portrait opposite, where 
the very genius of grace, as embodied by Sir Joshua, triumphs over the now 
once more familiar stiffness of our grandmother's costume, I have begun to 
think (with the fashionables of our own day) that long waists, ruffles, and 
stomachers, are “ your only wear.” 

There is certainly in them something indissolubly linked with aristocracy 
and refinement ; and while many happier modes of disguising a faulty person 
have been from time to time devised, few ever displayed to such positive ad- 
vantage the perfection of an elegant one. We see from antique portraits why 
a “fine shape” was more insisted on than regular features by the female pane- 
gyrists of yore ; and come to understand how the ravages of small-pox on the 
charms of the countenance, were often compensated by the symmetry of form 
which the closely fitting boddice and unornamented sleeve set off beyond the 
possibility of mistake. The small, delicate foot, too, peeped out so coquettishly 
from beneath the ample furbelow, and the beautifully rounded arm emerged with 
such a subdued charm from the light drapery of the deep transparent ruflle! 
Nor do the belles of our own time appear unaware of the cunning foil afforded 
by the long-exploded black Jace mitten to fingers, which seem to spring forth 
doubly white and taper from its envious shroud. 

The head-dress even—that more questionable point of ancestral female 
policy, in which alone our modern damsels resolutely innovate on antique usage 
—the hair unnaturally taught to forsake the brow it seemed designed to shelter, 
and dragged from its free, native, resting-place, in “ durance vile” of rathless 
pin and bodkin—even this strafge heresy served often to reveal the else 
perhaps unsuspected perfection of that exquisitely defined low forehead, pro- 
nounced by no mean judge of femininebeauty, “an excellent thing in a woman. 
In short—be all this as it may—I lived for the space aforesaid, and should have 
died, too, (if within sight of Sir Joshua’s chef-d'euvre,)in the belief that of all 
the devices for transforming into an angel a mere “creature of earth's mortal 
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mould,” a pale pink negligée of some sixty years since, with its legitimate accom- 
paniments, was the most rare and infallible. 

Shall I ever cease to bear in my own mind’s eye, or succeed in conveying 
to that of another, the slight aerial being, with features and form alike of celestial 
symmetry, who (in beautiful contrast to the deep and almost severe repose of 
her dignified opposite companion) seemed just arrested by the painter's art, 
while flitting across earth's surface on some sy!ph-like and yet feminine errand. 
The nature of her pursuit, indeed, was not left to the imagination, for a basket, 
the very graceful mould of which, like all else, had surely its origin in the artist’s 
fancy, hung light, as if woven of gossamer, across one lovely rounded arm ; 
while the taper fingers of the other buried their lily stems amid a “shower of 
roses” which brought—when coupled with the breezy figure of their bearer— 
the “etherial mildness” of the poet completely before the eye. 

The only cireumstance by which a personification, too bright, surely, when 
first conceived, “for aught beneath this visible diurnal sphere,” was sobered 
and brought down to the level of mortality, was the evanescent character 
(elsewhere alluded to) of our greatest portrait-painter's colouring. If “all that’s 
bright must fade,” never was the adage more truly verified than on the canvas 
of Sir Joshua. And here—though the “ vanishing tints” had happily stopped 
short of utter pallidness—there did pervade the lovely portrait a tone of colour 
so subdued, that pensiveness was now, spite of the youthful springiness of the 
figure, the, prevailing expression of the countenance. The alabaster throat— 
rendered still more dazzling by the black velvet collar, (our clever grandmother's 
most killing of necklaces) —was no longer contrasted with the vermillion lip and 
rosy cheek which must, one felt, have been in youth the portion of one so 
redolent of health. Nay the very roses in the basket had paled their blossoms, 
as if in envy of superior loveliness now itself faded ; and all spoke sadly, 
soltly, yet resistlessly of the decay inseparable from earth’s loveliness, and the 
yet colder, stiller aspect that joyous form had long since been taught by death 
to wear. 

Struck—fascinated, however, by the matchless grace which, had its bare 
outlines alone been discernible, the picture must even then have exhibited— 
and yielding to a prejudice [ am old-fashioned enough, wrong or right, to 
cherish—I could not help saying to Sir Edward in our next téte-a-téte— 

“There’s blood enough certainly in all the pictures on your walls, to justify 
my old-world notions on the subject of aristocracy in beauty. But of all the 
fine women, by whom that blood seems to have been handed down since the 
Conquest, I don’t think one looks so thoroughly é/ite as the lovely creature 
yonder, whose foot Cinderella might have envied, and whose hand speaks 
volumes for her origin. She is noble, I am sure, as the French say—“jusqu'au 
bout des doigts.” 

“ You never were farther out in your life, Will,” said the Baronet, laughing 
heartily, (though the last man in the world to laugh at any thing ancien régime, 
not even a venerable prejudice,) “ as you'll say when you hear that the princess 
of your fancy was a Connaught farmer's daughter! And yet a princess she may 
be, after all, and of more descents than a German one, too, ‘if the Milesian stories 
80 dear to her country are to be believed—for no (and she is ope) ever 
eame but of royal blood, and Uncle Guy would never allow it to bea misalliance 
between a cadet of the house of Sydenham, and a scion of the kings of Con- 
naught. I never saw my fair grand aunt till time had made sadder havoc on her 
roses than on Sir Joshua’s canvas: but if the vision which haunts my childish 
memory of an alabaster statue in black drapery does not deceive me, grace and 
dignity were her’s to advanced age, which might have become a duchess.” 

“ But Edward,” said I, interrupting him, in my impatience—“ how came a 
farmer's daughter, all angel or princess though she were, to find admittance 
into a family so intrenched in pride, as—forgive me for saying it-—your's (till 
your late cousiu’s unhappy alliance) had always shown itself ?” 

“Oh!” replied he, gaily, “love laughs at quarterings; and never more 
effectually than when it gains a lodgment in the well-garrisoned breast of a rough, 
middle-ayed veteran. Uncle Guy (my grand uncle, of course, he, you remember, 
in the gallery, with the bluff, soldier-bearing, manly-scarred visage, and three- 
cornered hat of true Kevonhuller dimensions) was just the man to surrender at 
discretion, when the spirit of romance, so omaipotent in the heroic bosom, was 
fairly evoked, And though (for there’s a riddle as well as a romance in his 
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history) he did not marry the object before whom his pride of birth was veiled ; 
the dust” - 

“ Do you mean to say,” exclaimed I hastily, “that he fell in love with an 
thing prettier than that lovely creature before us ¢” y 

“Not a bit prettier,” answered the Baronet—*nay (as I have heard, on 
contemporary authority) not quite, if any thing, so beautiful. And yet the 
woman he married was not the one he surrendered his heart and his pride to,” 

“ Am [ to believe, then, that such lovely creatures hunt in couples, to distract 
poor single gentlemen, and make fools of colonels of horse ?” 

“ Believe just as much or as little as you please on the subject,” said Sip 
Edward, yet more enigmatically, “ With the daughter of a Connauzht farmer 
Uncle Guy fell in love, and the daughter of a Connaught tarmer became (as 
the eatalozue there will perhaps satisfy you) Dame Evelyn Sydenham, wife of 
Sir Guy Sydenham, governor of , and colonel of bis majesty’s — regiment 
of dragoons. And yet, Dame Evelyn aforesaid and Uncle Guy's first (or, I 
ought rather, perhaps, to say, considering what a Puilander he had been all his 
life, his ast) unwedded flame were not one and the same person.” 

“TI always hated mysteries, Ned,” said I, peevishly, “at least those which 
without a key, there is no hope of elucidating. So just put me out of pain; 
with this one proviso, that nothing you may tell me 1s to disenchant that 
radiant vision, or disturb the sweet memory of it which I hope to carry to my 
grave.” 

“T'll ensure you against that,” replied Sir Edward, gaily. “ You are more 
likely to remember it than ever, when | have told you (which, being such an 
old story, 1 must do very imperfectly) how that picture came to claim a place, 
and an honorable one, too, I assure you, in our family collection. I am a sad 
ignoramus about Ireland, and shall make strange work, I fear, with manners and 
localities ; but you, who have been, I believe, in the green isle, can, perhaps, 
put me right. At all events, you'll know exactly how it should all be, and fill 
up blanks in my old-world narration. I had it chiefly from Aunt Mabel ; bat 
it was the letters from the stricken hero himself, while endeavouring to reconcile 
his friends to a very startling alliance, which first interested me, as a boy, in the 
affair ; and showed me how cou/eur-de-rose Jove could paint matters, even when 
the pencil was wielded by as plain (his enemies were wont to call him Guy of 
Gaunt) a son of Mars, as ever concealed a soul of mingled fire and gentleness 
under a rough, yet gentlemanlike exterior. 

“ But I feel that 1 ought—to inspire you with any thing like adequate interest 
—to introduce you more at length to Sir Guy, (as he became on assuming, us 
the reward of long services, a colonial government.) And if, while I am 
sketching the veteran, and you are looking at the picture, the musing tale of 
Beauty and the Beast comes across your recollection—pray remember, how 
fond, spite of his looks, ‘la belle’ became of her metamorphosed husband ; and 
assure yourself that the lovely being yonder returned, in all its truth and de- 
votedness, the manly affection which years only served to enhance and deepen.” 


en 


My great grandfather, Sir Godfrey, 


professionless and provisionless, upon 
had seven sons ; and as they all lived 


a too, too pacific world. The world, 


to manhood, and were gifted with the 
tastes which ‘gentle blood’ is heir to, 
it may be thought that Guy, the 
youngest, was very well off to obtain, 
almost before he could walk (as was 
then a “custom more honoured in the 
breach than the observance”) an en- 
signcy in a marching regiment. 

it was, however, a moving body in 
more senses than one ; for long ere the 
youthful “ ancient” could wield the pair 
of colours which had floated before his 
juvenile fancy, the corps itself, at the 
peace of 17—, was disbanded, and the 
tall, young, would-be soldier cast adrift, 


however, is seldom long in this anti- 
belligerent mood, Its “ voice” (in some 
quarter or other) “ is still for war ;” and 
this being in Guy’s ear at nineteen the 
“most sweet” of possible “ voices,” he 
flew at its call to join, as a volunteer, 
the army of Prince Ferdinand in Ger- 
many. Alter serving con amore und 
sans pay, till some military experience 
and much barren praise had fallen to 
his portion, he was enabled, by good 
interest at home, and a good word from 
abroad, to put himself at the head of a 
small corps of auxiliaries (chiefly raised 
on his father’s northern estates) au- 
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nexed to the ver _limited force of 
regulars despatche from Great Britain. 

Uncle Guy was now at the summit 
of his sublunary wishes ; and when, at 
the close of some more than ordinarily 
prilliant affair, in which the naturally 
martial air of his honest countenance 
had been further enhanced by a couple 
of cuts from a Walloon sabre, Prince 
Ferdinand embraced the young colonel- 
commandant before his assembled état- 
major, to say that he returned to Eng- 
land “covered with glory,” would be 
to mar, by a modern common-place, 
a bit of chivalry worthy of the olden 


That Colonel Guy Sydenham took 
rank henceforward among the female 
patriots of Great Britain with the 
greut Frederick himself, (which grand 
monarque, by the way, he could have 
put into his pocket,) was perhaps but 
the natural consequence of patriotism 
on the one side, and celebrity on the 
other. But when, on his entrance 
into a modish circle, all the assumed 
fops who then formed its unbelligereut 
ortion, shrunk into utter insignificance 

fore the plain soldier, who carried 
(as he himself humourously asserted ) 
his diploma of admission to the “ ugly 
club” indisputably engraved on his 
countenance, there must have been 
something even beyond his very fine 
person and noble military air, which 
fixed all eyes, and many hearts among 
the female part of the assembly, at once 
on the fortunate hero. 

By his rivals, the vogue of Uncle 
Guy was ascribed to feminine caprice 
and contradiction. Shakespeare would 
have said they loved him; but the 
truth simply was, (as my grandaunt 
Mabel, from a slight, personal singe 
could testify,) that, in spite of his sears, 
nobody else was half so agreeable aud 
insinuating. By the mere force of 
good humour and good breeding, of 
pleasing and being pleased with every 
body, he remained a favourite with all 
during the brief interval of peace 
which intervened between his German 
campaigns, and his return to a scene 
of less civilized warfare in the wilds 
of North America. 

From this also, in due time, he re- 
turned with a fresh crop of laurels, and 
no longer a mere flirting soldier of 
fortune, but a man entitled from rank 
and station to carry weight in the ma- 
trimonial world. At five and twenty 
“toasts” (a word of antique and well- 
nigh forgotten significance) had flut- 
tered around him. At five and thirty, 


“heiresses” smiled propitiously, and 
“ matches” (another exploded term for 
minor prizes in the lottery) looked as 
though it might, if he so pleased, be a 
match. 

But though the nine sabre and gun- 
shot wounds—through any one of 
which a soul less capacious than that 
of Uncle Guy might have easily slipped 
—were a joke to the ninety and nine 
orifices made by Cupid in the most 
susceptible of human hearts, it was 
somehow proof against every thing in 
the shape of a regular approach ; and 
all those memorable “ passages” in his 
eventful life which at all menaced 
matrimony, were invariably distin- 
guished by the wildest romance, and 
utter disregard of what the French 
call “les convenances.” 

Another week’s detention, for ex- 
ample, in captivity among the Iroquois, 
would have infallibly been wound up 
by an union—repented of quickly 
enough, no doubt, yet honorably per- 
severed in to death—with the beauti- 
ful Squaw, to whose interposition he 
owed his escape from the tomahawks 
of her tribe. And in Germany it had 
required all the authority, as a com- 
mander and a friend, of Prince Fer- 
dinand, to prevent his Quixotic protégé 
from extending to a compact for life 
the protection afforded by him to a 
Westphalian vine-dresser’s daughter, 
from the swords of murdering Croats. 
Guy, in short, could only love seri- 
ously under circumstances of strong 
excitement and “high pressure ;” and 
though in a drawing-room, with belles 
of his own standing, he could flirt, ad- 
mire, and go through the routine of 
gallantry with all the spirit, and much 
of the zest of an adept, he came away, 
if not absolutely heart-whole, yet with 
none of the enthusiasm of passion 
which, in romantic and singular situa- 
tions, had prompted him more than 
once, not only to sacrifice liberty, but 
friends, family, and fortune. So his 
hour not being come, or, at least, as 
yet averted by friendly interposition, 
Uucle Guy had once more returned at 
forty, from foreign service, a fine and 
unwedded man, when the catastrophe 
occurred which sealed his matrimonial 
destiny. 

It was on a Christmas eve, I think, 
somewhere about the year 17—, when 
the inmates of a secluded farm-house, 
situated at the head of an ocean creek, 
ou the shores of the wild district form- 
ing the debateable land between the 
counties of Galway and Mayo, had 
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been for some hours retired to rest, 
that the slumbers of the farmer himself, 
a stout, hale, weather-beaten carle, of 
some fifty years and upwards, were 
disturbed by no midnight marauder, or 
less substantial supernatural visitant, 
but by the light hand of his favourite 
daughter Aileen, applied with gentle 
violence to his stalwart shoulder. 

“ Father dear !” whispered the beau- 
tiful apparition—one of the loveliest, 
perhaps, by which so rude a pillow was 
ever before haunted—“awake! awake! 
It’s an hour or more since the cry of 
drowning men on Innismoran came 
moaning on my ear above the roar of 
the gale, and now when, the blessed 
saints be praised for it, there's a bit of 
a lull, their wild sereech for help comes 
at times so plain to the shore, that it 
would wake the very dead in their 
graves. We must help them, father 
dear! else they'll all be dead before 
morning.” 

“Help them! Aileen mavourneen !” 
repeated the old man, whom a few 
moments had sufficed to rouse to his 
long familiar duty of succouring ship- 
wrecked mariners ; “sure we'd try to 
do it any how, only bad luck to the 
day, God forgive me, (crossing him- 
self.) that I should say so of this 
blessed Christmas eve. Who's to 
help them, aud the boat oar at the 
mainland, and the boys up at the sta- 
tion, and Corney not come back from 
the pattern, and not a livin’ being on 
the bit but yourself, ma colleen,aud your 
father, who's not so young as he has 
been, and old lame Mike, who, for as 
good as he once was at rope and tiller, 
is now, God help him, neither fit to 
row nor steer?” 

“1 can steer, father dear, the saints 
be praised for it, and row a bit, too, 
for want of better; and sure you and 
I are all the crew the little boat that’s 
left can want or hold, if we've men to 
bring off from Inuismoran.” 

“ The little boat! and you and me 
to work her in the dark o’ the night, 
through the dead man’s race, and the 
wind so high, and the sea that’s run- 
ning! It's madness entirely to speak 
of it, Aileen.” 

“ Father,” cried the girl, passionately 
throwing open the casement, “sure 
and ye wont be saying so with the cry 
of the drowning wretches ringing in 
your ears! And it’s not dark night, 
but the grey o’ the morning already, 
father ; for I can see the poor crea- 
tures in the glimmer all huddled on 
the top of the roek together; and 
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if the spray comes dash in my face 
here, father, it's dripping every thread 
must be on them even now where 
they stand. But if the wind (that’s 
down a bit since I came to ye, just 
to give them a chance for their lives) 
slews round the least taste in Jife— 
as ye well know, father dear, it will 
at the turn of the tide—the biz lone 
swell from the ocean will suck them 
off every one, if they were stuck ag 
fast to the rock as so many——~” 

“ The blessed virgin forbid! and on 
her own Christmas night too! No, no, 
girl, that must not be, if Maurice —. 
can help it! I'll soon launch the skiff 
and put old Mike, for want o” better, 
at the helm ; but for you to risk your 
life and go with us, it’s out of the ques- 
tion entirely.” 

“ Not go, father! and why, in the 
name of the saints, should | stay be- 
hind? Dye think ‘tis for nothing the 
boys call me the mermaid ? and have 
ve forgot how the soldier officer from 
England, Moriarty’s colonel (a bright 
blush crossing her cheek at the name) 
stared at the sight when he saw me 
in the corragh, fishing alone, miles out 
in the bay ?” 

“ Ah! but Aileen, that was in smooth 
water and summer, and not in a win- 
ter's night that would daunt thestoutest 
heart!” 

It were needless (continued Sir 
Edward) to say which prevailed, ina 
contest, an Irish one especially, be- 
tween the energy of youth on the one 
hand, and paternal caution on the 
other. And it is fortunate both for 
your patience and my reputation, that 
a recent case of similar female devoted- 
ness, with which “all England rings 
from side to side,” saves me from the 
task of exposing my land-lubberism, by 
attempting to narrate how the arduous 
enterprise was set about and accom- 
plished. There was this difference, 
however, in the cuses of the heroine of 
the Fearn islands, and the “ mermaid” 
of Innismoran, that while the perils 
braved by the former were, perhaps, 
(though I speak ignorantly) the more 
formidable of the two, they were en- 
countered with miraculous impunity ; 
while poor Aileen very nearly fell a 
sacrifice to her exertions in the cause 
of humanity. 

The skiff steered instinctively through 
the intricacies of a well-known channel, 
even by old Mike, whose services had 
been indispensable to give seope to his 
master’s exertions at the our, was seen 
by Aileen’s anxious nurse (who had 
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awoke too late to oppose her darling’s 
departure) to rise, as she opened the 
sland, on the tops of mountain waves, 
and sisk as suddenly into their hollows. 
She gained, however, after tremendous 
efforts, redoubled by the sight and 
feeble cheers of the six human beings, 
cowering on their hourly narrowing 
vantage-ground, the lee side of the 
rock, to which, leaping ashore with the 
agility of a veteran cragsman, the 
father of Aileen succeeded in making 
her fast. But while he was surrounded 
and half drowned by the shivering 
soldiers, who seemed tempted to wel- 
come as an angel from heaven their 

llant deliverer, the boat, yielding to 
the tremendous suction to which poor 
Aileen had feelingly alluded, and by 
which larger craft are often resistlessly 
swept away, was forcibly drawn from 
the rock, lifted a moment on the crest 
of a mountain billow, and then, in the 
very sight of the distracted father, 
capsized and hid from view. 

A moment of heart-rending suspense 
elapsed ere the floating drapery of his 
daughter showed the “stout swimmer 
in his agony” where to plunge to the 
rescue ; and, ere he could buffet his 
way through opposing waves, a few 
more precious minutes were neces- 
sarily lost. But these sufficed to show 


how providentially old Mike had been 
permitted, at his earnest entreaty, to 


act as live lumber in the boat. For, 
once on a time a swimmer of un- 
paralleled skill and dexterity, it was 
astonishing with what poodle instinct 
the old, blind fisherman struck out, 
guided, of course, almost entirely by 
the ear, to the precise spot of his 
darling’s disappearance ; or how man- 
fully, when she rose to the surface, he 
supported her till aid more powerful, 
in the shape of her father, came to his 
relief. The rope still mercifully re- 
maining fast to the rocks, the boat was 
soon righted, and the dripping Aileen 
lified insensible into it, while, as the 
interval between successive waves per- 
mitted, the six shipwrecked soldiers— 
their commander, Uncle Guy, accord- 
ing to the British officers’ immemorial 
usage, being the last to quit the scene 
of danger—cautiously stepped into 
their frail conveyance. 

The transport containing a detach- 
ment of men (chiefly invalids) whom 
Colonel Sydenham was accompanying 
from America, had been blown, by 
tremendous westerly hurricanes, on the 
dangerous point of Achill head, where 
she had almost immediately gone to 
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pieces. A boat was set adrift from her 
just as she parted, by some of the more 
provident of the crew ; but, weakened 
by their previous exertions, they were 
unable to profit by their own foresight, 
and the skiff was instantly filled by 
half a dozen of the most robust among 
the veterans—the simultaneous cry 
among whom, even amid the care of 
their own safety, was for that of their 
gallant colonel. Almost in spite of 
himself he was forced into the boat, 
(which his gigantic proportions, by the 
by, had well nigh swamped at the 
outset,) a piece of devotion in his rude 
followers which, during that long night 
of despair, when their boat having been 
stove in the very act of touching the 
rock, there seemed nothing before them 
but inevitable destruction, their brave 
commander repaid by the pious elo- 
quence of his counsels, and the ani- 
mating influence of his example. 

The tide—the return of which seemed 
destined to terminate at once their 
existence and misery—had been so 
manifestly rising, and the skiff by which 
their deliverance was effected had re- 
mained till nearly the last moment so 
unseen amid the intricacies of the 
narrow channel she had to tread, that 
the whole thing still partook, to all 
on board, of the nature of a dream ; 
and they had urged their way through 
comparatively smooth water for a mile 
or more ere rescuers or rescued woke 
to the realities of their situation. 

When Uncle Guy, with the character 
and disposition already described, be- 
came aware that it was to a woman, 
a young and beautiful one, too, that, 
under Providence, his rescue from 
inevitable destruction was due, and 
that, moreover, his life had nearly 
been ransomed at the price of her 
own—his old spirit of enthusiasm and 
romance was up in a moment; and 
never did votary in the isle of saints 
more devotedly worship the image of 
some heavenly benefactress than the 
warm-hearted soldier felt inclined to 
do his long inanimate deliverer. It 
was on his costly pelisse of American 
sables (thrown into the ship’s boat after 
him by the thoughtful kindness of an 
attached domestic) that the corpse-like 
form of the fair girl reposed ; while, 
kneeling at her feet, he chafed, with 
eager solicitude, each small cold hand, 
and gazed wildly on the still symmetry 
of the upturned features, round which 
the hood of her country’s national cloak 
half closed its shroud-like folds. 

That she breathed, however, though 
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faintly, was sufficient to preclude de- 
spair; and when the light morning 
breeze, which, as if in mockery of its 
having raged of late so fiercely, blew 
over her face, just raised a stray lock 
of yet dripping silken hair, the hand 
that gently put it back no longer 
recoiled from the touch of a cheek of 
marble coldness. On her eyes, how- 
ever, something deeper than mere 
slumber still laid its leaden weight ; 
but though their bright light was 
quenched, the closed lids did but 
show, the fairer for their paleness, 
the blue veins that meandered over 
them ; while the deep shadow gather- 
ing beneath supplied to the nearly 
perfect countenance perhaps the only 
defect ever ascribed to it—a little want 
of shade. 

It was a strange picture that little 
rugged fishing-boat displayed — and 
truly a striking contrast between the 
statue-like figure of the reclining pea- 
saut girl and the fine martial form of 
the completely accoutred soldier, who, 
with a wowan’s tenderness, bent over 
it! The father, too, would have been 
a study for a painter, as, with his grey 
locks partially dried and floating in the 
wind, he grasped the helin on which 
the safety of the over-loaded craft de- 
pended—and yet ever and anon cast 
on his child, so lately well-nigh lost, a 
look of unutterable fondness. The old 
fisherman, too, whose aged arm—per- 
haps the original though blameless 
cause of the disaster—had been so 
nobly exerted to redeem its conse- 
quences, seemed to have concentrated 
all his feeble powers of vision on the 
face of his still senseless darling ; while, 
as he turned at times his half sightless 
eyes to heaven, a long-drawn sigh and 
muttered prayer gave token of his deep 
interest in her recovery. The scene 
was one to wake romance in a colder 
bosom than Guy Sydenham’s ; and if 
the thought to make the hand that 
saved him his for life, had not yet 
risen even to his lively imagination, 
its germ had already been deposited 
in that still more genial soil—his heart. 

The rescue from the waters had not 
been witnessed in vain from Letrewel, 
(the name of the island farm whose 
inmates had so gallantly achieved it.) 
Huge turf fires blazed in room and 
kitchen—a warm bed awaited the half 
resuscitated victim of the catastrophe, 
whilst food and steaming jugs of whis- 
key punch were there to revive the 
hearts of the sufferers from the wreck. 
Old OUonagh, Aileen’s nurse—who, 
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happily for herself, had slept through 
the storm—had woke just in time to 
see her foster-child drawn drippin 
from her native waves ; and to ald to 
thanksgiving for her safety, the most 
active and judicious exertions for her 
recovery. 

They were successful. The cheek 
of Aileen bloomed once more, and her 
blue eyes laughed on all around. But 
scarcely had Uncle Guy witnessed even 
for a day what sunshine the opening 
of those glad eyes could shed upon a 
joyous household, ere old Oouagh’s 
leech-craft was again in requisition ; 
and from the seeds which had beea 
lurking in him ere he left the vessel, 
gave her in the tall soldier gentleman 
a patient of almost infantine weakness, 
Fur the few hours, however, that con. 
sciousness remained, his eyes sought 
the hovering form of a far younger and 
gentler nurse; and the last exercise of 
not very coherent speech was to pour 
out a passionate flood of enthusiastic 
admiration and gratitude to his fair 
rescuer, and a faint hope of life to 
testify its sincerity and extent. 

And how did this unlooked-for, and, 
to one in her station, overwhelming 
declaration, from a man of Colonel 
Svdenham’s rank, and with personal 
advantages to boot, which ladies of 
high degree had proved to be irresis- 
tible, fall on the ear of the Connaught 
farmer’s daughter? Did her heart 
beat high at the thought of rising so 
immeasurably superior to all around 
her—to the undreamt-of exaltation of 
a colonel’s lady ? Or did it—uas, from 
her amiable character, was far more 
likelyv—swell with honest pride at 
having deserved, or melt with soft 
emotion at having gained, the spon- 
taneous devotion of a warm and manly 
soul ¢ 

That her pulse had beat quicker for 
a moment under the influence of sur 
prise, and her heart warmed with 
reciprocal good will towards the kind, 
good, grateful gentleman, it would be 
belying female nature to deny. But 
it would be traducing poor Aileen far 
more unpardonably to say that she felt 
the slightest temptation to share the 
brilliant lot, one glimpse of which had 
been made to flash before her, ere a 
cloud—possibly a fatal one—settled 
down on her gallant admirer. And 
why was she thus callous to so he- 
witching a prospect ? Simply because 
her mind, long engrossed by visions of 
felicity of an humbler, yet more conge- 
nial character, had no room to spare for 
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kingdoms had they been placed in her 
offer, because, already in heart if not 
jn rite a soldier's bride, not all the 
colonels and field-marshals in his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s service could. have 
seduced her faithful heart into one 
moment’s forgetfulness of her cousin 
and betrothed — Corporal Moriarty 
Carroll, of the — regiment of foot. 

It was happily just at that oblivious 
stage of Colonel Guy Sydenham’s fever, 
when even the power of discriminating 
between his two very opposite female 
nurses had for the present left him, and 
when, consequently, the absence of the 
fair form which yet flitted before his 
mind’s eye was unmarked by his bodily 
optics, that the long-expected sailing 
orders for the — regiment obliged 
Moriarty Carroll to claim, however 
unseasonably, his plighted bride.— 
Letrewel was, under present circum- 
stances, no house for a wedding, an 
Irish one especially, even could the 
bridegroom have so far deserted his 
colours, or could the few relatives most 
interested have been there assembled. 

But even had it been otherwise, the 
never-selfish Aileen had, reasons for 
deciding—and when she did so, her 
father (as we have seen) as a matter 
of course acquiesced—that as the moun- 
tain could not go to Mahomet, the 
programme should be reversed; and 
that her father, with whose support at 
the ceremony worlds would not have 
made her dispense, should escort her 
to the house of her maternal grand- 
mother at Westport; the vicinity of 
which to the bridegroom’s head-quarters 
at Castlebar, made it the most conve- 
nient scene for the nuptials, to the 
festivities of which ihe thoughts of 
immediate parting must needs lend a 
sobered character. 

There resided under that roof, be- 
sides the venerable /ady, (for such, in 
the strictest acceptation of the word, 
might Mrs. Evelyn be gtyled,) another 
near and dear one, on whom Aileen’s 
thoughts had scarcely. for a moment, 
even in the midst of her own bridal 
prospects, ceased of Jate to run; and 
on whose behalf the warm-hearted and 
imaginative girl had already woven a 
romance, the denouement of which it 
grieved her very soul to be unable to 
forward and witness, though of its 
success her sanguine temper would not 
allow her to cherish a doubt. 

This object of a fond solicitude, 
which, though pow specially called 
into exercise, had never, since early 
childhood, slumbered in Aileen’s bosom, 
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was her fwin-sister Evelyn, yielded 
almost in infancy by a widowed father 
to his wife’s English mother, partly 
in compassion for her utter desolation, 
and still more, perhaps, in deference to 
that superiority in birth and breeding, 
from which he could not but anticipate 
advantages to his girl such as the rude 
shores of Mayo could never afford. 

There had—as is usual when mis- 
alliances take place even in compara- 
tively humble life—been faults on all 
sides ; and breaches had ensued which 
one sad event alone, — might 
have proved capable of healing, When 
the only daughter of one—who herself 
had disobliged her proud English friends 
by marrying an Irish army surgeon— 
ran away at sixteen with the best- 
looking young farmer in the remote 
parish where her father had settled on 
being disbanded, Mrs. Neale (for such 
had been the literal nom de guerre 
of the wife of the military Esculapius) 
unhappily cast off and disclaimed those 
whom her countenance might have 
guided and raised in the scale of 
society; and the consequence had 
been, Irish habits and Irish impro- 
vidence during the few years the 
union lasted. But when her only 
child—seven years after her marriage 
—was taken away in giving birth to 
twins, while (her own husband having 
died) her English parents had relented 
and left her independent, on the sole 
condition of relinquishing her obnoxious 
Irish name, the heart of Mrs. Evelyn 
yearned at length towards her daugh- 
ter’s orphans; and, already reconciled 
in some degree to residence in Ireland, 
she offered to fix her abode in the 
nearest town to Letrewel, where the 
means of education might be procu- 
rable, on condition of having resigned 
to her charge the elder of the two 
little creatures, on whom their poor 
mother, in fond anticipation of possible 
reconciliation, had bestowed her ma- 
ternal family name of Evelyn. 

Broken in heart and in fortunes— 
for, since his wife’s death especially, 
matters had gone backward at the farm 
— Maurice had cheerfully made 
a sacrifice so much for his elder and 
gentler child's advantage ; feeling only 
enough of natural selfishness to clasp 
the closer to his widowed breast the 
laughing, playful elf, whose somewhat 
hardier roses (though, apart, the chil- 
dren were wholly undistinguishable) 
seemed to bespeak her formed to brave 
a ruder clime. 

The bitterest part of the business 
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had been the severing two beings who, 
for the first six years of their lives, 
had been as little apart from each 
other as the Siamese brothers. 

Both had felt it acutely, and wept 
alike long and inconsolably. But at 
length, in the evidently congenial soil 
into which she had been transplanted, 
the gentle Evelyn seemed to find her 
natural element ; and without losing 
a touch of nature and warmth of heart, 
which revealed at times her rustic birth 
and kindred to her unsophisticated 
sister, she became to that sister, when 
they occasionally met, an object no 
longer of childish love alone, but of 
youthful admiration. 

It was not merely her reading with 
the pretty English accent, that alone 
sounds like gentility in the untutored 
Irish ear—or her fluent reading of the 
“hardest” book—her sweet singing of 
more than a simple Irish ballad— 
(there Aileen might have challenged 
competition)—or her magical feats of 
needle-work, and cabalistic apparatus 
for tambouring and embroidery—it was 
not these which made the younger 
sister at sixteen or seventeen gaze up 
at her elder as some being of a higher 
and brighter order. It was the name- 
less distinction in air, and manner, and 
bearing which something beyond the 
little town of Westport (for “small,” 
surely, to borrow an Irish expression, 
could have been the space in the 
metamorphoses of its provincial atmos- 
phere) had sufficed to develope Evelyn 
Clare. 

That her sister, fitted as she was in 
her eyes for a queen, was not likely, 
without the aid of a fairy godmother, 
to attain that lofty elevation, was a 
relief to the fond affections of Aileen, 
which distance so awful might have 
chilled and repressed. But to see her 
a “lady,” a real, bond fide member of 
the “quality,” was a consummation to 
which the ambition of one, utterly un- 
aspiring in her own person, constantly 
tended. And none but the thoroughly 
unselfish can ever imagine half the 
fond energy of gratified sisterly pride, 
with which Aileen caught at the idea 
of achieving, by the substitution of a 
far superior fac simile of herself as the 
object of Guy Sydenham’s romantic 
devotion, the realization of the day- 
dreams in which her fancy had so long 
vaguely revelled. 

The likeness was still, thank heaven, 
spite of stays and a dancing-master, as 
perfect as when in infancy old Oonagh 
had been fain to sew fast the bit of 
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green ribbon, denoting seniority, which 
it was in those days rare sport for 
Aileen to transfer from her sister's arm 
to her own. The same locks of Juxu- 
riant amber waved over the same fair 
tinctured = skin—though exposure to 
summer suns in the corragh would, at 
that season, lend now, as in infancy, g 
hardier cast to the roses of Aileen’s 
cheek—while eye-lashes of a some. 
what deeper hue lent a correspond. 
ing richness to that of her elder sister, 
The eyes in shape and colour were 
identical ; and familiarity with their 
expression could alone enable any one 
to observe that while the bright flash 
of Aileen’s would sink as quickly be- 
neath the gaze of strangers, or a change 
of mood in herself, the first shy, 
startled fawn-like look of her sister 
gave place to a steadfast, self-possessed 
tranquillity of aspect, such as, perhaps, 
acertain degree of mental cultivation 
can alone impart. 

But the plan which, before quitting 
the home of her childhood, Aileen had 
committed to the shrewd ear and help. 
ing hand of her doating and approving 
nurse, and in which on the morning of 
the day which was to see her at once 
a wife and an exile, she tearfully ex- 
torted the connivance of her more 
scrupulous father, could not, she felt, 
be breathed, with even a chance of 
success, to its peculiarly sensitive ob- 
ject. From even a throne, if attained 
by deceit, would revolt, she well knew, 
every feeling of that pure and pensive 
being, fitted, nevertheless, by character 
and education, to realize to Guy 
Sydenham all that happiness which, 
with one so lowly as herself, he had 
only dreamed of experiencing. 

To confirm into rational attachment 
a mere transient fancy, Evelyn had but 
to inhabit for a while the same house 
with the susceptible soldier ; and to 
bring this about Aileen had only to 
hint at her father’s desolate condition, 
and the fatigues likely to devolve from 
the stranger's protracted illness on 
their old faithful nurse. All of decep- 
tion which the nature of either sister 
would permit the one to practise, was 
a request, urged with what seemed an 
excess either of modesty or caution, that 
the subject of the rescue from the wreck 
should, if alluded to by the patient, be 
studiously waived and avoided, and 
the invalid decidedly prevented from 
expatiating on a topic to the excite- 
ment of which his illness was, perhaps, 
chiefly due. Nor was the unsuspect- 
ing Evelyn at all aware of the impor- 
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tance attached by the soldier to the 
share in that rescue of her almost am- 
ibious sister, still less of the senti- 
ments to which gratitude on ¢hat score 
had already given birth ; and, there- 
fore, the more disposed to yield to 
Aileen’s parting entreaties, that the 
oor sick gentleman might not, if pos- 
sible discover (at least till restored to 
health) the change in his youthful at- 
tendant, or the removal to a distant 
shore of one to whose cares she cau- 
tiously admitted, he did ascribe an un- 
due influence in saving his life. 

All this seemed natural enough, and 
was easily and lightly promised : Eve- 
lyn engaging to sit down “as if she had 
never been away” on the low stool, in 
the as yet only half-conscious invalid’s 
sick room—and let him talk as wildly 
as he chose, without interruption (save 
on the matter of the wreck) to his, 
alas! absent “ Aileen.” “ And you'll 
let old Oonagh call you 80, sister dear, 
just to beguile her into thinking it’s her 
darling that’s away ; and for my father, 
you know, he never could frame his 
lips to the name that sounds, after all, 
only like English for Aileen ; so, you'll 
just be Aileen to them all, till the gen- 
tleman’s better, and spring comes round, 
and father has his farm and his fishing 
to mind ; and then (Hope whispered 
these words might bear a deeper mean- 
ing) you'll go away and be a lady 
again, all the happier, perhaps, for 
having tried being what, troth, ye never 
war nade for, Evelyn dear, a poor 
cotter girl.” 

Into all these fond arrangements, the 
affectionate daughter and sister uncon- 
sciously entered ; and the consent of 
her somewhat stiff grandmother, which 
afather's bereavement might have failed 
to extort, being secured by the resi- 
dence at Letrewel of a gentleman 
guest (hints of whose possible admira- 
tion ‘had, to her, been thrown out by 
the discerning Aileen) the father and 
daughter set off for the latter’s humble, 
though fond'y rembered home. 

There were circumstances (which 
yonder picture may assist you to ima- 
gine) in the female costume of that day, 
favoring the deception in which Aileen 
was about to be an undesigning actress, 
High heels, ruffles, and powder—then 
worn in towns by all aspiring, ever so 
slightly, beyond the lower ranks of so- 
ciety—would have been (the latter, 
especially) equally preposterous and 
unattainable in an Irish cabin, even of 
the better sort; and in exchanging 
them for the simply braided locks and 
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abdicated Sunday attire of the recent 
bride, Evelyn, utterly unconscious of 
disguise, thought only of convenience 
and propriety. She was quite young, 
and maugre her town-breeding, quite 
merry enough to enjoy the metamor- 
phosis heartily ; and when her father 
seeing, for the first time, her snooded 
hair peeping forth in its natural luxu- 
riance from beneath the hood of the 
gtaceful national cloak, snatched her 
to his heart, and exclaimed, “ my own, 
my own blessed Aileen!” the kind 
girl felt as if she never till then had 
known the inestimable value of a pae 
rent’s love. 

Nor did she suffer the glad father to 
dwell on, or even perceive the change, 
so actively, yet quietly did she, under 
the directions of the slaiiring Oonagh, 
assume the various duties of a farmer's 
daughter. And Guy Sydenham, had 
he even been more alive than, alas! his 
weakness yet permitted, to surrounding 
objects, must have been gifted with di- 
vination, had he guessed that the fairy 
creature, sitting on the low stool afore- 
said, and humming, sotéo vocé, snatches 
of Aileen’s old favourite ballads, was 
another, and not the same with the ob- 
ject of his scarcely remembered decla- 
ration. 

But if he gazed with unaltered, 
though undefined feelings on the lovely 
form that now hovered around his 
pillow—in the reciprocal interest in- 
spired, there was, ere long, a mighty 
difference. To the pre-occupied heart 
and fancy of Aileen, the sick stranger 
had only been the object of a pity and 
sympathy, not altogether unmixed with 
awe; and almost the only sensation 
awakened by his passionate burst of 
romantic gratitude, was thankfulness 
that she had already a bridegroom of 
her own age and station, with as fine a 
martial figure as the gallant officer be- 
fore her, and a face on which no sabree 
cuts had as yet stamped their heroic 
legend. 

But in the fancy of Evelyn, again, 
whose limited studies, assisted by her 
grandmother's reminiscences of a long 
life of adventure, were pretty much 
confined to the military portion of the 
library of her half-medical, half-martial 
grandfather, the ideas of scars and 
glory were indissolubly identified.— 
Though instinctively shrinking from so 
doing, as the mere inhabitant of a 
“ barrack,” she had long sighed to “ fol- 
low a soldier” through the stirring 
scenes which yet lived in Mrs. Evelyn's 
remembrance. And though looking up, 
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ere long, as expression gradually re- 
illumined his commanding features, to 
Colonel Sydenham, with a respectful 
admiration, little short of her untutored 
sister's—she felt that thus to look up 
through life, to one her superior in 
rank, and age, and endowments, was 
the jot which, of all this earth could 
afford, seemed sweetest, and most en- 
viable. 

This devotion, secret, silent, and re- 
tiriug as it was, could not altogether 
escape an eye so frequently bent on her 
who cherished it, as the reviving Colo- 
nel’s. Nor, though the furthest in the 
world from a coxcomb, is Guy Syden- 
ham harshly to be set down for such, 
for ascribing to the effect of his own 
polished manners, and the refining in- 
fluence of an incipient attachment, the 
indefinable change to which he could 
not be insensible, in the air and Jan- 
guage of his fair attendant. The 
brogue, of which, during their dream- 
like former intercourse, he retained a 
vague and disagreeable recollection, 
had subsided into the prettiest imagi- 
nable soupgon of an Hibernian accent ; 
and while it grieved the honest soldier 
that confinement to his sick room should 
have paled his deliverer’s rosy cheek, 
the improved delicacy it had imparted 
to her complexion, went far to reconcile 
him. Onall topics, save the shipwreck, 
(aud that, Oonagh hinted to him was 
interdicted, as too exciting for her 
young mistress) the convalescent was, 
ere long, uble to expatiate freely ; and 
hours of the yet lingering winter did he 
beguile by a narration of his adventures, 
to which, like Desdemona, the ear of 
the fair creature before him did daily 
“ more seriously incline.” 

To the subject of his love, it was 
long ere uncle Guy, sobered and sub- 
dued as he was to amore rational 
frame of mind by sickness and reflec- 
tion, again reverted. He had not, 
however, altogether forgotten its hasty 
avowal, under the blended excitement 
of gratitude and incipient fever ; but 
while, as regarded himself, the tran- 
sient fancy he felt was daily assuming 
a higher and far different character, he 
resolved to be guided in urging a suit 
—to the ineligibility of which he was 
now not wholly blind—by the degree 
of reciprocal feeling which its former 
announcement should seem to have 
awakened in the breast of the lovely 
preserver of his life. 

Of the extent and depth of this sen- 
timent, he could-not long remain igno- 
rant, and it gratified him the more from 
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the scrupulous care, so opposite to vil. 
Jage coquetry, with which it was veiled 
from his/notice by one, whose heart, he 
little dreamed, he was as yet, in spite 
of her utmost efforts, “winning une 
wooed.” - 

It was not long, however, thus; for 
the Colonel, whose eyes had not, of 
late, been silent, spoke, and spoke 
eloquently. And though he did pre- 
face his declaration with expressions of 
gratitude, which, even while misinter. 
preting them as relating to his recovery 
from illness, Evelyn would conscien- 
tiously shrink from appropriating. Yet, 
as he was too delicate either to tender 
his hand as the price of his rescue, or 
or to allude to any former hasty step 
which might bear that interpretation, 
there was nothing to induce her to 
imagine that the regard, of which she 
had witnessed, with trembling hope, 
the gradual growth, or the words, every 
tone of which was music to her soul, 
had ever been previously directed to— 
nay, were even still addressed to ano- 
ther. 

Had she been aware how thoroughl 
the hourly deepening affection and ad- 
miration of Guy Sydenham, for the 
“softened image” of his young de- 
liverer, rose superior to the rash dic. 
tates of feeling and passion which 
prompted his former offers ; the dis 
covery of the want of identity in their 
object might have been as safely, as it 
would have been uncompromisingly 
risked. But ere conviction was at 
length forced upon Evelvn, that it was 
the preserver of his life from shipwreck 
whom Guy not only imagined he was 
rewarding with rank and station—but 
had half succeeded in inducing his 
family, in that capacity, to tolerate— 
the heart of the poor girl was so inex- 
tricably won—her every feeling so in- 
dissolubly bound up with the hope of 
living, it not dying for him, for whom 
her sister had been privileged to peril 
life ; that it was not in human, per- 
haps—certainly not in female nature to 
disclaim the character. 

Once his, when the devotedness of 
years should have rivetted her claims 
on bis indulgence, and reconciled him 
at least to the exchange, she trusted 
to being endowed with strength tomake 
the confession that the Aileen of his 
gratitude, and the Evelyn of his love, 
were, alas, different beings. But now, 
to forfeit the blissful prospect of passing, 
in the congenial society of a hero, such 
as her wildest fancy had failed to image, 
a life otherwise doomed to the mono- 
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tony of a little country town, under 
the protection of a cold and repulsive 
old woman, was beyond the philosophy, 
or even the rectitude of nineteen; even 
would the parental transports of a fa- 
ther, who felt that his poor wife's wed- 
ded miseries were now to be atoned ; 
or the gratified ambition of Mrs. Eve- 
lyn, (who had come, in condescension, 
to the farm on the first hint of her 
grand-child’s conquest) have permitted 
the timid girl to risk the overthrow of 
a whole family’s hopes. 

So, to make a long tale short, Guy 
Sydenham, dubbed, for the twentieth 
time in his life, on the same score, a 
Quixotte by his own relations, and in- 
demnified for their scorn by the well- 
nigh idolatrous respect of those of his 
bride, was united for life to Evelyn 
Clare, just three months after her sis- 
ter’s very different wedding, and just 
in time to obey a similar hasty sum- 
mons to rejoin the head-quarters of his 
regiment in England. Had his stay in 
ireland been either prolonged or ex- 
tended beyond the precincts of the 
island-farm, it was next to impossible 
he should not have been madeaware of 
the secret which poor Evelyn carried 
away—a sad additional weight on her 
innocent bosom—to a land of strangers. 
But satisfied, after some intercourse 
with Mrs. Evelyn, of the respectability 
of her own origin, and of the source 
to which even an occasional resident 
under her roof must owe a cultivation 
inconsisteut with Irish cottage life ; 
and thankful that circumstances had 
thus prepared the girl of his heart for 
society beyond her condition, he felt 
able now, to meet, almost on their own 
ground, his supercilious relatives. 

Evelyn’s first pang—one, too, the 
memory of which haunted her through 
many a year of conscious duplicity— 
arose from the remark made by her 
husband on the fears, which it never 
occurred to her ingevuous nature to 
suppress, (could she even have done 
80,) on encountering a storm on their 
passage to England. “ Never, till 
now, my Evelyn,” whispered the ador- 
ing bridegroom, “did 1 know to what 
an exertion of heroism my preservation 
on that awful night was due? For 
yourself, [ see you can tremble like a 
woman ; but for others, you Could dare 
when man would have hesitated !” 

How truly did Evelyn, on hearing 
these words, experience that to plunge, 
in his behalf, amid the foaming waters 
around, would require a less effort of 
courage than to say the one word which 


might for ever open between them a 
gulf more terrible still. All she could 
do, was to shrink from the subject with 
such manifest and unfeigned reluctance 
—grounded, he supposed, on the re- 
meinbered horrors of the scene—that 
Sydenham, in compassion, never re- 
curred to it himself, and exacted of his 
friends a similar forbearance. 

Through the ordeal she had almost 
equally dreaded of introduction to these, 
Evelyn passed with less of suffering 
than she had anticipated. Her gentle 
sweetness might have disarmed hosti- 
lity, and her unobtrusive manners 
almost have defied criticism, even had 
not her transcendent beauty made 
Sydenham’s yielding to its fascination 
(in a heroine and a deliverer especially) 
appear excusable, as well as natural. 
His “ Rose of Connaught” (by which 
title songs were sung, and sonnets in- 
dited in her honor) became as much 
the rage as he had once been on his 
first return from Germany ; and when 
himself, astonished at the ease with 
which the dress of the day (so becom- 
ing, as you perceive yonder, to her 
style of loveliness) sat upon the cottage 
maiden, he little dreamt that to its 
principal component parts she had been 
familiarized, from childhood. 

But, while others, when in full dress, 
pronounced her dazzling, to him she 
never looked so charming as in that 
identical blue cloak of poor Aileen’s, in 
which Aileen herself had lain enve- 
loped, between life and death, in the 
stern of the little fishing-boat, on the 
Christmas-eve of the year 17—. 

For many succeeding, and, on the 
whole, happy years, Evelyn followed 
her husband to the scenes of his mili- 
tary employment, with brief intervals 
of feverish solicitude for his safety, 
when compelled, by necessity, to se- 
parate from him. It was then that the 
remembrance of her usurped place in 
his affections, rose like a knell from the 
very depths of memory ; while a rem- 
nant of superstition, from which no 
Irish cottage maiden was ever, per- 
haps, entirely free, made her regard 
the denial of a child, to bless their 
union, or cheer the puinful period of 
absence with its smiles, in the light of 
a chastisement for past dissimnlation. 

About Aileen she omitted no op- 
portunity of obtaining intelligence ; 
though inquiries, rendered indirect 
by conscious duplicity, could throw 
litle light, beyond the bare fact of her 
existence, on the vicissitudes of a com- 
mon soldier's lot. Once, however— 
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even after her father’s death had robbed 
her of that channel of intercourse—she 
had heard directly from her sister, 
whose caution in wording and address- 
ing her communication, showed her to 
be the same unselfish, thoughtful being 
as when she first planned a sister's ele- 
vation. 

More richly endowed, in one respect, 
than the sister so otherwise fortunate, 
Aileen was the mother of three lovely 
children, of whom the eldest, a girl, 
named Evelyn, was, she averred, that 
sister's very picture; while Guy, her 
Poungest son, was a noble-looking fel- 
ow, already dubbed, in sport, by his 
comrades, the little “Gineral.” Mo- 
riarty was, and ever had been, the 
kindest of husbands; and the letter 
concluded with a prayer, that the hap- 
piness of Evelyn, with her good and 
gallant general (for such had been, for 
some time, Sydenham’s rank in the 
army) might be equal to that which had 
gladdened the humbler path of the wife 
of Sergeant Carroll. 

It was, on the whole, with truth that 
Evelyn could reply to this touching 
epistle in terms of corresponding thank- 
fulness. But that she feared for her 
husband’s life, employed on a distant 
and perilous service, aud envied, though 
she did not grudge her sister her flou- 
rishing family ; and, above all, but that 
she had lain for years an impostor on 
an unsuspecting husband’s bosom.— 
Evelyn was happy—as happy as the 
inevitable thorn in the rose, perhaps, 
ever permits a scion of mortality to 
become. 

It must not be supposed that, during 
the first years of their marriage, the 
desire, nay, the positive intention to 
remove the pleasing delusion under 
which her happiness had been achieved 
from the breast of her indulgent hus- 
band, ceased to haunt, like an unwea- 
ried monitor, the pillow of an ingenu- 
ous girl. But it was long ere the 
timidity of one so young and secluded 
could sufficiently overcome disparity of 
rank and years for unreserved confi- 
dence, even on subjects less painful 
aud critical. And when affection, deep- 
rooted on either side, might have with- 
stood a ruder shock, the right to inflict 
pain, for the selfish purpose of escaping 
remorse, became an often agitated ques- 
tion. When her soldier was about to 
depart for some distant scene of peril, 
and the secret hung on her very lips, 
the thought of being less fondly re- 
membered and cherished in absence, 
would freeze it there ; and when, amid 
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the joys of reunion, it had seemed in 
anticipation, to tell all, be chidden and 
forgiven, fears of impairing present 

liss checked the previously arranged 
avowal till a “more convenient sea. 
son.” 

And thus years rolled on, some ten 
or twelve, perhaps, from their marriage 
the latter part of them ungladdened by 
any recent tidings of Aileen, when Sir 
GuySydenham, knight, (and knighthood 
for military merit, was then a badge of 
distinction rarely accorded,) was ap- 
pointed, in further reward of his long 
services, Governor of an Island in the 
West Indies. 

The arrival of Sir Guy and Lady 
Sydenham took place late in the year; 
and, willing as ever to please or be 
pleased, to promote and share in the 
enjoyment of others, the gay and gal. 
Jant governor had fixed for the inaugu- 
ration dinner and ball which were to 
win him golden opinions from his new 
sudjects, on the, to him, ever-dear anni- 
versary of Christmas Eve. Lady 
Sydenham, attired by his munificence 
in the fresh gifts which on that day 
never failed to weigh down the breast 
on which they glittered, had endured, 
as best she might, the previous part of 
the entertainment and the rapturous 
reply, fraught to her with painful 
though delicate allusions, made by her 
still adoring husband, when his wife’s 
health was, as a matter of course, pro- 
posed. Under the acclamations elicited 
by his speech, its object, or rather its 
victim, contrived to escape, and gladly 
turned, to breathe freely and relieve 
her overburdened heart, from the illu- 
minated and heated banquet-hall into 
the cool moonlit verandah running 
round every tropical residence. 

The government house at ——— 
had been fitted up for, and but recently 
ceded by, Spanish authorities; and 
there was much in its arrangements of 
Moorish rather than Spanish attention 
to shade and coolness. In front of the 
slightly-raised balcony where Evelyn 
stood, lay a fountain designedly re- 
sembling a natural rocky basin, from 
whose interstices towered lofty shoots 
of the umbrageous plaintain tree, from 
amid the broad glittering leaves of 
which rose a perpetual jet of crystal 
sparkling water, whose perennial mois- 
ture served to refresh, nay almost to 
nourish, the living carpet of gay 
flowers, which, in devices of almost 
Turkish intricacy, clothed the else- 
where arid ground, and loaded the 
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evening air with well-nigh overpower- 
ing fragrance. Beyond this delicious 
foreground, from the elevated platform 
on which the court-house stood—a slope 
all studded with plaintain residences, 
each embosomed in its separate grove 
of tall and stately trees—served by its 
dark outline to set off the more dis- 
tinctly the calm expanse of sea then 
stretched beyond and sleeping beneath 
the unclouded beams of a tropical full 
moon—formed with the vast Atlantic of 
Evelyn’s early reminiscences a contrast 
as complete as did her present agitated 
feelings with the calm of night around 
her—the preparations within for a 
scene of festive hilarity, and the sound 
of mirth and revelry which, wafted 
from a more distant and different 
quarter, betokened the commencement 
of the negro saturnalia. 

The day was the first of the Christ- 
mas holidays, when the immemorial 
license afforded to the slaves, and the 
degree in which it was improved for 
thepurposes of sport and enjoyment, 
bore equal testimony to the kindness 
of their calumniated masters, and to 
the unconquerable buoyancy of the 
negro character. Drums and horns, 
and shouts more <liscordant than either, 
came as yet softened by distance on the 
ear; while, at intervals, the more 
mellow strains of bands of female 
singers seemed to say that there was 
“music” in the voices, if not the 
“souls,” of some of the joyous 
Africans. 

It was while insensibly withdrawn 
from her own sad thoughts by the 
magic and novelty of the scene, that 
Evelyn’s attention was attracted by 
two figures, which, emerging from a 
path leading up from the harbour, 'stole 
silently round the corner of the house 
towards the verandah. Her first emo- 
tion was that of slight alarm, which 
gave way on perceiving that one of 
them at least was apparently a woman, 
and on hearing, as she bent over the 
balustrade to reconnoitre, a whispered 
entreaty from a negro voice that 
“ Missus, please stand still and hark a 
minute.” Her next idea was, that the 
mufiled-up figure might be the jack- 
pudding which each of the negro 
crafts at that festive season vie with 
each other in disguising, come as 
spokesman of the rest to obtain some 
favour, through her, from the governor. 

But various, and antic, and extraor- 
dinary as are the habiliments which 
Africa, America, and even Europe are 
laid under contribution to supply on the 
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occasion, it would have puzzled the 
most original “ John Canoe” of them 
all to don a garment at once so strange 
and so familiar to the eye of Evelyn 
as that in which she soon saw the fe- 
male stranger to be enveloped. Pushed 
forward with significant gestures by her 
tall black introducer, who immediately 
and discreetly disappeared, no sooner 
was she within the precincts of the 
verandah than dropping the hood of 
the Irish cloak, at sight of which alone 
Evelyn’s heart had fluttered almost to 
bursting— Aileen, thin, pale, and altered 
in all save warmth of affections, stood 
as a ghost from the grave before her 
bewildered sister! 

After that uncontrollable burst of 
natural emotion, under whose influence, 
according to the unerring instinct of 
holy writ, the higher in rank of the 
long-separated sisters was the first to 
“fall upon the other’s neck and weep,” 
the predominant feeling in the breast 
of each was certainly surprise. Lady 
Sydenham—though taught by reason 
and her own mirror that years do not 
glide over even the prosperous without 
leaving their trace behind—was abso- 
lutely startled to behold, instead of the 
Hebe-like mermaid of Innismoran, a 
care-worn wreck such as the emaciated 
yet still beautiful other self before her ; 
while all the theoretical ideas Aileen’s 
fancy rather than her knowledge had 
suggested of real “quality” had left her 
unprepared for the metamorphosis of a 
pretty Irish girl of the better class into 
the vision of courtly elegance and vice- 
regal splendour which stood radiant in 
native beauty and adventitious bril- 
liancy before her dazzled view. 

But, unlike in external fortunes and 
outward semblance as the once undis- 
tinguishable twins of Letrewel had be- 
come, they were still one in warmth 
of heart and feeling ; and again it was 
the affectionate Evelyn's eager inquiries 
about her sister’s envied children which 
woke a burst, too painfully different 
in character from that which signalised 
their meeting, of uncontrollable emo- 
tion in Aileen. 

“ It is well with the children,” sobbed 
out the mother, whose pride they had 
so lately been ; “they are all, save 
one, with God. But their father— 
Moriarty !” and here sobs checked 
the utterance of Aileen, and she in 
return fell, in a bitterness of grief 
which knew no respect of persons, 
on the jewelled neck of her scarcely 
less agitated sister. 

“ Aileen mayourneen!” cried the 
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latter fondly—every Irish reminiscence 
of their mutual childhood rushing full 
on her soul as the sister she strove to 
lock in her arms glided from them and 
sank in all the wildness of desperation 
at her feet-—* what means this distress ? 
Is your husband ill, or in danger, or” 
—half shuddering as led on by silence 
to rise in the climax of misfortune— 
“ he is not dead ?” 

“Not dead! no, not yet—if grief 
and shame haven't killed him since we 
parted—but a dead man, Evelyn dear, 
alore three days are over, if you, that 
seemed like a blessed angel, when I 
heard as in a dream that God had 
sent yon and your’sso nigh me in my 
sorrow, don’t stretch forth a helping 
hand to me and mine!” 

_ “God forbid we should do other- 

wise, Aileen,” replied her gentle sister, 
“ when it’s so much we both have owed 
to you in other days. But lean here, 
my poor Aileen—your head upon my 
knee,” said Lady Sydenham, sinking 
from pure agitation on the low railing 
of the gallery, “and tell me what | 
can do for you or Moriarty.” 

“ You can save his life,” gasped out 
the poor wife convulsively ; “you and 
none but you on earth have power to 
do it; and you'll not let him die, 
Evelyn dear, even if to free him from 
death, he (meaning Sir Guy) must 
know that ye have and had a sister!” 

“Qh! no, no! God forbid I should 
be so selfish and hard-hearted !” faltered 
the trembling Evelyn ; though, at the 
bare thought of the compulsory avowal 
which the promise involved, she felt 
lowered in the dust beneath the sup- 

liant before her. “ But how can his 
knowing do Moriarty good ¢” 

“ Because he nor no soldier officer 
that ever knew and did his duty will 
pardon a man condemned for murder, 
unless "—and the modest Aileen hesi- 
tated—*“ unless she that bids him do it 
has good right to ask that same.” “ 

“ And that you have, if ever woman 
had !” exclaimed the conscious Evelyn, 
“and a double right by its being so 
long usurped. But”—a shudder creep- 
ing over her, and half choking her ut- 
terance—“did you—could you say, 
Moriarty was a murderer ?” 

“ God forbid I should say so, and 
pardon them that did! The blood be 
shed—and, God knows, in trying to 
save life—ties at another's door ; and 
yet, sister dear, men that never saw 
the thing happen, nor knew the nature 
of the creature, that he wouldn't hurt 
a fly, have brought him in guilty ; and 


die he must”—a strong shiver crossed 
her frame as she spoke—“on Thurs. 
day, if your blessed Gineral doesn’t 
rescue him out of their hands,” 

The tale which, by broken interro. 
gatories, Evelyn extorted in equally 
disjointed fragments from her sister 
was asad, butin those days of license 
and favouritism, a less uncommon in. 
stance than could now occur of the 
force of prejudice when combined with 
power. 

Sergeant Carroll’s regiment had but 
recently landed after dreadful hardshi 
and fever, whose ravages had well nigh 
swept his humble hearth, from the coast 
of Africa, on an adjoining island to 
that of which Sir Guy was governor, 
A young commanding officer, whom 
interest, then all-powerful, had enabled 
to escape the African duty, finding it 
impossible to evade the West Indian, 
had joined with the worst possible 
grace a corps to the individuals of 
which, as well as their general habits, 
he was necessarily a stranger. Had 
he been amenable, under those circum. 
stances, to advice, the unanimous voice 
of officers and men pointed out poor 
Carroll to fill the just-vacated situation 
of sergeant-mujor, for which his good 
conduct, mild temper, and general 
popularity eminently qualified him. 
But that very unanimity of recom. 
mendation assumed, to a foolish, head- 
strong ignoramus (for such the new 
major was) the air of dictation ; be- 
sides which he cherished a dislike and 
contempt not then uncommon with 
half-educated Englishmen for the very 
name of an Irishman. So, to make a 
long tale short, a low-lifed sycophant 
of his own country was petulantly 
raised over the head of poor Moriarty, 
to the disgust of the whole regiment, 
and no doubt to his own secret disap- 
pointment. 

Poor Carroll, nevertheless, all Irish 
as he was, bore the double mortilica- 
tion to his person and country like a 
a perfect angel—shrugged up his 
shoulders at the folly of the major, and 
actually did his best to save from utter 
exposure the blunders of his malicious 
rival. But there were Pats in the 
corps less subdued by experience and 
misfortune ; and a lad from the same 
part of the country took upon him, 
much to the annoyance of the pacific 
sergeant, the office of Moriarty’s 
champion. Under the joint influence 
of cheap liquor, a hot temper, and a 
broiling sun, this rash lad, in a barrack 
squabble, had levelled his fire-lock at 
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theobnoxioussergeant-major ; Moriarty 
had interposed (as two persons, the 
culprit inc uded, but who were both un- 
fortunately his own countrymen, testi- 
fied,) to beat it down. Inso doing, it 
had accidentally gone off and lodged 
the contents not in the heart but legs 
of the intended victim, whose death, 
though it unquestionably followed 
within a very few days, was far more 
justl attributable to new rum and a 
bad habit of body than to the unhappy 
accident of which Moriarty had been, 
in averting worse evil, the innocent 
cause. 

Had the court-martial, which sat as 
a matter of course, been a regimental 
one, the finding would hardly have 
been manslaughter. But the com- 
mandant, incensed at the loss of his 
protegé, got up such a case of insubor- 
dination, revenge, and malice prepense, 
against poor Moriarty, who had been 
heard to say, on the deceased’s ap- 

ointment, (ulluding to his incapacity,) 
that “he doubted if he would be a 
month sergeant-muajor,” that a tri- 
bunal of strangers, hastily assembled 
from other corps, and mystified by con- 
tradictory evidence, leaned, naturally 
perhaps, to the commanding officer's 
version, and found a verdict of guilty 
against poor Carroll. 

The military governor of the island, 
to whom an appeal on behalf of the 
culprit would certainly have been made, 
was absent on a cruise for his health. 
The day fixed for the execution of the 
sentence was close at hand, and — 
was well nigh dead ia the bosom of the 
resigned and manly victim and his 
agonised wife, when some friendly vi- 
sitor to the prison regretted that an 
attempt had not been made to interest 
in the cause the upright new governor 
of T——, Sir Guy Sydenham. 

Aileen’s heart bounded to her lips as, 
with renovated hope, she sprang from 
the straw pallet at her husband’s feet. 
Of her brother-in-law's knighthood she 
was, indeed, ignorant, as well as of 
his present elevation, which had taken 
place during the engrossing events 
connected with her husband's | trial. 
But no two Guy Sydenhams, it was 
ascertained, existed on the army list ; 
and that Providence had indeed sent 
one with such a debt of gratitude on his 
shoulders to their rescue was acknow- 
ledged with a piety which had not even 
cen when all seemed dark and hope- 

ess. 

To get at Sir Guy within the given 
three days was, of course, Aileen’s 
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first object ; and now did the Mermaid 
of Innismoran’s early familiarity with 
ocean perils come once more to the aid 
of her womanly devotedness ; for the 
stnall island of T——, being little fre- 
quented (except in crop-time) by any- 
thing deserving the name of shipping, 
the sole means of conveyance its har- 
bour then afforded was a “ caiacu,” or 
canoe, hollowed, with Indian simplicity 
of construction, out of one wild cotton 
tree, with length of course hugely dis- 
proportioned to its scanty breadth, and 
calculated for coasting purposes alone, 
yet in which, could a coadjutor be 
procured, the fearless wife was ready 
to brave the perils of a ten hours’ run 
across the treacherous Caribbean sea. 

There are few services, however ha- 
zardous, which gold will not purchase ; 
and next came the advantages which, 
albeit as little given as most Irish folks 
to parsimony, the sober habits of 
Aileen and her husband had produced 
in the shape of a little contingent fund 
just adequate to induce the black “ pa- 
tron” of the canoe to.risk it, himself, 
and his son, a lad of fifteen, in the 
blended cause of profit and humanity, 
A light steady breeze had favoured the 
dariug enterprise, and even in less 
time than had been allotted, Aileen 
had stood under the roof of the arbi- 
ter of her husband’s fate. 

Moments were, however, too pre- 
cious to be wasted even in sisterly 
sy mpathy—far less in selfish hesitation ; 
and Evelyn—with feelings akin to those 
with which hundreds of undetected 
criminals have half welcomed justice as 
an alternative from remorse—turned 
back towards the house in quest of her 
husband. 

Uncertain whether he might not 
have already quitted the dining-hall, 
she cast an anxious glance into the yet 
empty ball-room, the contrast between 
which brilliantly illuminated, arched 
overhead with stately palm branches, 
and decorated with a profusion of 
exotics, which would have beggared 
the conservatories of ‘half Europe, and 
the dungeon of which her sister's hus- 
band’s was the doomed inhabitant— 
smote on her with all the bitterness of 
life’s first stern reality ; while the tri- 
umphant crash which the band, on ob- 
taining a glimpse of the queen of the 
revels, struck up in her honour, 
sounded like cruel mockery on her 
ears. 

When Evelyn fled horror-struck from 
this scene of ill-timed gaiety, it was to 
encounter, and in a mood equally dis- 
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cordant, her unconscious husband.— 
His constitutional good spirits, height- 
ened by sober conviviality, and well- 
earned compliment, the gay and gal- 
Jant Uncle Guy—his noble martial 
figure as erect as ever, and his step as 
light and commanding—turned, whist- 
ling a lively air, into the verandah in 
search of his wife, and, as breathless 
with contending emotions, she fairly 
ran against him, snatched her tenderly 
to his heart, with gay and familiar terms 
of endearment that smote on the guilty 
recesses of her's like a knell. 


As a relief from his presence and 
caresses any thing would at that mo- 
ment have been hailed; and Evelyn 
mustered from despair the courage to 
say that a petitioner awaited him in 
the vernindeh, though, on being fur- 
ther questioned as to this unseasonable 
intruder, she could only falter—* Go, 
go to her for God’s sake, and for her 
sake grant a pardon to more than 
one !” 


It may be figured more easily than 
described, with what strange stirring of 
the heart the gallant veteran saw be- 
fore him again, after the lapse of twelve 
long years, the well-remembered Irish 
cloak, and with what yet greater be- 
wilderment he beheld beneath it the 


saddened, faded image of her who 
had flashed before his on a moment 


since in all but youthful beauty! 


Strange, however, as it all seemed, 
ere she could speak one word in a voice 
whose first tone would have brought 
conviction, instinct—the unerring in- 
stinct of gratitude—told Sir Guy that 
the preserver of his life stood before 
him. In one instant, ere he could 
prevent it, she was at his feet ; while 
(with somewhat of the feelings of the 
patriarch towards his defrauded elder 
son) he felt that any boon she might 
crave would be little towards dis- 
charging the arrear ofa life-time. The 
first words of the disinterested suppliant 
were—“ Oh ! bless ye, Colonel, don’t 
ye be blaming poor Evelyn! ’Twas 
deceived ye for the good of both. I 
had broke rings wid one in my own 
station months before this day twelve 
years cast ye on Innismoran ; and ere 
ever ye came out o’ that weary fever, 
I was far enough away wid him beyant 
the sea.” 

“ I see—I comprehend,” got out by 
degrees the astonished listener, whose 
powers of comprehension were never- 
theless pretty severely taxed by the yet 
unexplained appearance of his wife’s 
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“ doppel-gauger,” or “ fetch,” and where 
is $4 husband now, Aileen ?” 

“ In the condemned cell of the 
of T——, Gineral, and that’s — 
am here entirely ; for it’s you alone 
that can save his life, else I'd niver 
niver have come to make trouble be. 
twixt you and my own blessed sister, 
And ye needn't be asking ‘ may ye do 
it with a safe conscience?’ for he’s 
as free o’ the blood he’s condemned 
for,as your honour's wee nameson Gy 
that I’ve left in the prison beside him to 

. keep away ill thoughts wi’ his Winning. 
laughing ways.” , 

“I dare not doubt you, Aileen,” 
said Sydenham, “ though (one of hig 
old smiles passing over his manly coun. 
tenance) you have deceived me once 
already. Even if to blame, your hus 
band has strong claims on my interpo- 
sition ; if innocent, he has a right to 
command it; so, cheer up, you can 
have nothing to fear. But there’s a 
culprit nearer at hand, and as dear to 
us both, whom we must hasten to put 
out of pain. Come with me to her 
dressing-room and take the food and 
rest Iam sure you need, and tell me 
quietly all this strange bewildering 
history.” 

And then it was, that while a case 
of unexpected business formed the 
veracious apology of the governor 
to the impatient dancers, and reluctance 
to appear without him the graceful 
excuse of his timid lady, confessions 
and explanations were incoberently 
poured forth and accepted with a 
warmth and abandon of reciprocal feel- 
ing, which brought the dream-like 
visions of Letrewel, and love, and 
shipwreck with all the vividness of yes- 
terday before every mind's eye. Once 
more on a low stool at her forgiving 
husband’s feet, with Aileen’s talis- 
manic cloak cast by the instinctive 
tact of its kind owner over the splen- 
dour it eclipsed but to outshine in Sy- 
denham’s eyes, Evelyn looked so tho- 
roughly the Hebe of his first fancy, 
while, at the same time, the far more 
fitting object of his maturer choice, 
that his sense how truly the exchange 
had been “for his good” made him 
view in the rescuer of his life the arti- 
ficer also of his happiness. 

To stay the execution of Moriarty’s 
sentence, and command a revision of 
the proceedings against him, seemed to 
Sir Guy too much an act of justice to be 
deemed an expression of gratitude; 
and while the now tranquillised Aileen 
slept beneath her sister's sheltering roof 
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the long sleep of exhaustion, it was 
that sister's first act of spontaneous and 
grateful duty to forego the joy of watch- 
ing beside her pillow, to show herself 
ina far different scene on the arm of 
the proud and delighted governor. 

She retired, it may be imagined, 
early—the more’so that Aileen, pro- 
vided with the necessary documents, 
was impatient to set out with the dawn, 
not, it may be believed, in the frail 
conveyance which had wafted her to 
—, but in a light swift-sailing 
schooner, used for communication 
among the islands, which a less influ- 
ential person than the governor would 
have found difficulty in hiring for so 
short and every-day a trip as that to 
T—. 

But the trip, though short, was a 
roverbially stormy one; and as Eve- 
yn left the ball-room, the ominous 
sound of the long roaring swell in the 
offing awakened misgivings for her 
courageous sister’s safety. To dissuade 
her froma voyage the main purposes 
of which could be equally accomplished 
without hazard to herself, would, to 
one who knew her less, have seemed 
easy. But Evelyn felt that even she 
herself could have deputed no other 
to be the bearer of life to Sydenham ; 
and when morning came, and with it 
a frightful gale, the sole feeling in the 
devoted wife’s bosom was the impos- 
sibility of getting others to risk life 
and property in a cause where, in her 
eyes, both were as nothing. 

Sydenham again—though his inter- 
est in Moriarty’s safety fell little short 
of her own, felt the deep responsibility 
of perilling for one life, however pre- 
cious, those of a whole crew, could he 
even succeed in bribing or intimidating 
them to set sail; and the greater part 
of the second day but one of poor Mo- 
tiarty’s term of existence had rolled 
away in fruitless efforts to devise an ex- 
pedient for its protraction, when one, 
a possible though desperate one, oc- 
curred to the agonised anxiety of Lady 
Sydenham. 

If it involved, as it undoubtedly did, 
some risk to her own husband—and 
that ona point where he was peculiarly 
susceptible—she felt that thus, and 
thus alone could he fully discharge his 
obligations and her own to Aileen. 
Without communicating to her sister, 
in the first instance, a vague hope 
which might not, after all, be realised, 
she merely enjoined her, as she valued 
her husband’s safety, to exert her well- 
earned influence over the governor to 
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obtain a carte blanche for using in his 
name whatever efforts might yet be 
practicable to induce, by fair persua- 
sion or reward, any seafaring person on 
the island to give her a passage: a 
request which—the only alternative 
being Aileen’s frantic resolution to 

erish in the attempt in the canoe—he 

ad little difficulty or hesitation in 
granting. 

Furnished with this precious docu- 
ment, Lady Sydenham entrusted to 
her sister’s execution a plan in which 
official decorum would have prevented 
her from taking an active part, even 
were not the natural eloquence of a 
wife’s pleadings far more to be trusted 
for success than all the influence of 
rank or station. 

In the gaol of T , there lay, 
she had casually heard, a young Spanish 
pirate, of whose fate on his impending 
trial—notwithstanding some palliating 
and rather interesting circumstances— 
there remained not a shadow of a 
doubt. Here, and here only, was to 
be found an individual to whom the 
risk of life could be next to nothing ; 
while, as to that of property, his own 
little piratical felucca, lying condemned 
in the harbour, would, Evelyn felt, be 
cheaply purchased from the captors by 
the after sacrifice of all the jewels in 
her possession. 

“ Manage this matter as you best 
may, my dear sister,” exclaimed the 
weeping Evelyn, (as she enveloped 
Aileen for the nocturnal expedition in 
the well-known protecting cloak,) “for 
your own husband’s good, and with 
the least of stain on the honour and in- 
tegrity of mine. Give this gold freely 
—it is yours—to secure the escape of 
the Spaniard, if he consent to do your 
errand : only, for his soul’s sake, and 
the lives of others, swear him first, by 
the faith you hold in common, to give 
up for ever his wild calling, and the 
means of following a better shall not 
be withheld.” 

The sisters exchanged a long mute 
embrace, and parted—the one well 
knowing, the other half suspecting, 
that if successful, they would not meet 
that night again—perhaps on earth no 
more. Why should a long tale linger? 
What gold might have failed toachieve, 
the eloquence of despair and the hope 
of life combined to accomplish. Pedro 
Garcias—whose confessor, the inter- 
preter between the parties, facilitated 
a scheme which help out opportunities 
of future,penitence to one still young— 


found little difficulty in repossessing 
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himself at midnight of his neglected 
bark, or rejoining the two concealed 
survivors of his crew. The tempests 
which the daring hardihood of guilt 
had often enabled them to baflle, were 
braved for once, and under holier aus- 
pices, on behalf of inuocence ; and a 
few short hours before that fixed for 
the ignominious fate of Moriarty Car- 
roll, the order for the revision of his 
sentence and transfer of his person to 
the neighbouring island, was drawn 
from the bosom of the exulting Aileen. 

None, however—such was her ex- 
emplary discretion—knew either then 
or since in the colonies, that family 
connexion had aught to do with Go- 
vernor Sydenham’s righteous interpo- 
sition—still less with the escape of the 
pirate, Pedro Garcias, who, warned by 
past perils and turned from the error 
of his ways by the eloquence of ex- 
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ample in the Carrol's, lived to Visit as 
an honest trader (when making a tri 
in quest of “ baccaleo” to Galway) Mo. 
riarty and Aileen, then happy posses. 
sors, through Sir Guy’s munificence of 
the farm of Letrewel, 

And when, in due course of time 
there were two Guy Sydenhams in the 
army list, and a fine young cornet, the 
image of Lady S » Was introduced 
by her husband, on his return from ser. 
vice, as the heir to his honours— 
(while a second Evelyn replaced to 
Aileen the babe she had early deplored) 
—few besides their immediate con. 
nexions were ever aware that a ne. 
phew’s claim was all he possessed 
but, oh! how strong were its extent 
and nature on the love, and pride, and 
pene of the parents whose name 
ne worthily bore. 
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Ir is one of the many advantages of a 
period of peace, that not only is the 
attention of the public more thoroughly 
directed to internal improvements, but 
a great amount of talent and enter- 
rise is directed into useful channels, 
which might otherwise have been thrown 
away in the costly and pernicious oc- 
cupation of fighting. In this respect, 
England at present teems not merely 
with labour seeking employment, and 
capital begging for profitable invest- 
ment; but there is also an overflow- 
ing supply of energy, and desire of 
laudable distinction, which seeks to ex- 
pend itself in exploring every part of 
the globe, in quest of geographical dis- 
covery, or of natural history, and anti- 
quarian research. It is, no doubt, a 
matter of just exultation, that while 
Englishmen excel all other nations in 
enterprise and perseverance, these pre- 
cious commodities are so abundant, 
that we can afford to expend them in 
the most absurd, and sometimes not 
very innocent objects. We throw 
away millions in the shape of loans 
to such worthless governments as 
those of Spanish America, and throw 
away lives on such. worthless quar- 
rels as those which distract Spain or 
Portugal. It is impossible to feel any- 
thing but regret when we reflect that if 
the millions of money and the thousands 
of lives thus recklessly lost had been 


employed in founding new colonies, 
or in improving old ones, extensive re- 
lief might have been afforded to our 
pauper population, and new markets 
opened up for the merchant and manus 
facturer. It appears, however, that we 
are getting somewhat wiser, and that 
our energies are beginning to be di- 
rected into a proper channel. When 
we undertake to found new colonies, 
which, even if they should incur a 
heavy loss of capital at the outset, 
may ultimately prosper, at all events, 
we are not worse off than if we 
had invested our money in some ab- 
surd loan to some ephemeral govern- 
meut, situated in some obscure corner 
of America. The attention which the 
subject of colonization is exciting in 
every class, from the peer to the 
peasant, is not more than it de- 
serves, either from the important influ- 
ence which it may have on the fortunes 
of the emigrants, or from affording a 
noble opening to the exertions, and, we 
may add, philanthropy of the youth of 
the higher and educated classes of the 
community. When we see among 
the founders and projectors of new colo- 
nies, the names of those distinguished 
hy rank and birth, we are carried 
back to the spirited times of old Eng- 
lish colonization in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James. There is, however, 
one important difference in the cir- 
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nces which gave rise to the 
founding of the old colonies of North 
America, and the new ones of Aus- 
tralia; that, in the former case, many 
of them originated like those of the 
ancient Greeks, in political disturb- 
ances, or religious commotions, while 
all such considerations are happily for- 
eign to the new, where the motive 
to emigrate is disentangled from all 
such considerations, The colonists of 
New England were exiles ; those of 
West and South Australia are simply 
emigrants. The subject of coloniza- 
tion is, happily, one of the few which 
may be discussed without any refer- 
ence to political or religious parties, 
and is one in which men of ever 
shade of political and religious faith 
may co-operate ; and with the colonist, 
it is not an asylum, but an estab- 
lishment for his family which he seeks. 
This circumstance alone, of the ab- 
sence of all party feelings, in im- 
pelling the emigrant to settle in a new 
country, will give, from the beginning, 
a healthy tone to the state of society, 
while its presence, in the politico- 
religious colonies of North America, 
has given them a one-sidedness of 
which two centuries have not obli- 
terated the traces. The circumstances 
which led to the colonization of New 
England and Maryland are still to be 
traced in the present condition of their 
respective communities. 

f colonies are to be established, it 
is of the utmost eee that the 
experience of past history should be 
generalized into a body of rules, to 
enable them to avoid the errors which 
have been committed, especially in the 
early progress of every colony. In 
this respect, however, the obvious 

rinciple in the management of a co- 
ns is that which eminently distin- 
guishes the history of British colo- 
nies from those of every other modern 
country. The colonists were, in every 
instance, very much left to themselves, 
and to the management of their own 
local affairs, and were not teased by 
the interference of people at a distance 
of three thousand miles, The contrast 
between the growth of the English co- 
lonies and those of Spain, need not be 
drawn; for the latter country, with 
that strange perversity and mixture of 
nobleness and meanness which has 
ever characterised it, never attempted 
to govern their colonics, but always 
misgoverned them on purpose. In 
such colonies as were founded by the 
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Dutch or French, every order pro- 
ceeded from the mother country, and 
nothing even of a local nature was left 
for the colonists to attempt ; and hence 
such crippled and distorted colonies as 
Lower Canada orthe Cape. The Eng- 
lish, on the contrary, with that talent 
for co-operation which distinguishes 
their race, scon settled into organised 
societies, forming so many little minia- 
ture representations of the parent 
country, with all its institutions, in as 
far as adapted to a new colony. 

It is not so much the constitution 
of the government that deserves at- 
tention in the founding of a colony, 
as the principle upon which land is 
disposed of; and in this respect the 
publications of Mr. Wakefield will 
form an important epoch in the art of 
colonization, which he has reduced to 
a system that appears destined to 
form the basis on which all future colo- 
nies will be established. In an old 
country, such as England, there is a 
disproportion between the three ele- 
ments of wealth, where labour and ca- 

ital are excessive, while the land is 
in a fixed quantity, which can only be 
virtually increased by the slow pro- 
gress of improvements in agriculture and 
manufactures. In a young country, 
on the contrary, such as the United 
States, there is a deficiency in the sup- 
ply of labour and capital, while there 
is a profusion of the finest land. So 
that the present condition of the two 
countries is the inverse of each other. 
In England, consequently, from the low 
price of labour and small profits, there 
must always be strong inducements to 
emigration ; while in America, the 
wages and the rate of interest are 
high, and land abundant and cheap, 
and sold fora smaller price per acre 
than what an English farmer pays as 
his yearly rent. Such is the con- 
dition of a new colony, and the diffi- 
culty is to preserve a due proportion 
between land, labour, and capital—in 
short, to approximate the condition of 
society in a new country to what exists 
in an old one, in as far as it would be 
desirable, or to keep the colony in 
that cheerful and advancing state which 
is so well described by Smith, 

If in a new colony land be too easily 
obtained, its progress is retarded ; and 
paradoxical as it may appear, this very 
facility is the circumstance which, un- 
less carefully attended to, will prove a 
cause of misfortune to the new settle. 
ment. The readiness with which land 
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ean be obtained, and the ambition of 
every individual to procure as large 
a share as possible of a species of pro- 
perty to which so much importance is 
attached in an old country, induce the 
settler to surround himself witha de- 
sert, in which he is deprived of all aid 
and co-operation from his neighbours. 
The tendency of such a state of things 
is, to produce a society where all are 
landlords, and some few in addition are 
Capitalists, and none simple labourers ; 
and if the country be adapted for 
cattle, they may subsist by this means, 
and in a few generations relapse into 
a state of semi-barbarism similar to that 
of the Cyclops, each attending to his 
own interest, and indifferent to the 
welfare of his neighbours. Of this 
state of society we have examples in 
the Dutch colony of the Cape, or in 
the Spanish ones, where we find igno- 
rant and insulated cattle-owners spread 
over a surface which might support 
millions. In some countries the ex- 
penditure of land was kept in check by 
various causes, which had a salutary 
influence, as in the New England colo- 
nies, where the presence of an ener- 
getic enemy induced the settlersto keep 
together as a means of a safety.— 
The dense forests could only be cleared 
with much labour; and also, as the 
winters were severe, the cattle re- 

uired to be protected within doors, 
dhere was little risk of the colonists 


degenerating into nomad ¥ l, as 


in South America or the Cape. In 
other colonies the importation of 
slaves afforded a most iniquitous but 
lucrative supply of labour, and the 
colony rapidly increased in wealth and 
population; while in the two older 
colonies of Australia we have origi- 
nated and continued a method if pos- 
sible still more wicked, of supplying 
labour, and have inverted the struc- 
ture of society by bestowing as a 
yunishment ona convict what ought to 
G the recompense of the poor and 
virtuous emigrant, namely, amost desir- 
able market for his labour. It is ob- 
vious that such unnatural methods of 
procuring labour, whether by stealing 
dark-coloured men, or obtaining white 
criminals, can never be tolerated in a 
colony where morality is considered of 
any importance. In a colony where 
only free labour is employed, the high 
rate of wages soon changesthe labourer 
into a landowner, and the population 
is dispersed over a wide surface, and 
of course civilization retrogrades, and 
capital is lost or expended in vain. 


[August 
Tn a new colony, andin a fine olf. 
mate we canimagine the young societ 
to advance a second time through all 
the stages of barbarism back to Civili 
zation. They may commence by sub. 
sisting on gumne, or in the hunting state, 
and when their cattle increase, they 
may become shepherds; and in this 
pastoral state they may remain for cen- 
turies, unless colonists be found in vast 


numbers, or the country be of limited 
extent. Thus we may imagine a young 
colony reared likea tree from the seed 
state ; or we might adopt the more ex. 
peditious method of transplanting an 
ample community at the beginning— 
just as a mature tree may be carried 
from the forest, and planted in some 
desirable situation. tn other words 

we may imitate the Greeks, and trans. 
port a miniature state, with all its essen. 
tials into a new country, instead of 
creating one from its hist elements, 
Such society, however, cannot be 
transplanted to a new country with any 
fair prospect of its cohering, unless 
means be taken to prevent the disper. 
sion of its members, which, however, 
comes finally to the regulations which 
may be instituted respecting the dis- 
posal of land. In none of our colonies, 
till very recently, has this difficulty been 
attended to ; but, on the contrary, every 
sort of absurdity which fraud or folly 
could suggest has been displayed re- 
specting this most essential condition for 
the success of a colony. In New South 
Wales, where convict labour has coun- 
terbalanced every disadvantage in the 
physical prosperity of the colony, land 
was formerly granted on the easiest 
conditions. Any one who applied for 
land might have it, and convicts to cul- 
tivate it, free of all expense and from 
all stipulations, Dr. Long informs us 
of an Indian invalid, who, during his 
residence in Sydney, applied for a 
grant of land, and obtained two thou- 
sand acres, which he disposed of on 
leaving the country. It is needless to 
insist on the still more serious evil of 
the jobbing in land, which must have 
been most annoying to the independent 
settler, who thus had to compete with 
others who enjoyed undue and unfair 
advantages over him. In Upper Ca- 
nada these evils were still more acutely 
felt, and now in this vast and fine pro- 
vince, with its yet scanty population, 
only a very small proportion of the 
land remains unalienated, and the prin- 
ciples, or, rather, want of principle, 
followed in the disposal of land, not 
only tended to scatter the population, 
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but excited much discontent, which 
common prudence might have taught 
the necessity of avoiding. The colo- 
nists of the upper province were usu- 
ally of the poorer classes, and from 
their poverty ought to have remained 
in the class of labourers, where they 
might have obtained excellent wages, 
ot acquired the most important know- 
ledge with respect to the management 
of farms, and when their savings enabled 
them, might become proprietors of an 
adequate extent of land. On the con- 
trary, the emigrant to the upper pro- 
vince had a large farm of perhaps three 
hundred acres assigned to him upon 
condition that within a given time 
a certain proportion should have been 
brought under cultivation. It usually 
happened that the poor emigrant, aftera 
manly struggle for two or three years, 
was obliged to sell his farm to some 
land-jobber, and in despuir took to in- 
toxication, or, if of firmer nerves, emi- 

ted to the United States, where his 
labour was more valuable. 

In founding a colony, the chief pro- 
blem, therefore, is, to prevent labour 
from being thrown away, and capital 
from being dissipated by an undue 
dispersion of the settlers, or, in other 
words, by maintaining as nearly as pos- 
sible the proper relations between ca- 
pital, labour, and land. The obvious 
method to accomplish this is by affixing 
a minimum price to the land, and dis- 

osing of every acre without exception 
by sale, and by totally excluding the 
system of grants whether free or con- 
ditional. By such a system every idea 
of unfair dealing and favouritism is 
precluded, and the feeling of perfect 
reliance on the justice of the admi- 
nistration is engendered, which will exert 
a happy effect in maintaining confi- 
dence among all classes of emigrants. 
In this mode of disposing of land, any 
one may purchase as much as he 
pleases, and in any locality he pleases, 
as soon as the survey is completed ; 
and in this manner the formality of 
public auction may be very properly 
dispensed with ; and, indeed, such a 
form might often be injurious to the 
bond fide purchaser, as fraudulent or 
disingenuous individuals might give 
much vexation by outbidding the per- 
son who was known to have incurred 
much trouble and expense in traversing 
ee, Pony to select a proper tract of 
and, 

By demanding a fair price for the 
land the tendency to dispersion is pre- 
vented, ‘The labourer cannot become 
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a landholder until he becomes a capi- 
talist ; and what is of far more impor- 
tance, the price of the land, under a 
proper system of management, becomes 
a precious source of revenue, which 
may all be expended in importing la- 
bourers, who in their turn may aspire 
to become landholders: and thus the 
purchase-money is to be viewed rather 
in light of a portion of capital expended 
in the importation of labour. In short, 
as has been often remarked by all who 
have written on this topic, the price of 
the land is a subscription to a labour 
fund, much more useful and effective 
than if each individual were to expend 
his money in importing servants for 
himself. There will also bea fair com- 
petition in the labour market, unfet- 
tered by the annoyance of indentured 
servants. Nor does the advantage of 
this system cease here, for the pur- 
chasers, or the commissioners who act 
for them, have the power of selecting 
young married coun and thus bring- 
ing a most important prospective acces- 
sion to the population of the colony. 
Had some such system of emigration 
as this been coupled with our Irish 
poor law, we might anticipate the most 
essential benefits to the country ; buta 
class of intelligent statesmen is a bless- 
ing which falls to the lot of few coun- 
tries. Under such a system the pauper 
population of Ireland might have been 
the wealth of the North American 
colonies, and the price of lands sold in 
Canada might have been rendered 
available for the relief of this part of 
the empire, without the aid of taxes 
or loans. When we know that the 
government of the United States de. 
rives a revenue of nearly a million 
per annum from the sale of lands, 
we may form some idea of the impor- 
tance of rendering the funds so raised 
in the British colonies available for an 
extensive and efficient system of emi- 
gration, and thus to purchase up a por- 
tion of the superfluous labour of the 
home market. It is, however, only in 
the new colony of South Australia that 
the full capabilities of this system have 
been tried ; and to ascertain how far 
the experiment has been successful, it 
will be necessary to enter into some 
details respecting the progress of the 
settlement. 

The new colony of South Australia 
differs little in physical character from 
the other known portions of this in- 
sular continent, and, like the neigh- 
bouring-settlements, is better adapted 
for sheep farming than for corn grows 
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ing. Thereis this unfortunate circumn- 
stance in the physical geography of 
South Australia, that it possesses 
scarcely any lofty mountain range, and, 
with the exception of the Murray, 
scarcely any stream of note, or fit for 
any other purpose than supplying a 
sufficiency of water for domestic uses. 
The line of coust possesses but few 
harbours of great value, with the ex- 
ception of Port Lincoln, which is of 
unrivalled excellence, and capable of 
affording shelter in all weather, and to 
any number of vessels. Another advan- 
tage possessed by the new colony is, that 
it is traversed by the Murray, the only 
known river of Australia which is of great 
valueasaffording a long course of inland 
navigation. ‘This fine river, which was 
first explored by Captain Sturt, re- 
ceives the waters of the Macquarrie, 
Marrumbidgee, and Darling, and for at 
least two hundred miles of its course is 
as broad as the Thames at London. 
It has been stated that the lands on 

_ the lower part of the Murray are of 
very inferior value, or rather quite 
useless ; but as the country has as yet 
been but very imperfectly explored, it 
is premature to speak decisively on the 
subject. Another circumstance which 
considerably impairs the value of the 
Murray is, that it is inaccessible from 
the sea by the barrier which the break- 
ers have thrown up at its mouth, and 
which have caused its obstructed waters 
to expand into the fresh water lagoon 
to which the name of Lake Alexandrina 
has been given. Along the coast 
there are several islands, but few of 
them of any importance. Kangaroo 
Island labours under the double disad- 
vantage of being very thickly wooded, 
with a very small supply of water.— 
The new colony possesses an extent of 
surface nearly as great as that of France 
and Spain together ; and inas faras it 
has hitherto been explored, it has been 
found that the proportion of good land 
is much greater than in any of the 
other Australian settlements. The 
great physical advantages of the colony 
of South Australia are the superior 
quality of its land, or rather that the 
quantity of good land is greater ina 
given surface than in Western Aus- 
tralia or New South Wales—the ex- 
cellence of its harbour, and the means 
of inland communication afforded by 
the Murray. With respect to position, 
it is inferior to Western Australia, 
where the wind is favourable during 
every season for sailing to India or 
England. 
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In constructing a system of 

the management of the new onene 
projectors availed themselves, to the 
utmost, of all previous experience in 
such undertakings, and certainly the 
utmost praise is due to them for the 
foresight with which every anticipated 
evil was provided against. In the 
whole transaction, there is a mixture 
of bold reliance on the soundness of 
their principles, and, at the same time 

of caution in carrying them out, which 
is highly creditable to the projectors 

and which merited the success which 
has attended it. The first principle 
adopted as a basis of the new colony, 

is the self-supporting one, in accord. 
ance with which, every farthing of the 
expense of the colony, from its birth, is 
defrayed from its own resources, We 
need not seek the contrast in the con. 
vict colonies, where a large military and 
police establishment is required, but in 
the case of Swan River settlemeni, 

we find that that unfortunate colony 

although more than double the age of 
South Australia, requires an annual 
parliamentary grant of £6,000. This 
system of defraying its own expenses, 
cannot fail to have an admirable effect, 
both by encouraging the self-respect of 
the colonists, and infusing energy and 
confidence into their exertions; and, 
above all,in preventing them from bein 

teased by idle and useless officials, By 
thus defraying the entire expense of 
their government, aud also of the pro- 
tection of the colony, the settlers have 
a just right to claim exemption from all 
unnecessary interference in their affairs, 
and that the system under which they 
are advancing to prosperity, should be 
left to its own workings. This self-sup- 
porting plan, on which the institution of 
the colony is based, if new, is only so in 
its theoretical expression ; for in fact 
most of the flourishing colonies either 
of Greece in ancient times, or of the 
early colonies of England, in mo- 
dern times, were established without 
drawing upon the parent countries, 
either for support or protection. In 
all such cases, the hardy off-shoot of a 
vigorous stem required only to be 
transplanted to a favourable soil, and a 
healthy vegetation shows the natural 
result. It was only in the case of 
such monstrous abortions as a convict 
tlement, or some foreign colony, 
the sickly child of some continental 
government, that a heavy expense has 
been incurred by the governing state. 
In all the previous examples, however, 
of a colony prospering from its own 
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unaided resources, from the first mo- 
ment of its existence, this has been 
more the result of accident than of 
choice. It was because the emigrants 
were exiles and neglected. But, in the 
case of South Australia, the principle 
has been adopted with a full conscious- 
ness of its value and importance. 

The principle which has been adopt- 
ed for the disposal of land, is one of 
still greater originality, and of far 

ter importance, inasmuch, as when 
properly carried into effect, it involves 
also the principle of self-support. We 
have already observed, that the proper 
method to follow in establishing a co- 
lony is, not to people it with a single 
class of settlers, such as mechanics and 
farmers, but to transport a little state 
or community, perfect and properly 
proportioned in all its parts, and des- 
tined to be highly civilized from the 
very commencement. To retain this 
young society in this desirable condi- 
tion, it is necessary that the relations 
between capital, land, and labour, 
should be in due proportion ; or, in 
other words, as the capital and labour 
of the young colony are not great, 
some means might be devised to restrict 
the quantity of land, and thus to pre- 
vent the population from being dissi- 
pated over a vast surface. The proper 
and obvious method to accomplish this 
object is, by selling land at a uniform 
price, which must be sufficiently high 
to ensure the purchasers being capital- 
ists, and able to improve the land which 
they have acquired. Nothing can be 
more pernicious than disposing of vast 
blocks of land, either by favouritism in 
grants, or at a small price, inducing 
individuals to retain extensive and un- 
cultivated estates, till they acquire a 
high degree of value from the industry 
of those around, whose prosperity the 
have obstructed. On the other hand, 
if this accumulation of land be pre- 
vented, the means adopted to accom- 
plish it may be either ineffectual, or 
absolutely mischievous, and the history 
of Upper Canada will illustrate this, 
where every objectionable plan was had 
recourse to, till at length, by a process 
of exhaustion, the proper plan was 
adopted, merely because no other re- 
mained for trial. Thus, at first, land 
was granted unconditionally ; and as 
such land was applied for without fore- 
thought, by people who did not pos- 
sess any of the steadiness or perseve- 
Trance necessary for the laborious life 
of a Canadian farmer, the farm was 
soon disposed of, often for a quantity 
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of rum. Subsequently, the title to the 
land was withheld until the occupant 
had fulfilled certain stipulated improve- 
ments on the property, such as clear- 
ing so many acres, building a log-house, 
and constructing a portion of road in 
front of his grant. In this case, the 
emigrant often got into debt, and, after 
struggling for a few years, betook him- 
self to the United States, while the cre- 
ditor obtained the property, often at a 
price far below the value of the labour 
expended on it. From this and other 
mismanagements, it has resulted, that 
in Upper Canada, with its scanty po- 
pulation, but a comparatively small por- 
tiou of land remains at the disposal of 
the state. 

In South Australia, the only method 
has been adopted, which is in any re- 
spect capable of meeting every difficulty. 
As the land is disposed of, in every case, 
at a fixed price, all idea of favouritism is 
completely excluded, and every one 
may become the proprietor of as much 
land as he can afford to purchase, and 
in any locality which his sagacity and 
knowledge may prefer. In every case, 
also, the price of the land must be paid 
for in ready money, and in no case are 
any remote and contingent conditions 
annexed to the purchase, and it is justly 
considered that the immediate outlay of 
the purchase money will do more to 
ensure prudence on the part of the co- 
lonist than any other plan, and also 
render it probable that he has reserved 
some of his capital to expend on the 
cultivation of his property. 

The supply of Jabour, in accordance 
with the plan on which the new colony 
is founded, is as nearly as possible pro- 
portioned to the amount of land pur- 
chased, as the price of such land is 
always laid out on importing free la- 
bourers from England, the price of 
land, in some degree, regulates the 
rate of wages. In accordance with 
the views of its founders, South Aus- 
tralia is, under no circumstances, to 
become a penal colony. No con- 
victs are permitted to be landed on its 
shores; and every colonist must at least 
maintain the character of an honest 
man. As convict and slave labour 
are both prohibited in South Australia, 
the only resource left was, either 
the plan which they have adopted, or 
that adopted in Western Australia, of 
engaging indentured servants. This 
latter plan, however, has, in every case 
where it has been tried, proved a fail- 
ure, and the inducements to break the 
terms of the engagement with the 
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‘master, are too strong even for the best 
disposed men ; so that this plan could 
only be enforced by a system of legis- 
lation which would render it little bet- 
ter than a temporary slavery. The 
other method is of importing labourers 
free of all expense, and permitting them 
to seek employment where their inter- 
rests lead them; and in this manner, 
while free scope is given to competi- 
tion, no one can become a landowner 
who has not some capital to enable him 
to obtain that distinction. It is true, 
that in colonies where labour is, under 
any conditions, an expensive commo- 
dity, its possessors are apt to ac- 
quire a certain independence, and even 
rudeness of manners, to which there is 
no alternative but to submit. Still the 
labourers of South Australia are far 
superior in civility and principle to 
those of Upper Canada. In the latter 
colony, nothing is more remarkable 
than the sudden change effected in the 
manners of the lower order of emi- 
grants. The individual who, a few 
months before, during his passage out, 
would touch his hat most respectfully 
to the humblest inmate of the quarter- 
deck, soon learns to assume an air of 
equality when meeting with the first 
people inthe country. In South Aus- 
tralia, the relations between employer 
and labourer are on as healthy a foot- 
ing as can be desired under the circum- 
stances, and the testimony of Mr. 
James, who is, in most cases, a severe 
critic on the new colony, is very satis- 
factory on the subject. 


«Tt is pleasing,” he says, * to see in 
Adelaide the importance and respectability 
of the labouring classes. In proportion 
as they were scarce, they were properly 
estimated, and the responsibility of their 
situations, particularly shepherds, stock- 
keepers, and such like, had a tendency 
very much to lessen the distinction be- 
tween master and man. Of course this 
treatment, on the part of the employer, 
made the servant a more important per- 
sonage in his own eyes, unveiled his self- 
respect, and made him doubly careful of 
the property committed to his charge, and 
altogether seemed to take off the pains of 
servitude. The author has often dined 
with respectable residents, where the over- 
seer, after washing his hands, drew in his 
chair among the company, and not only 
with perfect propriety, but entertaining 
his master’s guests with accounts of his 
days’ work, the sheep and cows, &c. 
Though such a practice cannot be said 
to obtain much in England, especially 
in towns, yet it is the practice in many ; 
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but coming, as the author did, fro 
South Wales, where there atte tai 
convict servants, it struck him as equal] 
strange and praiseworthy. There seem 
also, a quickness and gentility about the 
females of South Australia contrastin 
very favourably with the rubbish of Sid. 
ney ; anda person coming from the eastern 
colonies would not fail to be struck with 
the superior ruddiness, simplicity, and 
purify of the South Australian dameels, 
in strolling up to the tents and near the 
huts of the labouring people. They all 
seemed healthy and happy—the wife 
asking the gentleman to come out of the 
sun and rest himself, and, at the same 
time, offering all they had for his refresh- 
ment. It does not take long to see that 
there is a vast difference between the state 
of ‘society—I mean, among the working 
classes here and the same classes in the 
other colonies. But in South Australia 
labour is the best capital you can have, 
and the wages so high, that a commonl 
conducted man can maintain himself and 
family in greater plenty and abundance 
than a gentleman; and it follows, as a 
matter of course, that there is not much 
scope in the colony for the talents of 
educated men without some capital ; ahd 
if persons have not got this capital either 
in their hands or their pockets, it is of 
little use having it in their heads.” 


In this respect the colony of South 
Australia deserves the highest praise, 
as it has succeeded so well in preserving 
not merely a class of labourers but a 
class of capitalists, and thus prevented 
the otherwise inevitable decline in civi- 
lization and also in morality, which 
takes place when scarcely any but 
labouring people are the founders of 
acolony. In Upper Canada, so often 
alluded to as affording a striking con- 
trast with every thing that is sound in 
colonization, the effects of dispersion 
upon settlers, consisting almost entirely 
of the labouring classes, have been most 
prejudicial. They were described by 
an intelligent observer as consisting of 
a lawless and unprincipled rabble, the 
refuse of mankind, recently emancipated 
from the subordination that exists in 
an advanced state of society, and all 
equal in point of right and possession, 
composing, of course, a democracy of 
the most revolting kind. No individual 
possesses more influence than another ; 
and were any one, whose qualifications 
and pretensions entitled him to take 
the lead, to assume a superiority or to 
make an attempt at improvement, he 
would be strenuously opposed by all 
the others. Thus the whole inhabitants 
of a new settlement march sluggishly 
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forward at the same pace ; and if one 
advances in the least degree before the 
others, he is immediately pulled back 
to the ranks, 

That this has hitherto been the case 
in most settlements, can be proved by 
areference to facts. The farmers of 
the Niagara district, many of whom 
have been thirty or forty years in the 
country, and now possess fine unen- 
cumbered farms, are in no respect su- 
perior to the inhabitants of the Talbot 
settlement. They are equally ignorant 
and equally unpolished, and one would 
suppose, from their mode of life, that 
they were equally poor. Their minds 


have made no advance, and their ideas . 


have not expanded in proportion to the 
increase of their money. Is it, then, 
to be supposed that the people who 
now fill the settlements of Upper Ca- 
nada, and carry with them similar ideas 
and prejudices, will make greater pro- 
gress in improvement than persons of 
the same description have done before 
them ? 

Few of the farms in the more im- 
proved parts of the province retain 
their original owners, who have gene- 
rally been bought out by people of 
similar habits but greater wealth; and 
new settlements have almost invariably 
changed their inhabitants within ten or 
twelve years after their commencement. 

Such is the result of colonization in 
Upper Canada as compared with South 
Australia; and although the former 
splendid province possesses a far supe- 
rior soil and the most magnificent water 
communication, and has been settled 
for near a century, still it is behind the 

oungest of oursettlements in the race of 
Improvement ; and for this no other 
reasons can be assigned than the more 
correct principles on which South Aus- 
tralia has been occupied, and that a 
higher grade of people emigrate at 
present, which sent few of its members 
abroad thirty or forty years ago. 

In commencing a new colony, how- 
ever sound the principles may be, a 
vast deal depends on the prudence and 
energy with which they are carried 
into operation. A few blunders or 
misfortunes at the outset will not fail 
to retard the progress of the settlement 
for many years. The Swan River 
colony is an example of this, where 
the preliminary difficulties, most of 
which might easily have been obviated, 
gave a shock to the settlement from 
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which it is only beginning to recover. 
Their example was not lost on the 
fathers of South Australia, who were 
careful to start their child fairly into 
life with a sufficient stock to enable 
him to commence his establishment on 
a safe and comfortable footing. To 
preclude the possibility of famine, or 
even of a scarcity of provisions, the 
commissioners took care that ample 
supplies should be forwarded from time 
to time, and while they had no inten- 
tion of trading in articles of food, they 
adopted the judicious plan of keeping 
on hand a sufficient quantity of stores 
to prevent the market- price from rising 
to an unreasonable height. In con- 
sequence of these excellent arrange- 
ments, the settlers had no preliminar 

famines to contend with, although suc 

an ordeal used to form the first event 
in the history of any young colony. 
No doubt many errors were committed, 
as was to have been expected in such 
an experiment ; but many of them ap- 
pear to have been rather the result of 
over anxiety to anticipate any possible 
contingency than from neglect to the 
comforts of the emigrants. The fol- 
lowing quotation from Mr. James, an 
able but very censorious observer of 
the management of the new colony, 
and of the principles on which it was 
established, will prove that famine was 
not one of the evils to be apprehended : 


“ This is Port Adelaide! Port Misery 
would be a better name; for nothing in 
any other part of the world can surpass 
it in every thing that is wretched and 
inconvenient. Packages of goods and 
heaps of merchandise are lying about in 
every direction, as if they had cost nothin 
—stacks of what were once beautifu 
London bricks crumbling away like gin- 
gerbread, and evidently at each returning 
tide half covered by the flood—trusses of 
hay now rotten, and Norway pines scat- 
tered about as if they had no owner— 
iron ploughs and rusty harrows—cases of 
door-frames and windows that had once 
been glazed—heaps of the best slates, 
half tumbling down—winnowing machines 
broken to pieces—blocks of Roman cement 
now hard as stone—Sydney cedar and 
laths, and shingles from Van Dieman’s 
Land, in every direction ;—whilst on the 
high ground are to be seen pigs eating 
through the flour sacks, and kegs of 
raisins, with not only the head out but 
half the contents—onions and potatoes to 
be had for the picking up.* The sight 


* There must be some exaggeration here, for a few pages farther on we are 
‘informed that the price of flour was 27s. per 100lbs., onions 6d. to Is. per lb., 
potatoes 15s. per 112lbs., bricks £4 per 1000!!! 
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is disheartening. What with the sun and 
the rain—the sand and the floods—the 
thieves with four legsand the thieves with 
two—the passengers hug themselves at 
the recollection that they have brought 
no merchandise for sale, and glad enough 
to take care of themselves,” 


Passing over the rather ungenerous 
nature of these remarks, they afford, 
at all events, satisfactory evidence that 
the wants of the early settlers had been 
abundantly provided for. The colo- 
nists of Western Australia had unfor- 
tunately no such grounds for complaint. 
A little profusion of this kind was a 
far cheaper alternative than a scarcity 
of only a few weeks’ duration. 

The care which has been taken to 
keep the subject of South Australian 
colonization before the public was also 
an important element in its success. 
It has become the topic of discussion 
in almost every company, and its history 
is criticised in every newspaper ; and 
although this has sometimes bordered 
on that vulgar trick called puffing, still 
the opponents of the colony have per- 
formed a valuable service S bringing 
every questionable matter under dis- 
cussion. Meanwhile, emigrants are 
daily flocking to the country, and with 
their increase new land is rapidly dis- 

osed of, and that formerly purchased 
is becoming every day more valuable. 
Much of the land originally sold at 12s. 

er acre will bring £2, and town lots 

ave, of course, increased in value far 
more rapidly, being raised £100 an 
acre. 

Concerning the state of society in 
South Australia, we have as yet but 
little information, nor could any social 
peculiarities have time to spring up in 
a society of three or four years’ growth. 
As might have been expected, in a 
colony founded after a careful discus- 
sion of the first principles in political eco- 
nomy, we may expect to hear of 
abundance of projectors, and that 
economical and statistical speculations 
will occupy much of their attention. 
Massachusets still bears the marks of 
its puritan origin, and perhaps South 
Australia may for many ages supply 
reasoners to the southern hemisphere, 
and the vaticination of Gibbon may be 
nearly realised, and New Holland may 
boast of its Hume or its Locke. All, 
however, that we have positively learned 
on this subject is, that prodigious dis- 
sensions, attended by much anger, have 
taken place respecting the disposal of 
land; and from words they have had, 
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in some cases, recourse to most unphi- 
losophic blows and knocks: In such 
a community, of course a printing press 
is anarticle of first necessity, and already 
they possess two newspapers of adverse 
politics, for a plentiful exhibition of 
party spirit appears to be an essential 
ingredient in colonial society. These 
discussions are merely stimulants to 
discussion, and no way interfere in the 
comfort or prosperity of the colony, 
With these results of a high civiliza. 
tion, there are many curious devices 
which the infant state of the colony has 
suggested to the settlers. All placards 
and printed notices are nailed to the 
trees, which still occupy the embryo 
streets of Adelaide. It is here that 
the price of labour and provisions, or 
the apparition of a runaway convict 
may be learned ; for the early laws of 
South Australia, like those of Solon, 
are fixed on wood in the public place, 
As jails are not yet sufficiently common 
in South Australia, a substitute was 
at hand, not a little efficacious ; the pri- 
soner was not suspended from a tree, but 
tied to it untill he found time to reflect 
on his conduct. This mode of punish- 
ment was, however, indispensable in 
the early history of the colony, where 
vigorous means were essential to pre- 
serve subordination. The first gover- 
nor appeared to think that a party of 
marines was essential to his dignity, 
They turned out to be far more mis- 
chievous than useful ; they did what 
they liked; got drunk when they 
could ; and, like the New South Wales’ 
corps of former days, would have as- 
sumed the command of the colony, if 
his late Excellency had not occasion- 
ally tied the ringleaders up to some 
adjoining trees for twenty-four hours, 
to sober them and cool their courage. 
The resources to devise substitutes for 
prisons and fetters is endless ; for we 
find in another case where a murderer 
had been apprehended and sent on 
board a vessel, it was found that the 
most effectual way to keep the criminal 
was by enclosing him in a large cask, 
and feeding him through the bung-hole. 
It appears, therefore, that a prison and 
its concomitants are indispensable ele- 
ments of civilization ; and that the ship- 
wrecked philosopher exhibited great 
sagacity when he comforted his be- 
wildered companions, by assuring them 
that they had been thrown on a civi- 
lized country, for he saw the gallows. 
It is to the honour of Adelaide that it 
as yet has no executioner, and only 
one individual has suffered capital 
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punishment ; and in this respect to 
draw the contrast with Sydney or 
Hobart Town, would be an unneces- 
sary insult to the younger and more 
virtuous city. 

It appears that the success of the 
new colony has been all that its friends 
could desire, and that it has had to 
contend with fewer difficulties than any 
colony hitherto founded by English- 
men ; and this is atrue source of praise 
to its benevolent and enterprising pro- 
jectors, as the result was entirely due 
to their prudence and forethought. 
Upon the success of their plan many 
important principles in the theory and 

ractice of colonization were involved. 
hey had the discouraging example 
of Swan River before them, and they 
were looked upon with little favour by 
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official eyes, and had to depend solely 
on their own resources, and to obviate 
the effects of unforseen difficulties, or 
of the blunders of their agents, and the 
result has been the establishment of 
the most respectable and flourishing of 
our new colonies. Founded only about 
five years ago, the population exceeds 
ten thousand ; and besides the influx 
from the parent country, many re- 
spectable settlers from the convict 
colonies have removed to a region of 
purer morality. The number of vessels 
visiting the colony is on the increase ; 
its resources are able to support its 
credit and defray all expenses either of 
administration or in liquidating debts ; 
and the interests of religion have not 
been neglected, and no doubt now 
remains as to its future prospects. 


CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. 


CHAP, XXXVII-—A REMINISCENCE, 


O’Leary and Trevanion had scarcely 
left the room when the waiter entered 
with two letters—the one bore a Ger- 
man post-mark, and was in the well- 
known hand of Lady Callonby—the 
other in a writing with which I was no 
less familiar—that of Emily Bingham. 

Let any one who has been patient 
enough to follow me through these 
“ Confessions,” conceive my agitation at 
thismoment. There lay my fate before 
me, coupled, in all likelihood, with a 
view of what it might have been under 
happier auspices —at least so in antici- 
pation did I read the two unopened 
epistles. My late interview with Miss 
Bingham left no doubt upon my mind 
that I had secured her affections ; and 
ucting in accordance with the counsel 
of Trevanion, no less than of my own 
sense of right, I resolved upon marrying 
her, with what prospect of happiness 
I dared not to think of ! 

Alas! and alas! there is no infatua- 
tion like the taste for flirtation—mere 
empty, valueless, heartless flirtation. 
You hide the dice-box and the billiard 
queue, lest your son become a gambler 
—you put aside the racing calendar, 
lest he imbibe a jockey predilection— 
but you never tremble at his fondness 
for white muslin and a satin slipper, 
far more dangerous tastes though they 
be, and infinitely more perilous to a 
man’s peace and prosperity than all the 
“queens of trumps” that ever figured, 
whether on pasteboard or the Don- 


caster. “ Woman’s my wakeness, yer 
honor,” said an honest Patlander, on 
being charged before the lord mayor 
with having four wives living; and 
without any such Algerine act upon my 
conscience, I must, I fear, enter asome- 
what similar plea for my downfallings, 
and avow, in humble gratitude, that I 
have scarcely had a misfortune through 
life unattributable to them in one way 
or another. And this I say without 
any reference to country, class, or com- 
plexion, “black, brown, or fair,’ from 
my first step forth into life, a raw sub. 
in the gallant 4-th, to this same hour, 
I have no other avowal, no other con- 
fession to make. “Be always ready 
with the pistol,” was the dying advice 
of an Irish statesman to his sons; mine, 
in a similar circumstance, would rather 
be, “ Gardez vous des femmes,” and more 
especially if they Le Irish. 

There is something almost trea- 
cherous in the facility with which 
an Irish girl receives your early atten- 
tions and uppears to like them, that 
invariably turns a young fellow’s head 
very long before he has any prospect 
of touching her heart. She thinks it 
so natural to be made love to, that 
there is neither any affected coyness 
nor any agitated surprise. She listens 
to your declaration of love as quietly 
as the chief justice would to one of 
law, and refers the decision to a packed 
jury of her relatives, who rarely re- 
commend you to mercy. Love and 
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fighting, too, are so intimately united 
in Ireland, that a courtship rarely pro- 
gresses without at least one exchange 
of shots between some of the parties 
concerned. My first twenty-four hours 
in Dublin is so pleasantly characteristic 
of this that I may as well relate it 
here, while the subject is before us; 
besides, as these “ Confessions” are 
intended as warnings and guides to 
youth, I may convey a useful lesson, 
showing why a man should not “ make 
love in the dark.” 

It was upon a raw, cold, drizzling 
morning in February, 18—, that our 
regiment landed on the North-wall 
from Liverpool, whence we had been 
hurriedly ordered to repress some riots 
and disturbances then agitating Dublin. 

We marched to the Royal Barracks, 
our band playing Patrick’s Day to the 
very considerable admiration of as naked 
a population as ever loved music. The 
—th dragoons were at the same time 
quartered there—right pleasant, jovial 
fellows, who soon gave us to understand 
that the troubles were over before we 
arrived, and that the great city autho- 
rities were now returning thanks for 
their preservation from fire and sword, 
by a series of entertainments of the 
most costly, but somewhat incongruous 
kind—the company being scarcely less 
mélée than the dishes. Peers and play- 
actors, judges and jailors, archbishops, 
tailors, attorneys, ropemakers and apo- 
thecaries, all uniting in the festive de- 
light of good feeding, and drinking the 
* glorious memory”—but of whom half 
the company knew not, only surmising 
“it was something agin the papists,” 
You may smile, but these were pleasant 
times, and I scarcely care to go back 
there since they were changed. But 
to return, The —th had just received 
an invitation to a ball, to be given by 
the high sheriff, and to which they most 
considerately said we should also be 
invited. This negociation was so well 
managed that before noon we all re- 
ceived our cards from the hands of a 
green-liveried youth, mounted upon a 
very emaciated poney—the whole turn- 
out not auguring flatteringly of the 
high sheriff's taste in equipage. 

We dined with the —th, and, as 
customary before going to an evening 
party, took the “ other bottle” of claret 
that lies beyond the frontier of pru- 
dence. In fact, from the lieutenant- 
colonel down to the newly-joined en- 
sign, there was not a face in the party 
that did not oeeres “ signs of the times” 
that boded most favorably for the mirth 
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of the sheriff's ball. We were go per- 
fectly up to the mark, that our major, a 
Connemara man, said, as we left the 
mess-room, “a liqueur glass would 
spoil us.” 

In this acmé of our intellectual 
wealth, we started about eleven o'clock 
upon every species of conveyance that 
chance could press into the service, 
Of hackney coaches there were few—but 
in jingles, noddies, and jaunting-cars, 
with three on a side and “one ip 
the well,” we mustered strong—down 
Barrack-street we galloped--the mob 
cheering us, we laughing, and I'm afraid 
shouting a little, too—the watchmen 
springing their rattles, as if instinctively 
at noise, and the whole population up 
and awake, evidently entertaining a 
high opinion of our convivial qualities, 
Our voices became gradually more 
decorous, however, as we approached 
the more civilized quarter of the town; 
and with only the slight stoppage of 
the procession to pick up an occasional 
dropper off, as he lapsed from the seat 
of a jaunting-car, we arrived at length 
at our host’s residence, somewhere in 
Sackville-street. 

Had our advent conferred the order 
of knighthood upon the host, he could 
not have received us with more “em- 
greens. He shook us all in turn 

y the hand, to the number of eight 
and thirty, and then presented us 
seriatim to his spouse, a very bejewelled 
lady of some forty years—who, what 
between bugles, feathers, and her tur- 
ban, looked excessively like a Chinese 
pagoda upon a saucer, The rooms 
were crowded to suffocation—the noise 
awful—and the company crushing and 
elbowing rather a little more than you 
expect where the moiety are of the 
solter sex. However, “ou s’habilue a 
tout,” sayeth the proverb, and with 
truth, for we all so perfectly fell in 
with the habits of the place, that ere 
half an hour we squeezed, ogled, leered, 
and drank champagne like the rest of 
the corporation. 

“ Devilish hot work, this,” said the 
colonel, as he passed me with two rosy- 
cheeked, smiling ladies on either arm ; 
“the mayor—that little fellow in the 
punch-colored shorts—has very nearly 
put me hors de combat with champagne ; 
take care of him, I advise you.” 

Tipsy as I felt myself, | was yet suf- 
ficiently clear to be fully alive to the 
drollery of the scene before me.  Fiir- 
tations that, under other circumstances, 
would demand all the secrecy and 
solitude of a country green lane, of 
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some garden bower, were here con- 
ducted in all the open effrontery of 
wax lights and lustres; looks were 
interchanged ; hands were squeezed ; 
soft things whispered, and smiles re- 
turned ; till the intoxication of “ punch 
negus” and spiced port gave way to 
the far greater one of bright looks and 
tender glances. Quadrilles and country 
dances— waltzing there was none, 
(perhaps all for the best)—whist, back- 
gammon, loo—unlimited for uproar— 
sandwiches, and warm liquors, em- 
ployed us pretty briskly till supper was 
announced, when a grand squeeze took 
place on the stairs—the population 
tending thitherward with an eagerness 
that a previous starvation of twenty- 
four hours could alone justify. Among 
this dense mass of moving muslin, 
yelvet, and broad cloth, I found myself 
chaperoning an extremely tempting 
little damsel, with a pair of laughing 
blue eyes and dark lashes, who had been 
committed to my care and guidance 
for the passage. 

“Miss Moriarty, Mr, Lorrequer,” 
said an old lady in green and spangles, 
who I afterwards found was the lady 
mayoress. 

“The nicest girl in the room,” said 
a gentleman with a Tipperary accent, 
“and has a mighty nice place near 
Athlone.” 

The hint was not lost upon me, and 
I speedily began to faire [amiable to 
my charge ; and before we reached 
the supper room, learned certain par- 
ticulars of her history, which I have 
not yet forgot. She was, it seems, 
sister to a lady then in the room, the 
wife of an attorney, who rejoiced in 
the pleasing and classical appellation 
of Mr. Mark Anthony Fitzpatrick ; 
the aforesaid Mark Anthony being a 
tall, raw-boned, black-whiskered, ill- 
looking dog, that from time to time 
contrived to throw very uncomfortable 
looking glances at me and Mary Anne, 
for she was so named, the whole time 
of supper. After a few minutes, how- 
ever, | totally forgot him, and, indeed, 
every thing else, in the fascination of 
my fair companion. She shared her 
chair with me, upon which I supported 
her by my arm passed round the back ; 
we eat our pickled salmon, jelly, blanc 
mange, cold chicken, ham, and custard, 
off the same plate, with an occasional 
squeeze of the finger, as our hands met, 
-~her eyes making sad havock with 
me all the while, as I poured my tale 
of love—love, lasting, burning, all- 
consuminginto her not unwilling ear, 
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“ Ah! now, yer not in earnest ?” 

“Yes, Mary Anne, by all that’s”——» 

“Well, there now, don’t swear, and 
take care—sure Mark Anthony is 
looking.” ; 

“ Mark Anthony be ——” 

“Oh! how passionate you are; I’m 
sure I never could live easy with you, 
There, now, give me some sponge 
cake, and don't be squeezing me, or 
they'll see you.” 

“ Yes, to my heart, dearest girl.” 

“Och, it’s cheese you were giving 
me,” said she, with a grimace that 
nearly cured my passion, 

“A cottage, a hut, with you—with 
you,” said I, in a cadence that I defy 
Macready to rival—“ what is worldly 
splendour or the empty glitter of 
rank,” 

I here glanced at my epaulettes, 
upon which I saw her eyes rivetted. 

“Isn’t the ginger beer beautiful,” 
said she, emptying a glass of cham- 
pagne. 

Still I was not to be roused from my 
trance, and continued my courtship as 
warmly as ever. 

“T suppose you'll come home now,” 
said a gruff voice behind Mary Anne. 

I turned and perceived Mark An- 
thony, with a grim look of very pecu- 
liar import. 

“Oh! Mark dear, I’m engaged to 
dance another set with this gentle- 
man.” 

“Ye are, are ye?” replied Mark, 
eyeing me askance. “ Troth and I 
think the gentleman would be better 
if he went off to his flea-bag himself.” 

In my then mystified intellect this 
west country synonyme fora bed a little 
puzzled me, 

“ Yes, sir, the lady is engaged to me: 
have you any thing to say to that ?” 

“Nothing at present, at all,” said 
Mark, almost timidly, 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” sobbed Mary 
Anne; “they're going to fight, and he’ll 
be killed —I know he will.” 

For which of us this fate was des- 
tined, I stopped not to consider, but 
taking the lady under my arm, elbowed 
my way to the drawing-room, amid a 
very sufficient patting upon the back, 
and thumping between the shoulders, 
bestowed by members of the company 
who approved of my proceedings. The 
three fiddles, the flute, and bassoon, 
that formed our band, being by this 
time sufficiently drunk, played after a 
fashion of their owa, which, by one of 
those strange sympathies of our nature, 
imparted its influence to our legs, and 
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a country dance was performed in a 
style of free and easy gesticulation that 
defies description. At the end of 
eighteen couple, tired of my exertions 
—and they were not slight—I leaned 
my back against the wall of the room, 
which I now, for the first time, per- 
ceived was covered with a very pecu- 
liar and novel species of hanging——no 
less than a kind of rough, green baize 
cloth, that moved and floated at every 
motion of the air. I paid little 
attention to this, till suddenly turning 
my head, something gave way behind 
it. I felt myself struck upon the back 
of the neck, and fell forward into the 
room, covered by a perfect avalanche 
of fenders, fire-irons, frying-pans, and 
copper kextles, mingled with the lesser 
artillery of small nails, door keys, and 
holdfasts. There I lay, amid the most 
vociferous mirth I ever listened to, 
under the confounded torrent of iron- 
mongery that half-stunned me. The 
laughter over, I was assisted to rise, 
and having drank about a pint of vine- 
gar, and had my face and temples 
washed in strong whiskey punch—the 
allocation of the fluids being mistaken, 
I learned that our host, the high 
sheriff, was a celebrated tin and iron 
man, and that his salles de reception 
were no less than his magazine of 
metals, and that to conceal the well- 
filled shelves from the gaze of his aris- 
tocratic guests, they were clothed in 
the manner related; which my un- 
happy head, by some misfortune, dis- 
placed, and thus brought on a calamity 
scarcely less afflicting to him than to 
myself. Ishould scarcely have stopped 
to mention this here, were it not that 
Mary Anne’s gentle nursing of me in 
my misery went far to complete what 
her fascination had begun; and al- 
though she could not help laughing at 
the occurrence, I forgave her readily 
for her kindness. 

«“ Remember,” said I, trying to ogle 
through a black eye, painted by the 
angle of a register grate—“ remember, 
Mary Anne, I aim to see you hoine.” 

“Oh! dear, sir, sure I don’t know 
how you can manage it F 

Here Mark Anthony's entrance cut 
short her speech, for he came to declare 
that some of the officers had taken his 
coach, and was, as might be supposed, 
in a towering passion. 

«Tf, sir,” said I, with an air of the 
most balmy courtesy—“ If I can be of 
any use in assisting you to see your 
friends home ” 

« Ah] then, ye’ra nice looking article 
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to see ladies home. I wish you seeq 
yourself this minute,” said he, 


As I felt it would be no breach of 
the unities—time, place, and every- 
thing considered—to smash his skull ; 
I should certainly have proceeded to 
do so, had nota look of the most im- 
ploring kind from Mary Anne restrained 
me. By this time, he had taken her 
under the arm, and was leading her 
away. I stood irresolute, till a glance 
from my charmer caught me; when 
I rallied at once, and followed them 
down stairs: here the scene was to 
the full as amusing as above. The 
cloaking, shawling, shoeing, &., of 
the ladies being certainly as mirth. 
moving a process as I should wish to 
see. Here were mothers trying to 
collect their daughters, as a hen her 
chickens, and, as in that case, the 
pursuit of one usually lost all the others; 
testy papas swearing, lovers leering, ag 
they twisted the boas round the fair 
throats of their sweethearts ; vows of 
love, mingling with complaints for 
a lost slipper, or a stray mantle, 
Sometimes the candles were extin- 
guished, and the meleé became greater 
till order and light were restored to. 
gether. Meanwhile, all of our fellows 
had secured his fair one, save myself, 
and I was exposed to no small ridicule 
for my want of savoir faire. Nettled 
by this, [ made a plunge to the corner 
of the room, where Mary Anne was 
shawling ; I recognised her pink sash, 
threw her cloak over her shoulders, and 
at the very moment that Mark Anthony 
drew his wife’s arm within his, I per- 
formed the same by my friend, and 
followed them to the door. Here, the 
grim brother-in-law turned round to 
take Mary Anne’s arm, and seeing her 
with me, merely gave a kind of hoarse 
chuckle, and muttered, “ Very well, 
sir: upon my conscience, you will have 
it, I see.” During this brief interval, 
so occupied was I in watching him, 
that I never once looked in my fair 
friend's face ; but the gentle squeeze of 
her arm, as she leaned upon me, as 
sured me that I had her approval of 
whut I was doing. 

What were the precise train of my 
thoughts, and what the subjects of con- 
versation between us, J am unfortu- 
nately now unable to recall. It is 
sufficient, I remember, that I could 
not believe five minutes had elapsed, 
when we arrived at York-street. “ Then 
you confess you love me,” said I, as 1 
squeezed her arm to my side, 
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“Then, by this kiss,” said I, “I 
swear, never to relinquish.” —— 

What I was about to add, I am sure 
I know not ; but true it is, that a cer- 
tain smacking noise here attracted Mr. 
Mark eo attention, who started 
round, looked us full in the face, and 
then gravely added, “Enough is as 
good as a feast. I wish you pleasant 
drames, Mr. Larry Kar, if that’s your 
name ; and you'll hear from me in the 
morning.” 

«| intend it,” said I. “ Good night, 
dearest ; think of .” The slam of 
the street door in my face spoiled the 

eroration, and I turned towards home. 

By the time I reached the barracks, 
the united effects of champagne, sherry, 
and ironmongery, had, in a good mea- 
sure subsided, and my head had be- 
come sufficiently clear to permit a slight 
retrospect of the evening’s amusement. 

From two illusions 1 was at least 
awakened :—First, the high sheriff's 
ball was not the most accurate repre- 
sentation of high society ; secondly, I 
was not deeply enamoured of Mary 
Anne Moriarty. Strange as it may 
seem, and how little the apparent con- 
nexion between those two facts, the 
truth of one had a considerable in- 
fluence in deciding the other. Wim- 
porte, said I, the thing is over; it was 
rather good fun, too, upon the whole— 
saving the “chute des casseroles ;” 
and as to the lady, she must have seen 
it was a joke as well as myself. At 
least, so I am decided it shall be ; and 
as there was no witness to our conver- 
sation, the thing is easily got out of. 

The following day, as I was dress- 
ing to ride out, my servant annouuced 
no less a personthan Mr. Mark An- 
thony Fitzpatrick, who said “that he 
came upon a little business, and must 
see me immediately.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, upon being an- 
nounced, speedily opened his negocia- 
tion by asking in very terse and un- 
equivocal phrase, my intentions regard- 
ing his sister-in-law. After professing 
the most perfect astonishment at the 
question, and its possible import, I re- 
plied, that she was a most charming 
person, with whom I intended to have 
nothing whatever to do. 

“ And maybe you never proposed for 
her at the ball last night ” 

“ Propose fora lady at a ball the first 
time I ever met her !” 

“ Just so. Can you carry your me- 
mory so far back ? or, perhaps, I had 
better refresh it ;” and he here repeated 
the whole substance of my conversa- 


tion on the way homeward, sometimes 
in the very words I used. 

“ But, my dear Sir, the young lady 
could never have supposed I used 
such language as this you have re- 
peated ?” 

“ So, then, you intend to break off ? 
Well, then, it’s right to tell you that 
you're in a very ugly scrape, for it was 
my wife you took home last night— 
not Miss Moriarty ; and I leave you to 
choose at your leisure whether you'd 
rather be defendant inasuit for breach of 
promise or seduction ; 2nd, upon my 
conscience, I think it’s civil in me to 
give you a choice.” 


What a pretty disclosure was here! 
So that while I was imagining myself 
squeezing the hand and winning the 
heart of the fair Mary Anne, I was 
merely making a case of strong evi- 
dence for a jury, that might expose me 
to the world, and half ruin me in da- 
mages. There was but one course 
open—to make a fight forit; and from 
what I saw of my friend Mark Anthony 
this did not seem difficult. 

T accordingly assumed a high tone— 
laughed at the entire affair—said it 
was a “way we had in the army”— 
that “we never meant any thing by it,” 
&e. &e. 

Ina few minutes I perceived the 
bait was taking. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
west country blood was up : all thought 
of the legal resource was abandoned, 
and he flung out of the room to find a 
friend, I having given him the name of 
“one of ours” as mine upon the occa- 
sion. 

Very little time was lost, for before 
three o'clock that afternoon a meeting 
was fixed for the following morning, 
at the North Bull; and I had the sa- 
tisfaction of hearing that I only es- 
caped the malignant eloquence of 
Holmes in the King’s Bench, to be 
“blazed” at by the best shot on the 
western circuit. The thought was no 
way agreeable, and | indemnified my- 
self for the scrape by a very satisfac- 
tory anathema upon the high sheriff and 
his ball, and his confounded saucepans, 
for to the lady's sympathy for my suf- 
ferings I attributed much of my folly. 

At eight the next morning, I found 
myself standing with Curzon and the 
doctor upon that bleak portion of her 
majesty’s domiuion’ they term the 
North Bull, waiting in a chilly rain, 
and a raw fog, till it pleased Mark 
Anthony Fitzpatrick to come and 
shoot me—such being the precise 
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terms of our combat, in the opinion of 
all parties. 

The time, however, passed on, and 
half-past eight, three quarters, and at 
last nine o'clock, without his appear- 
ing ; when, just as Waller had resolved 
upon our leaving the ground, a hack 
jaunting-car was seen driving at full 
speed along the road near us. It 
came nearer, and at length drew up; 
two men leaped off, and came towards 
us; one of whom, as he came forward, 
took his hat off politely, and introduced 
himself as Mr. O'Gorman, the fighting 
friend of Mark Anthony. 

“It’s a mighty unpleasant business 
I’m come upon, gentlemen,” said he. 
“Mr. Fitzpatrick has been unavoidably 
prevented from having the happiness 
to meet you this morning: P 

“Then you can’t expect us, sir, to 
dance attendance upon him here to- 
morrow,” said Curzon, interrupting. 

“By no manner of means,” replied 
the other, placidly ; “for it would be 
equally inconvenient for him to be 
here then. But I have only to say, 
that as I’m here for my friend, and 
know all the particulars of the case, 
maybe you'd have the kindness to 
waive all etiquette, and let me stand in 
his place.” 

“ Certainly and most decidedly not,” 
said Curzon. “ Waive etiquette !— 
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why, sir, we Have no quarrel with 
never saw you before.” 

“Well, now, isn’t this hard?” said 
Mr. O'Gorman, addressing his friend 
who stood by, with a pistol-case under 
his arm ; “but I told Mark that I was 

ure they’d be standing upon punctilio, 
for they were English. Well, sir,” said 
he, turning towards Curzon, “there's 
but one way to arrange it now, that I 
see. Mr. Fitzpatrick, you must know, 
was arrested this morning for a trifle of 
£140. If you or your friend there 
will join us in the bail, we can get him 
out, and he'll fight you in the morning 
to — satisfaction.” 
hen the astonishment this pro- 

oral had created subsided, we assured 

{r. O'Gorman that we were noways 
disposed to pay such a price for our 
“menus plaisirs"—a fact that seemed 
considerably to surprise both him and 
his friend—and adding, that to Mr. 
Fitzpatrick personally, we should feel 
bound to hold ourselves pledged at a 
future period, we left the ground, Cur- 
zon laughing heartily at the original 
expedient thus suggested, and I in- 
wardly pronouncing a most glowing 
eulogy upon the law of imprisonment 
for debt. 

Before Mr. Fitzpatrick obtained the 
benefit of the act, we were ordered 
abroad, and I have never since heard 
of him. 


you ; 
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Since, according to M. De Beaumont, 
the evils of Ireland all arise from its 
vicious aristocracy, their proper and 
only remedy is to be found in the de- 
struction of that aristocracy. He ar- 
rives at this as the natural and logical 
conclusion from his premises. Other 
remedies, indeed, he suggests, but it is 
only for the purpose of demonstrating 
their impracticability or their inade- 

uacy. The three systems which he 
thus puts up for the purpose of re- 
futing, are—Ist, that an endeavour 
should be made to procure employ- 
ment for the idle poor ; 2nd, to reduce 
the number of the superabundant popu- 
lation, by assisting the poor to establish 
themselves in some foreign country or 
colony ; 3rd, to support, at the expense 
of the country, the poor who are des- 
titute of employment or property. 


These three systems he briefly de- 
nominates, “industry,” “ emigration,’ 
“poor laws.” Of these our author 
admits the first to be the most desirable, 
but he denies its practicability, and en- 
deavours to make out his proposition 
by some very strong assertions and 
some very feeble arguments. In order 
to give us a favourable idea of his 
moderation, he admits, page 106, that 
it is an exaggeration to state that the 
number of men in Ireland without any 
employment whatever amounts to four 
millions. After this candid admission, 
he even refers to what he calls official 
documents, to prove that there are ouly 
one million inhabitants totally destitute 
of employment. But he adds that in 
Ireland, and, he might truly say, in 
every other country, “the poor do not 
chiefly consist of those who have no 
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loyment, but of those who cannot 
artis poustant employment. Half the 
Irish farmers are poor” (the reader is 
requested to remember what M. De 
Beaumont means by Irish poverty) 
«during part of the year; and if we 
only account agricultural labourers or 
mechanics who never are in want of 
employment, the number of occupied 
poor in Ireland would be reduced to a 
mere cypher. It may, therefore, be 
asserted, without any danger of mis- 
take, that of the eight millions who 
live in Ireland, one-half have no occu- 
pation, or at least no occupation suffi- 
cient to provide them with a main- 
tenance,” 

In this extravagant statement our 
author adopts the most common form 
of artifice employed by those who wish 
to disparage the remedy proposed for 
any evil. First—exaggerate as much 
as possible the evil, and then it is likely 
that the remedy proposed will be ob- 
viously inadequate to this exaggeration. 
Why manufactures cannot be intro- 
duced into Ireland which may alleviate, 
if it be impossible to remove, this dis- 
tress, he gives some reasons which are 
worth examining, as they afford a fair 
specimen of his general style of argu- 
ment. He admits the advantages that 
would result from their introduction, 
but he declares the thing to be imprac- 
ticable. He commences, page 111, 
with a declamation against the injustice 
of England in former times on this 
point :— 


“Tl y avait autrefois en Irlande des 
industries florissantes; le gouvernment 
Anglais les a tues, et pour cela il n’a en 
qu'a les enchainer, car la liberté est l’air 
vital de l'industrie ; il a chargé d’entraves 
la moitie des travailleurs de )’Irlande, 
et a interdit ses ports et ceux du 
monde entier aux produits du travail 
Irlandais, L’oppression de l’ Angleterre 
sur l’Irlande ne se montre peut étre nulle 
part plus a nu que dans sa politique com- 
merciale.” 

« Ireland formerly possessed flourishing 
manufactures; the English government 
destroyed them ; and for that it was only 
necessary to confine them, for liberty is 
the vital breath of industry. It loaded 
with restrictions half the workmen of 
Ireland, and interdicted the products of 
Irish industry from the ports of England 
and from those of the entire world. The 
oppression of England over Ireland has 
never, perhaps, been displayed with less 
disguise than in her commercial policy.” 


We deny the truth of the above 
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statement. The commercial policy of 
England towards Ireland, as well as 

towards itself, was, doubtless, often 

injudicious, and occasionally unjust, 

It proceeded on the exploded doctrine 

that it was possible, by bounties and re- 
strictions, to guide trade intoa direction 
more advantageous to the community 
than it would freely take; and the 
regulations made from time to time 
on this vain hypothesis must have had 
a temporary injurious effect ; but we 
totally deny that they were the chief 
cause of the failure of Irish manufac- 
tures in former times, or that they have 
been, in any degree worth consideration, 
the cause of the present low state of 
such industry in this country. On the 
contrary, we find in every old tract 
on Irish affairs which is not a mere 
declamation against the English, that 
the failure of the Irish in particular 
branches of industry, is attributed to 
the dishonesty of the Irish mer- 
chants, or the combinations of the 
Irish workmen. Even inthe Drapier’s 
Letters, written by Dean Swift against 
the English government, he complains 
of that dishonesty of our merchants, as 
having deprived us of the linen trade 
with Spain, among other sources of 
profit which we lost from the same 
cause ;_ and Dr. Doyle (the well- 
,nown J. K. L.) mentions an instance 
of a valuable woollen trade destroyed 
py the combinations of our workmen, 


M. De Beaumont is perfectly con- 
scious that his invectives against the 
former policy of England, in this re- 
spect, although they aid the geueral 
object of his work, are injurious to his 
immediate argument. They naturally 
suggest this argument, that, since the 
absence of manufacturing industry in 
Ireland, has been caused by the re- 
strictive and oppressive commercial 
policy of England in times past, now 
when those oppressions have ceased, 
and those restrictions have been re- 
moved, according to the admissions of 
M. De Beaumont himself, we ma 
reasonably hope that manufactures will 
speedily spring up and prosper in Ire- 
land. Manufactures, indeed, cannot 
exist without capital, but of this, there 
is an abundance in England, unable to 
find any profitable investment, and the 
capitalist who comes over to Ireland, 
and employs the cheap Irish labour, 
will, in the general market of the 
world, compete at greater advantage 
with oon remaining high England, 
is obliged to pay much higher wages 
to his workmen, M. De Beaumont 
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endeavours thus to meet this argument, 
p. 115. 


“ Or en Irlande les capitaux manquent 
absolument et pourquois? Parce que 
ce pays a eté long temps sujet aux perse- 
cutions d’ un gouvernment arbitraire, et 
que les capitaux ne se montrent que sous 
les auspices du droit, et des garanties ; 
parce que ce pays, possesseur anjourd’ 
hui de libertés considerables, en méme 
temps qu’ il est resté soumis a des insti- 
tutions radicalement vicieuses, se sert des 
unes pour repousser les autres, et est 
tenu, par cette lutte inevitable, dans un 
etat constant d’ agitation. Or, voyez la 
difficulté ; |’ absence de toute industrie 
ajoute aux miseres, et a agitation du pays. 
Pour developper |’ industrie en Irlande il 
faudrait des capitaux; mais les capitaux 
fuient I’ agitation; les capitaux s’ eloig- 
nant, la misere augmente. Cet accrois- 
sement de misére multiplie les chances de 
trouble et de desordre, et rend les capi- 
taux encore plus rares. Une fois engage 
dans ce cercle vicieux, on n’ en saurait 
sortir.” 

« But in Ireland, there is a total ab- 
sence of capital, and why? Because this 
country has been, for a long period of 
time, subject to the persecutions of an 
arbitrary government, and capital never 
appears, unless under the auspices of jus- 
tice and security: because this country, 
now in possession of considerable liberty, 
at the same time that some of its insti- 
tutions are radically faulty, is making use 
of the one to remove the other; and by 
this inevitable struggle, is kept in a con- 
stant state of agitation. Now, observe 
the difficulty—the absence of all indus- 
try adds to the distress and the agitation 
of the country. In order to develope 
industry in Ireland, capital is required, 
but capital flies from agitation, and as 
capital departs, distress increases. This 
increase of distress multiplies the chances 
of trouble and disorder, and renders ca- 
pital still more scarce. Once engaged in 
this vicious circle, it is impossible to get 
out of it.” 

We must digress a moment, to 
make a few remarks on the above 
passage, in which the author admits 
that the Irish at present enjoy a 
considerable share of liberty—that 
they abuse this liberty to the pur- 
poses of political agitation, in order 
to alter the constitution of the coun- 
try—that they carry this agitation 
on with such violence and outrage as 
to banish capital from the land, (for 
without violence and outrage capital 
would not flee)—and that this depar- 
ture of capital enhances the wretched- 
ness of Ireland. 
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‘The conclusion we should draw from 
this would be, that the first remedy for 
Irish misery must be sought in the 
suppression of this mischievous agita- 
tion—that it is the duty of the govern. 
ment to discountenance the agitator 
and that the laws for the protection 
of life and property should be adminis. 
tered with impartial rigour. Those 
who are inclined to agitate the coun. 
try, in order to procure the redress of 
some imaginary grievance, should be 
looked upon as public enemies, and the 
people should be taught the folly of 
taking part in proceedings which, by 
driving away capital, deprives them of 
employment, and thus inflicts a greater 
evil than any alteration in the constity. 
tion could compensate. Agitation is 
the pursuit of an uncertain good b 
means which entail certain wretched. 
ness on the country. To prevent the 
reader from arriving at this conclu. 
sion, M. De Beaumont assumes that 
it is certain that the constitution is ra. 
dically vicious, which is just assuming 
the thing he wants to prove. Eve 
man who admits that the constitution 
is radically vicious, must in consistency 
admit that it ought to be reformed 
without delay. By using in its proper 
place the adjective “ inevitable,” he 
endeavours to disguise his second as- 
sumption, that it is impossible to check 
this agitation, and that those who en- 
gage in it are not responsible for the 
mischief which they do. This latter 
assumption, indeed, pervades the entire 
of his essay. His theory would alto- 
gether fall to the ground, if it were 
considered possible that reason, con- 
science, or religion could induce the 
Irish to obey the laws of God, when 
they concur with the laws of their coun- 
try. The “vicious circle” which he 
unfolds with such apparent compla- 
cency, is merely an attempt to reason 
with accuracy on his inaccurate and 
exaggerated statements. His propo- 
sitions are :—In Ireland there is no 
capital; while disturbance exists, no 
capital will enter :—the disturbances 
will not cease while the country re- 
mains in its present state of poverty :— 
until capital is brought into Ireland, 
nothing can be done to alleviate its 
poverty. If these propositions were 
all rigorously true, there would, indeed, 
be what M. De Beaumont calls a vi- 
cious circle. But they are not true to 
that extent. The true propositions, of 
which they are the exaggerations, are, 
that although there is some capital in 
Ireland, there is not sufticient to pro- 
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yide profitable employment for all its 
jnhabitants. That the disturbances 
caused by political agitation discourage 
the introduction of British capital. 
The poverty of the country contributes 
to its disturbance, avd that poverty is 
in part caused by the deficiency of 
capital. So far from these proposi- 
tions constituting a vicious circle, they 
show those grievances which may be 
separately redressed—namely, want of 
capital, want of quiet, and want of 
employment ; at the same time that 
they are so connected that whatever is 
done to diminish one evil, tends at the 
same time to diminish the rest; and thus 
after the completion of the circle, to 
make a further addition to the good 
originally done. If we were asked on 
what part of the circle the commence- 
ment should be made, we should answer, 
the suppression or discouragement of 
political agitation, for it is on this point 
that a judicious government can ope- 
rate with most effect. 

But independent of political agita- 
tation, M. De Beaumont notices ano- 
ther cause which has perhaps still 
greater influence in preventing the in- 
troduction of British capital—namely, 
the combinations of workmen in every 
branch of trade—Vol. 2, p. 16 :— 


« Mais il faut aussi reconnaitre que 
VIrlandais, aussi longtemps qu'il demeurt 
en Irlande, a de certains vices qui tiennent 
non a sa nature, mais au pays, et qui font 
de lui un mauvais ouvrier. Accoutumé 
en Irlande a subir toutes les oppressions, 
ila, quand il travaille, une idée fixée— 
c'est que celui qui l’emploie ne lui donnera 
aucun salaire, ou lui en paiera un moindre 
que celui auquel il pourrait justement 
pretendre. Aussi qu’arrive-t-il quand une 
manufacture s’etabliten Irlande? A peine 
les ouvriers, qui, dans le premier moment 
ont consenti a travailler pour de faibles 
gages, sont ils maitres du terrain, qu’ils 
se coalisent aussitOt pour obtenir un salaire 
plus élevé, et appliquant 4 l'industrie les 
procédés des Whiteboys, ils fixent arbi- 
trairement le prix de la journée de travail, 
portent des peines terribles contre le maitre 
qui paierait un salaire moindre, et contre 
Youvrier qui consentirait ale recevoir ; et 
ce code barbare ne contient pas de vaines 
menaces. Le chitiment a coutume de 
suivre de prés l’infraction ; et naguére en- 
core Dublin etait le theatre d’affreux assas- 
sinats, commis sur des pauvres ouvriers, 
dont tout le crime etait d’avoir travaillés 
pour un prix inferieur au taux fixé par la 
coalition. Infortunés qui sont frappés de 
mort pour s’étre contentés d’un modique 
salajre, te qui, s'ils en eussent demandés 


un plus élevé, seraient morts faute de 
travail. Et quel est l’infaillible effet de 
ces violences? Si le manufacturier les 
subit, il se ruine; s’il resiste, les ouvriers 
refusent de travailler. Dans les deux hy- 
potheses, l’enterprise industrielle echoue ; 
et l’ouvrier qui se plaignait, non sans 
quelque raison peut-étre, de tirer de son 
travail un trop faible salaire, n'a plus ni 
salaire ni travail.” 


« But it must also be confessed that the 
Irishman, as long as he remains in Ireland, 
has certain faults attributable to the coun- 
try, not to his nature, which make him a 
bad workman. Accustomed in Ireland 
to suffer all sorts of oppression, he has, 
when he works, a fixed idea that his em- 
ployer will not give him any wages, or will 
pay him less than he is fairly entitled to. 
Hence what follows when a manufacture is 
established in Ireland. Scarcely have the 
workmen, who at first have consented to 
work for low wages, been fixed in their 
places, when they combine to obtain higher 
wages, and, applying the Whiteboy system 
to manufacturing industry, they fix at an 
arbitrary rate the price of a day’s labour, 
and denounce dreadful punishment against 
the master who pays, and against the work- 
man who consents, to accept a smaller 
sum; and this barbarous code contains no 
vain threats, punishment usually follows 
closely on disobedience ; and lately even 
Dublin was the scene of frightful murders 
committed on poor workmen, whose only 
crime was the having worked for wages 
dower than the rate fixed by the combina- 
tion. Unhappy wretches who are con- 
demned to death for having been content 
with moderate wages, and who, if they had 
demanded a higher rate would have pe- 
rished for want of employment. And 
what is the infallible consequence of those 
outrages? If the manufacturer submits, 
he is ruined; if he resists, his men refuse 
to work. In either hypothesis the manu- 
facturer’s speculation fails, and the work- 
man who complained, not perhaps without 
some reason, that he derived from his 
labour too small a salary, has no longer 
either salary or employment.” 


And yet M. De Beaumont mentions 
this cruel, senseless, unjustifiable con- 
duct for the purpose of excusing it; 
and his excuse is, of course, to be found 
in the cuckoo-note with which he ac- 
counts for every thing, namely, the ha- 
bitual oppression of Ireland by Eng- 
land—of the Roman Catholics by the 
Protestants. “ Accoutume en Irelande 
asubir toutes les oppressions.” Hence 
he says that the Irish are good work- 
men in the English manufactories, be- 
cause they have more confidence when 
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they find that in England the rights of 
the workmen are as much respected as 
those of his employer, “qu’en An- 
gleterre les droits de l’ouvrier sont 
aussi sacres que ceux du maitre.” For 
the same reason he states that manu- 
factures succeed better in the north of 
Ireland, because there the working 
classes are chiefly Protestants, and 
therefore have not been accustomed to 
suffer oppression. But will any man 
believe that the workmen who combine, 
and by menaces force their employers 
to accede to their unreasonable de- 
mand, or to abandon his trade, are in- 
fluenced by any serious fear of oppres- 
sion? Are not the employers as well 
as the workmen generally Roman Ca- 
tholics, in the south and west of Ireland, 
and are not the workmen on his own 
showing, the oppressors, not the op- 
pressed? If liberty is the vital breath 
of trade, no parliament ever imposed 
such destructive restrictions as those re- 
gulations made by ignorant and reckless 
men, who interpose between the capi- 
talist and the labourer, and prevent the 
latter, under pain of death, from ac- 
cepting the wages which the former 
can afford to give. He concludes, 


“that to render possible the develop- 
ment of Irish industry, the commence- 


ment must be made by destroying the 
causes which paralyse it, but these 
causes are known, they are the anarchy 
of the country, and the spirit which 
animates the labouring classes.” 

{n this we fully agree with him, but 
he assumes without reason that the in- 
stitutions of the country must be altered 
by the introduction of democracy, be- 
fore those injurious causes can be re- 
strained. On the contrary, we are 
fully convinced that a due attention 
paid to the education of the people, 
aud a vigorous execution of the laws, 
would effectually quiet the disturbances 
and suppress those combinations. M. 
De Beaumont all through his work 
assumes these two propositions. First, 
that if a man disapproves of any law 
or institution of his country, he has a 
right, which he will inevitably exercise, 
to break all laws human and divine, 
until the change which he desires has 
been made; and, secondly, that de- 
mocracy is the only form of govern- 
ment that is worthy or capable of ob- 
taining general approbation. The 
entire work is occupied with the en- 
deavour to draw conclusions from those 
principles, and yet to disguise the prin- 
ciples themselves by enveloping them 
in a mass of words, The propositions 
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themselves are never openly stated, but 
are either assumed by the course of 
the argument, or by the use of some 
word or phrase which would otherwise 
not be applicable. Those two propo. 
sitions are the key to the work ; eon. 
cede them, and his conclusions follow 
so easily that his other arguments are 
rather an interruption to the progress of 
his reasoning ; deny them, and nothino 
will be found more inconsequential than 
his arguments. The Irish Operatives 
are reduced to the depths of poverty 
and cannot get employment, because 
combination and anarchy deter the 
capitalist from establishing his manu. 
factures here : cannot education, yelj. 
gion, common sense, or humanity in. 
duce the workmen to abandon those 
senseless, those cruel combinations 
which deprive the poor of all profitable 
employment, and impel him to violate 
the laws of his God and his country 
by murdering his brother workman for 
no offence but accepting those wages 
without which he should have starved ? 
If they can be prevailed on to adopt 
habits of order and industry, they may 
still be prosperons, rich, and hap 
under the present constitution. With- 
out those habits their wretchedness will 
never cease. The excuse alleged for 
those combinations is false, and, even 
if it were true, is insufficient. M. De 
Beaumont says that the Irish workman 
is accustomed to suffer every species 
of oppression. This he has failed to 
show, and we deny the fact altogether. 
We assert that the Irish workman 
suffers no oppression except from the 
combinations of his. fellow-workmen. 
From his master he can experience no 
injustice. He has the same legal rights, 
and the same means of enforcing them 
here as in England, and the laws in 
his favour are administered with an 
equally just and kindly spirit towards 
the poor. A master unjust or oppres- 
sive towards his workmen could not 
face the public indignation which his 
conduct would raise against him. The 
only complaint alleged is that wages 
are too low, and every person of com- 
mon sense admits that this complaint 
is absurd, and that if the evil existed 
it could not be remedied by combina- 
tion. No one except M. De Beau- 
mont supposes that the rate of wages 
is regulated by the degree of sympathy 
or friendship which exists between the 
manufacturer and his workmen. If 
this influence prevailed, there would 
be no difference between the rate of 
wages in different trades. If Irish 
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were for a time too meme S 
should happen—either the 
ree of Tish I otgatared should fall 
so low as to drive English and foreign 
oods from the market, or else the 
rofits of the master manufacturer, of 
the capitalist, would rise beyond its due 
pro ortion, and this would attract more 
capital from England into the Irish 
trade, and the com etition of the capi- 
talists would quickly raise the wages of 
Irish workmen to theirfairlevel. This 
will certainly be seen if peace be ever 
restored, and the law enforced in Ire- 
land. The cheapness of labour here 
will attract the capitalist, no longer de- 
terred by any feeling of insecurity ; and 
wherever any number of unemployed 
labourers are found, a manufacture 
will spring up, at once to create a 
fortune for the capitalist and a re- 
munerating employment for the poor. 
The next project which M. De 
Beaumont suggests, in order to oppose 
it, or to demonstrate its futility, is to 
seek for relief of Irish destitution by 
emigration : this he states to be the 
favourite scheme both in parliament 
and among the most esteemed political 
economists. Vol. ii. p. 121— 


« De tous les systemes qui depuis vingt 
années, ont eté proposes pour le salut de 
YIrlande, il n’en est peut étre pas un 
seul qui ait en Angletrre plus de faveur 
que celui d'une emigration pratiquée sur 
une grande échelle. 

“ Cette theorie s’ appuie de l’autorité 
des economistes les plus distingués, elle a 
plusieurs fois regu la sanction du parle- 
ment lui meme, et beaucoup croiraient 
incurable les plaies de ’Irlande si l’emi- 
gration ne devait les guerir.” 

“ Of all the systems which for twenty 
years have been proposed for the benefit 
of Ireland, there is not, perhaps, one 
which in England is in higher repute 
than that of emigration practised on a 
great scale. 

« This theory is supported by the au- 
thority of the most distinguished politica! 
economists ; it has several times received 
the sanction of parliament; and many 
would think the ills of Ireland irremedi- 
able, if emigration was not to be their 
cure.” 


M. De Beaumont, however, is of 
opinion that our poverty cannot be 
relieved by emigration. He asserts, 
vol. ii. p. 125, that if Ireland had to 
support a smaller number of inhabi- 
tants, the lot of those who remained 
would not be at all improved. If the 
Irish farmers, instead of living upon 
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potatoes, should venture to eat a morsel 
of bread, the landlord would see in 
this change an improvement in their 
condition, which would encourage him 
to raise their rents. In order to pay 
this increased rent, the poor farmer 
must return to his former abstemious 
regimen. If he delays he will be 
quickly ejected from his farm, and 
reduced to the same state of misery 
as heretofore. Thus, even after several 
millions of Irishmen have removed from 
Ireland, the condition of those who 
remain will not be in the least respect 
altered. The above is an abridgement, 
and, indeed, is almost a literal transla- 
tion of our author’s argument against 
emigration. It would not be difficult 
to find many examples of equally bad 
reasoning in his two volumes; but 
perhaps it would be impossible, in the 
works of any author, to find any thing 
so obviously inconclusive, and, at the 
same time, meant for serious argument. 
In this passage he assumes what is 
notoriously false, that the rent of land 
depends entirely upon the will of the 
landlord, and that the competition of 
tenants has nothing to do with the 
matter. This doctrine is equally mis- 
chievous and false. It is mischievous 
and irritating to represent the landlord 
as measuring out the degree of comfort 
which he will permit the tenant to 
enjoy. It is setting the rich and the 
poor at war, by directly ascribing the 
poverty of the latter to the unfeeling 
avarice of the former. It is false, for 
nothing has been proved more clearly 
than that land, like every thing else, 
has its value, which does not depend 
upon the mere will of the owner. M. 
De Beaumont himself would searcel 

venture to assert that if the hard- 
hearted Protestant landlords went to 
America, they could extort from their 
tenantry there the same rents which 
they receive here for land of equal 

uality. We may remark that M. 

e Beaumont, in other places of his 
work, appears to be conscious of the 
falsehood and absurdity of this doctrine. 
Thus, in vol. i. p. 232— 

«“ Que le nombre des farmiers etant 
de beaucoup superieur au nombre des 
farmes la concurrence accroit outre 
mesure le taux des fermages.” 

“That the number of farmers being 
much greater than the number of farms, 
the competition increases beyond mea- 
sure the rent of farms,” 


Again, in page 233 :— 
«La concurrence des cultivateurs qui 
se disputent la terre eleve peut etre plus 
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le taux des fermages que l’avidité du 
propretaire et du middleman, . . . 
Cette misere s’augmente en proportion 
exacte de l’accroissement de la population, 
jusqu’a ce qu’ il y ait comme de notre 
temps deux millions six cent mille 
pauvres, c’est a dire deux millions six 
cent mille individus manquant de terre, 
ou fermiers d’une terre trop petite pour 
vivre dessus.” 

« The competition of farmers who con- 
tend for land, has perhaps a greater in- 
fluence in increasing the rent of farms 
than the avidity of the landlord or the 
middleman. . . . This wretchedness 
increases in exact proportion to the in- 
crease of the population, until there are, 
as in our own time, two million six hun- 
dred thousand paupers—that is to say, 
two millions six hundred thousand indi- 
viduals, having either no land, or culti- 
vating a farm too smail to support them.” 


Compare the entire chapter, and 
especially the passage which we have 
marked by italics, with his present as- 
sertion, that a reduction of the numbers 
of the population by emigration would 
have no effect upon the comforts of 
those who remained at home, ‘since 
cruel landlords would still require a 
rent so high, as to leave the unhappy 
tenant a miserable and precarious ex- 
istence. 

But even granting that emigration 
on a sufficiently extended scale, would 
relieve the distresses of Ireland, still 
M. De Beaumont contends that such 
emigration is altogether impracticable. 
To prove this, he, according to custom, 
exaggerates the numbers that are in 
distress, and whose emigration would 
be necessary ; p. 128 he asserts that to 
have any sensible effect on the con- 
dition of the working classes, it would 
be necessary in some counties that 
nine-tenths should emigrate. He thence 
infers— 


« Ce donc des millions d’Irlandais qu’il 
faut eloigner d’Irlande si non ]’emigration 
passerait comme inappercue. Mais une 
telle emigration, est tout a la fois singu- 
lierement difficile et dispendieuse.” 

“There are, therefore, millions of 
Irishmen, who must be removed from 
Ireland, or the emigration will be imper- 
ceptible. But such an emigration is at 
once singularly difficult and expensive.” 


The difficulties, in his opinion, arise 
from the want of a place fitted to re- 
ceive the emigrants; and a very slight 
obstacle weighs with him as an in- 
vineible barrier. Like other pro- 


jectors, the least objection is de 

by him to be an insuperable impel 
ment to the success of every project 
except his own. Accordingly, ‘the 
unbounded extent of fertile land in 
Australia cannot receive the emi. 
grant. P, 128, 


« Mais comment envoyer la Population 
pauvre d’Irlande, dans le lieu destinég a 
recevoir les criminels de l’ Angleterre 
L’Irlande verrait la, non sans raison peut 
étre une sanglante injure; et cette im. 
pression, injuste ou legitime rendrait seule 
l'enterprise impossible.” 

« But how venture to send the poor of 
Ireland to the place destined to receive 
the criminals of England? Ireland 
would see in that, and not, perhaps, with. 
out reason, a grievous injury, and this 
impression, whether just or unjust, would 
alone render the enterprize impossible,” 


The antithesis between the paupers 
of Ireland and the criminals of Eng- 
land would lose some of its insulting 
force, if it did not imply two false. 
hoods. Ist. That English offenders 
alone are sent to Australia, (the Irish 
offenders being probably sent to some 
worse place.) 2ndly. That no English 
emigrants go voluntarily there. Still, 
there are disadvantages attending emi- 
gration to a penal settlement; but is 
not Mr. De Beaumont aware that, in 
the colony of South Australia, there 
are fifty millions of acres of fertile 
land unoccupied—that colonists may 
settle there on the most liberal terms— 
that it is many hundreds of miles dis- 
tant from any penal settlement—and 
that by its charter, secured by act of 
parliament, no convict can be sent 
there. This ought to put an end to 
every thought of insult or injury being 
intended, by an offer of the means of 
emigrating there, which it is left to the 
choice of the Irish pauper to accept or 
to reject. This colony holds out the 
strongest inducements to men of capi- 
tal to settle there, and it is chartered 
on the principle that all the money ex- 
pended in purchasing land, shall be 
expended in giving a free passage to 
emigrant labourers. It would be diffi- 
cult to frame a regulation better calcu- 
lated to ensure the prosperity of the 
colony. Still, granting that there may 
be at first a prejudice against this 
colony, because it is in the same divi- 
sion of the globe with our penal settle- 
ments, is it not too much to say that 
this erroneous impression will prove an 
invincible obstacle to its colonization ? 
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Are the Irish cottiers, whose excess of 

verty M. De Beaumont admits, and 
even exaggerates, in that state of com- 
fort, that they will reject the means of 
securing permanent comfort and inde- 
pendence for themselves and their 
families, merely because they entertain 
an erroneous impression, which cannot 
stand the light of truth or argument. 
M. De Beaumont himself furnishes 
another argument, to show that no in- 
sult could be intended by the offer of 
emigration to Australia, since, accord- 
ing to him, there are strong, and even 
insuperable objections to an extended 
system of emigration to any other 
quarter of the globe. The United 
States, he says, would nat permit such 
an immense body of emigrants to settle 
in their dominions. Canada remuins, 
and this country, he says, is the natural 
asylum of Irish emigrants. 


« Reste le Canada, c’est a vrai dire I’ 
asyle naturel des emigrants Irlandais. Le 
Canada est de toutes les colonies Britan- 
niques, la moins eloignée de |’ Irelande; 
c'est un pays devenu Anglais, grace aux 
lachetes de Louis XV. et de sa cour. 
Beaucoup d’ Irlandais y sont deja etablis, 
qui seraient les hotes des nouveaux venus ; 
et quoique les milleures terres de cette 
colonie florissante soient occupees, il en 
reste encore une assez grande etendue 
pour recevoir pendant longtemps le surplus 
de la population Anglaise. Maintenant il 
s'agit de savoir, si lorsque la puissance 
Anglaise chancelle au Canada, il serait 
d'une politique habile d’envoyer a ce pays 
un renfort de quelque millions d’hommes 
qui comme Irlandais detestent par instinct 
le joug Anglais, et comme Catholiques 
seraient les alliés naturels de la population 
Canadienne la plus hostilea I’ Angleterre.” 


Canada is the least remote from Ire- 
land of all the British colonies. It has 
become an English country, thanks to the 
misconduct of Louis X V, and his court. 
Many Irishmen are already established 
there, who would receive the new-comers 
with hospitality; and although the best 
land in this flourishing colony is already 
occupied, there still remains a sufficient 
extent of land to receive for a long time 
the surplus of the English population. 
But it is necessary to consider whether, 
while the English power is tottering in 
Canada, it would be politic to send there 
a reinforcement of some millions of men, 
who, as Irishmen, detest by instinct the 
British yoke, and, as Catholics, would be 
the natural allies of the party in Canada 
most hostile to England.” 


We know not what Mr. O'Connell 
Vou. XLV. 
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would say to this assertion of the na- 
tural instinctive disloyalty of the Irish 
Roman Catholics. We believe it suits 
his present purpose to represent them 
as loyal and well-disposed ; but as we 
do not trust implicitly to his authority, 
we shall assert no more than that we 
do not believe them to be such deter- 
mined rebels, as that, if placed in a state 
of comfort and opulence in Canada, 
through the instrumentality of British 
wealth, they would turn rebels, and 
without any regard to their oaths or to 
justice they would engage in an insur- 
rection to shake off all dependence 
upon Great Britain, and that without 
any grievance requiring redress, or any 
prospect of advantage from the change. 
We will go farther, and say, that even 
if we anticipated such a result, and that 
the loss of Canada would be the cer- 
tain consequence of Irish emigration, 
it would not in the Jeast deter us from 
recommending a scheme which would 
provide a comfortable asylum for four 
millions of our countrymen, and permit 
the remainder to enjoy competence and 
tranquillity at home. We believe that 
the certainty of losing Canada would 
not raise in England a single dissen- 
tient voice against any scheme that 
could promote the prosperity of Ire- 
land. 

Our author’s next objection to emi- 
gration is its impracticability on any 
system large enough tv be felt. Here 
he assumes, as before, that no good 
can be done by emigration unless from 
three to four millions quit the country, 
and on this hypothesis he easily proves 
that the expense of sending such a 
number to Canada or Australia, and 
providing for them there until they find 
some employment to support them, 
would be more than the nation could 
afford, and that the British navy could 
scarcely supply shipping for the pur- 
pose. We readily admit this, that the 
emigration of such numbers as he 
thinks necessary would be impracti- 
cable, but it is not difficult to show that 
emigration on a much smaller scale 
may be productive of great advantage 
to the country. 

Our author next proceeds to show 
that a remedy for the miseries of Ire- 
land cannot be found in the poor Jaws. 
On this subject he compares the Eng- 
lish and Irish systems for the purpose 
of drawing a disadvantageous contrast 
between the English and Irish aristo- 
cracies, by showing how much more 
liberal provisions are made by the 
English system for the poor; but pre- 
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sently he answers himself, and justifies 
the Irish aristocracy, by admitting that 
to do more for the poor would be 
beyond the power of Ireland. To 
prove, however, the inefficacy of the 
measure, which is bis immediate object, 
he assumes, as usual, that there are in 
Ireland from two to four millions re- 
quiring relief, page |44— 


« Supposez que la societe prenne la 
charge de deux millions de pauvres ; c’est 
le chiffre le plus bas que |’ on puisse ad- 
mettre.” 

« Suppose that the community takes 
charge of two million paupers, this is the 
lowest number that can be assumed.” 


Having made such an assumption, it 
is not difficult to show that the expense 
of supporting paupers in Ireland would 
be so great as to exhaust the resources 
of the country, if a decent and liberal 
measure of support is yielded to them ; 
and if less is given, he thinks that the 
irritation produced by it will more than 
compensate for its good effects. Thus, 
he proposes in detail the three prin- 
cipal means that have been suggested 
of relieving the wretchedness of the 
Trish poor, and assuming that there are 
four million supernumerary workmen 
in Ireland, without employment, prone 


to violence, indisposed to industry or 
peace, he sampiale that neither indus- 
try or emigration, or poor-laws, can 
separately remove that mass of vice 


and misery. We will not contend that 
it is possible by any one scheme to 
redress all the ills of [reland, nor do we 
think that it is possible to do it sud- 
denly; but we are sure that much may 
be done by those three means which 
M. de Beaumont rejects, by applying 
to each evil its appropriate remedy. 
To begin with the poor-laws. Is 
a man or woman, through age or in- 
firmity, disabled from earning a main- 
tenance, the work-house offers an asy- 
lum. The blind man, or he who from 
any other cause is unable to work, can- 
not find relief from the introduction of 
manufactures, or from an opportunity 
of emigrating. To the voluntary cha- 
rity of his countrymen, or to the poor 
laws, he must look for relief, and they 
insure him against such a degree of 
want as might produce disease or 
death, and every less degree is consis- 
tent with as much happiness as this 
world can bestow. The poor laws will 
not raise the general coudition of the 
labouring poor—they were not framed 
with that view ; but when men are habi- 
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tually on the verge of utter destitution, 
they will sometimes, in the vicissitudes 
to which all are subject, fall into that 
state from which they are never far 
removed. The poor law will then re. 
lieve them; and the condition of the 
poorest will be improved in this re. 
spect, that their subsistence, though 
poor, will be be no longer precarious, 
and that to the discomforts of poverty 
will not be added the fear of starva- 
tion. The poor laws will also add 
indirectly to the wealth of the country, 
by removing that mass of idleness and 
vice which is at present caused by 
mendicaney. They will also prove a 
useful stimulus to induce Irish land- 
lords to provide employment and sub- 
sistence for the poor on their estates. 

From emigration we expect still 
greater benefits, and we conceive that 
M. De Beaumont is altogether mis- 
taken as to the extent to which emi- 
gration must be carried to be service- 
able. His mistake does not consist 
merely in an exaggerated idea of the 
surplus population of Ireland, but also 
in the opinion that this surplus is, and 
will continue to be uniformly spread 
over the island. This latter opinion 
he tacitly assumes, when he speaks of 
a small emigration having no percep- 
tible effects. If the surplus population 
of Ireland be two milllons, the emigra- 
tion of one hundred thousand cannot, 
he supposes, have much effect ; it will 
merely reduce the excess to nineteen 
hundred thousand, and this surplus is 
fully sufficient to keep the Irish 
steeped in poverty. But it should te 
remembered, that nothing is naturally, 
or, without some external impulse, more 
immoveable than a population of pau- 
pers. They have not funds, or enter- 
prise, or knowledge, to enable them to 
remove to some place where their 
Jabour might secure them a more com- 
fortable maintenance. In general, they 
would rather starve where they are ; 
and instead of the population finding 
its level of superfluity through the 
country, it happens that there are some 
places in which there is no greater popu- 
lation than what the country requires ; 
in some places the surplus population 
is very small—in others again it is so 
large that it appears impossible to find 
a sufficient vent for it by emigration. 
Wherever there is any surplus, the ap- 
pearance is much greater than the 
reality. Let us suppose a given dis- 
trict, with ten farms and twelve farmers 
in it. Of these, two will fail to geta 
farm, their little capital will be wasted, 
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and their skill and labour will be use- 
less. Rather than be reduced to this 
state, they will offer more for a farm 
than in other circumstances it would 
be fairly worth. Thus, competitition 
will increase the rent of those farms, 
and the result probably will be, either 
that the farms will be subdivided, or 
that the land will be held by ten mise- 
rably poor farmers at an exorbitant 
rent, and that there will be two misera- 
bleindigent wretches, almost dying from 
hunger. The twelve will be paupers, 
and the surplus population will appear 
to comprise those twelve families. 
But if two of them emigrate and settle 
in Australia, that desperate struggle 
for the possession of land will cease, 
the rent of land will fall to its fair 
value, and the remuining ten will live 
in comfort at home, and this will take 
place without any regard to the surplus 
population that may still continue to 
exist in otherpartsof the country. Itis 
the same thing with labourers—if there 
are twelve where there is only work 
for ten, wages will fall, and even at the 
reduced wages the poor will often want 
employment. There will be twelve 
paupers, and an apparent surplus 
population of about twelve, and yet 
the emigration of two would restore 


wages and employment to their proper 


level. The same thing would be pro- 
duced if any additional work was started 
which furnished occupation for two 
labourers. This has frequently been 
exemplified in Ireland, whenever any 
work is attempted by government, or 
public companies, or wealthy indivi- 
duals requiring a number of labourers, 
it is found impossible to procure them 
except at an increased rate of wages. 
The poor have nearly employment 
enough, and when much more work is 
required to be done, the difficulty is 
to find labourers to do it. We are 
no advocates of a systematic con- 
version of small holdings into large 
farms, but it is sometimes necessary, 
and much depends upon the nature 
of the land, and the manner in which 
capital is divided or concentrated. It 
is, at all events, expedient that the 
owner of the land should have the 
power of doing this when it may be 
necessary ; but it cannot be done safely 
or without cruelty, if each tenant is 
dependent upon his little farm for sub- 
sistence. Here emigration may be 
found useful to solve the difficulty. 
The ejected tenant is provided for in 
one of the colonies, where instead of 
a small farmer, he becomes a fee-simple 
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ponpricten of the soil ; and the land 
ord, by setting large farms to met of 
capital, increases the produce of the 
soil, aud introduces an improved sys- 
tem of agriculture, to the benefit of his 
other tenantry, and of the country at 
large. The range of such improve- 
ments is extending every day, and the 
districts of pauperism are growing 
narrower. 
When the population is so dense that 
a sufficient vent for it cannot be found 
by emigration, the capitalist will find 
a favourable opportunity for establish- 
ing a manufacture. Wages must be 
low, and there are many branches of 
manufactures in which a low rate of 
wages is of primary importance, and in 
which the amountof capital required is 
very small. It may be reasonably ex- 
oe en that in those small trades Ire- 
and will in a few years almost possess 
amonopoly. The effect will be to find 
ample and constant employment for all 
the poor, and to raise wages gradually 
to almost a level with the English rate. 
The difference of the rate of wages 
will be no more than equal to the ad- 
vantage which England must ever pos- 
sess over Ireland, from her superiority 
in mines of coal and iron, and other 
manufacturing capabilities. § Those 
manufactures, when established in Ire- 
land, will draw many families into the 
towns away from the rural districts, 
and will thus co-operate with emigra- 
tion to reduce the redundancy of po- 
pulation dependent on the land. This 
progress towards general competence 
is steady and certain, and all that is 
required from the government is to 
administer the laws in justice and 
mercy, to afford security to life and 
property. Let every real grievance be 
redressed, and all selfish unconstitu- 
tional agitation be discountenanced. 
Let the people be taught to depend on 
their own industry and sobriety for 
their maintenance, instead of endea- 
vouring to find, in charges against the 
government or the aristocracy, (for the 
most part false,) an excuse for habits 
of idleness and disorder, which, under 
any government, would infallibly keep 
them poor. Let this be done, and Ire- 
land will speedily rise from her present 
state of degradation ; and no nation 
has ever yet made such strides towards 
prosperity as Ireland is about to make. 
But let us not wander from M. De 
Beaumont’s projects for her welfare. 
We have seen with what pertinacity 
he rejects every project but his own. 
Ireland in many places is over-peopled, 
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but he refuses to admit that even 
emigration can afford any relief. The 
poor willing to work cannot find any 
employment. We must not hope to 
remedy that evil by the introduction of 
those branches of industry which secure 
occupation and wealth to the inhabi- 
tants of the sister countries. The indi- 
gent sometimes pass the boundaries 
which separate poverty from utter desti- 
tution, and they cannot obtain suffi- 
cient food for the wants of nature, or 
find a place to lay their heads. In 
such cases it is in vain to look for relief 
in a law which lays a tax upon the rich 
to provide a maintenance for such 
of the poor as age, infirmity, or acci- 
dent prevents from supporting them- 
selves. What, then, is the universal 
remedy which is to remove all the mi- 
sery, and redress the grievances, and 
appease the discontents of Ireland ? 
The destruction of the church and the 
aristocracy, and the establishment of 
democracy on the ruins of the present 
constitution. This, he asserts, would 
be an easy task, as the Irish aristocracy 
is destitute equally of wealth and power. 
He considers that the Catholic aristo- 
cracy must be crushed as well as the 


Protestant, for their demerits have 


been the same. Having demonstrated 
to his own satisfaction, that in Ireland 
the rich oppressed the poor on account 
of their difference in religion, which 
dissolved the sympathy which would 
otherwise have generated a more kindly 
feeling, and produced better treatment ; 


and having drawn all the consequences 
which he desired from that position, he 
abandons it as an instrument which has 
served its purposes, and which can be 
of no further use to him, and he lays 
down certain propositions which, how- 
evertrue they may be found, are cer- 


tainly inconsistent with his former as- 
sertions. 


« Mais cette vieille aristocratie catho- 
lique d’Irlande ne se borna pas a refuser 
an peuple toute protection politique et 
sociale. Tous les monuments historiques 
font foi que le plus souvent elle méme 
opprima ceux qu'elle etait peut etre ex- 
cusablede ne pas defendre. Elle n’echappa 
point aux passions egoistes qui animaient 
les propretaires protestants, et se montant 
aussi dure et aussi avide que ceuxci 
envers ses fermiers elle s‘attira bientot 
les memes inimities. I| est bien difficile 
pour un proprietaire de ne pas chercher 
a retirer de son domaine un revennu pro- 
portionne a celui que ses voisins obtien- 
nent de Jeurs terres. Quoiqu’il en soit, 
les riches catholiques faisant peser sur 
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les classes inferieures une oppression 
sociale tout pareille a celle qu’ exercaient 
les proprietaires protestants, le peuple 
n’eut point a distinguer entre les uns et 
les autres; il les confondit dans sa haine, 
et s’en prit dans ses cruelles vengeances, 
aussi biens aux riches catholiques qu’ aux 
protestants.”"— Vol ii, p. 175. 

“ But this ancient Catholic aristocrac 
of Ireland did not confine itself to refusing 
all political and social protection to the 
people. All historical evidence bears 
testimony that most frequently it even 
oppressed those, whom, perhaps, it might 
have been excused for not defending. It 
was not exempt from the selfish passions 
which animated the Protestant landlords, 


and exhibiting the same unfeeling avarice 
which these did towards their tenants, it 
soon became an object of the same hosti- 
lity. It is difficult for a landlord not to 
seek to obtain from his estate an income 
proportioned to that which his neigh- 
bours derive from their lands. Whatever 
be the cause, the rich Catholics exercising 
against the inferior classes a social op- 
pression, in every respect equal to that 
practised by Protestant landlords, the 
people had no ground for distinguishing 
oue from the other. It confounded them 
in its hatred, and took the same cruel 
vengeance on the rich Catholics as on 
the Protestants,” 


He also despises the Catholic noble- 
men who are so senseless or timid as 
to take part in the steps that are to 
lead to their own degradation. When 
a public meeting is called, some mem- 


bers of the aristocracy are compelled 
to uttend. 


«On a besoin delle; car comment 
former une enterprise quet conque si un 
lord n’y preside pas? Alors elle donne 
l'appui qu'elle n’ose refuser. Mais cette 
alliance n’ est que de peu de durée.” 


“Tts presence is necessary, for how 
can any enterprise be undertaken if a 
lord does not preside at it? Thus it gives 
the support which it dares not refuse 
But this alliance is not to be of long 
duration.” 


The conclusion which he comes to 
is, page 179— 


«Ce ne savait done par assez de 
detruire l’aristocratie Protestante, il faut 
encore abolir le principe meme de l’aris- 
tocratie en Irlande, pour qu’a la place de 
celle qui sera supprimée il ne s‘en etablisse 
pas une autre. Il faut apres avoir abatu 
Vinstitution existante, balayer ses ruines, 
et preparer l'emplacement propre & 
recevoir une autre edifice.” 
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«It would, therefore, not be enough 
to destroy the Protestant aristocracy, it 
js necessary to annihilate the very prin- 
ciple of aristocracy in Ireland, so that 
anotber may not be established in the 
room of the one suppressed. It is ne- 
cessary, after having overturned the ex- 
isting institutions, to sweep away their 
ruins, and prepare a foundation fit to 
receive another edifice.” 


Our author does not profess to de- 
sire that the Irish aristocracy should 
be destroyed in the same manner as 
the French nobility was abolished by 
the democrats of the French revolu- 
tion; nor did the political writers, 
whose works led the way to the French 
revolution, when inculeating their 
doctrines of liberty and equality, ven- 
ture to recommend that those natural 
rights of man should be enforced by 
massacre and confiscation. Such ad- 
vice would have been imprudent, and 
the event proved that it would have 
been superfluous. It is not prudent 
yet to avow such doctrines, and M. 
De Beaumont carefully disclaims them. 
We shall give his disclaimer in his 
own words— 


“ Lorsque je dis qu il faut detruire 
Yaristocratie d'Irlande et l’extirper jusqua 
sa racine, je n’entend point par la une de- 
struction violente et sanguinaire.” 

« When I say that the Irish aristocracy 
must be destroyed and extirpated to its 
very root, Ido not mean by that a san- 


guinary and violent destruction.” 


After further disclaimers of all vio- 
lent and unjust means, he proceeds to 
show, page 181, what he means, and 
how the oliject is to be accomplished— 


“ T’entends l’abolition de l'aristocratie 
Trlandaise, en ce sens qu’ on Ja depouille 
de son pouvoir politique, dont elle ne 
s'est servie que pour opprimer le peuple; 
qu’on lui enleve ses privileges civils qui 
n’out eté pour elle qu un moyen pour 
satisfaire son egoisme, et qu’ on abatte 
sa predominance religieuse, qui, lors meme 
qu’ elle n’engendre plus les persecutions, 
en perpetue les souvenirs.” 

“TI understand the abolition of the 
Irish aristocracy in this sense, that it be 
deprived of its political power, which it 
has never exercised but to oppress the 
people; that its civil privileges be taken 
away, which it has merely used as an in- 
strument to gratify its selfishness; and 
that its religious ascendancy be over- 
turned, which, even whien it ceases to 
engender persecution, preserves its me- 
mory.” 
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He next proceeds to point out the 
political power of which the aristo- 
cracy must be deprived, and the means 
by which this is to be effected, and to 
the credit of his penetration and autho- 
rity, as an expression of the intentions 
of the Whigs, it must be confessed 
that a process very similar to what he 
recommends, is at this present moment 
going on in Ireland. It is not enough 
to deprive the aristocracy of the power 
which they possess, as forming one 
branch of the legislature, but the influ- 
ence which is attached to ancient birth 
and extensive possessions must be de- 
stroyed. According to the present, 
or perhaps we should say the ancient, 
constitution of the country, persons of 
property and respectability were chosen 
to fill the offices of sheriffs, magis- 
trates, and grand-jurors, and were, at 
the same time, encouraged to frequent 
the Irish court, and keep up a friendly 
connection with the viceroy. The ad- 
vantages of this system were supposed 
to be, that the local business of the 
counties was entrusted to men, whose 
birth and education naturally inspired 
them with generous ideas, and princi- 


ples of truth and honour; whose 


wealth placed them above the reach of 
low temptation, and whose stake in the 
welfare of the country was so great, 
that they themselves must be the prin- 
cipal sufferers by any mismanagement. 
On account of their wealth, also, they 
were men who could easily be made 
responsible for any misconduct, either 
by punishment or compensation, and 
being peculiarly sensitive of disgrace, 
they could be sufficiently kept in check 
by a slight rebuke, which men of 
meaner station would not feel. Their 
habitual presence at the court was also 
supposed to be of advantage, by ena- 
bling the viceroy (generally an English 
nobleman) to make himself acquainted 
with the state of the country, by con- 
versing with men of honour and vera- 
city, belonging to every party, instead 
of being obliged to depend upon the 
representations made to him by the 
retainers of one party, who had an 
immediate personal interest in every act. 
This system contributed not a little to 
the power of the aristocracy. It gave 
them the influence naturally attached 
to the offices we have mentioned. It 
gave habits of business and application 
to men, whose station exempted them 
from the necessity of industry, and 
by making them useful citizens of the 
state, it gave them additional respecta- 
bility, and preserved them from that 
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contempt into which, from vice and 
idleness, they might otherwise fill, 
Their presence at the court also added 
to their influence, as the viceroy would 
naturally pay some attention to the 
opinions, and even to the wishes and 
feelings of men, with whom he was in 
habits of frequent social intercourse. 
All this, in M. De Beaumont’s judg- 
ment, is wrong, and must be altered. 
No longer must sheriffs, grand juries, 
or magistrates, be chosen from the 
landed proprietors of the counties. 
Their functions must, whenever it is 
possible, be administered by the go- 
vernment, and whenever this centrali- 
zation is impossible, the persons ap- 
pointed to fill the offices must, instead 
of the aristocracy of the county, be 
mean partisans of the government 
which appointed them, and must de- 
pend upon that government for encou- 
ragement and rewards. This will tend, 
in a great measure, to make the nobi- 
lity and principal gentry mere cyphers, 
without occupation, influence, or au- 
thority ; and lest their presence might 
influence, or their absence annoy the 
court, he recommends that the office 
of lord lieutenant of Ireland should be 
abolished, and the Irish business be 
transacted by a commissioner, resident 
in London. 


“ Pour detruire le pouvoir politique de 
Varistocratie, il faudrait lui ter l’appli- 
cation quotidienne des lois, comme on 
l’a privée precedemment du pouvoir de 
les faire. I] faudrait par consequent rui- 
ner de fond aucomble le systeme admi- 
nistrativ et judiciare, qui repose sur l'in- 
stitution des juges de paix et sur l'orga- 
nization des grands jurys, tels qu’ils sont 
constitués anjour d’hui, Et d’abord pour 
executer cette destruction, i] faudrait 
centraliser le pouvoir.”—Vol. 2, page 
181. 

“ To destroy the political power of the 
aristocracy, the daily administration of 
the laws must be taken away from it, as 
it has been already deprived of the power 
of making them. It is, therefore, ne- 
cessary to overturn entirely the present 
judicial and executive system, which rests 
upon the institution of justices of the 
peace, and on the organization of grand 
juries, as they are at present constituted, 
And first, to effect this destruction, a 
centralization of power must take place.” 


‘«D’assistant barrister, qui, jadis re- 
cevait du pouvoir central mission ex- 
presse on tacite de soutenir les hautes 
classes contre Je peuple, a pour mandat 
aujour d’hui de soutenir le peuple contre 
Varistocratie, Autrefois i] mettait tout 
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souart a dissimuler l’injustice ou lincapa- 
cité des juges de paix, maintenant i] tra- 
vaille plutot a jeter un voile sur les 
fautes, et sur les ecarts du peuple. Les 
magistrats salarids (stipendiary magis. 
trates) dont tout l’office consistait a se. 
conder les juges de paix, sout institués a 
present dans le but manifester de les rem. 
placer.” — Page 311. 

« The assistant barrister, who formerly 
received from the central government an 
express or secret direction, to support the 
upper classes against the people, has to. 
day instructions to support the people 
against the aristocracy. Formerly he 
used all his skill to conceal the injustice 
or incapacity of the justices of the peace; 
now he endeavours rather to throw a veil 
over the faults and transgressions of the 
people. The stipendiary magistrates, 
whose duty it was to act as subsidiary to 
the justices of the peace, are now ap- 
pointed with the evident object of super- 
seding them.” 


This is a bold admission for the par- 
tisan of a Whig government to make, 
that the officers sworn to execute the 
laws with justice receive instructions 
from the Castle to show partiality to 
the democratic party ; and the reader 
will scareely think this conduct suffi- 
ciently justified by the unauthorised, 
unproved assertion that the former go- 
vernment did thesame. The assertion 
is evidently false, and, even if true, 
would be no justification for the pre- 
sent conduct of the Whigs. It is 
always M. De Beaumont's practice, 
when it is impossible for him to avoid 
making some admission against the 
Whigs, to accompany it with some 
charge of a corresponding misconduct 
in the Tories ; and this leads to a 
peculiarity in his style which must 
strike the most careless reader, that 
nearly every second sentence contains 
or implies some assertion which is alto- 
gether irrelevant to his immediate 
argument, but is merely introduced for 
the purpose of making some general 
charge against the Irish aristocracy. 

But it is not enough that the agents 
of the government, whose duty it is to 
administer the law, should receive se- 
cret instructions to thwart the local 
authorities, with whom they ought to 
co-operate ; it is also expedient that 
the government should catch at every 
opportunity of insulting the latter, or of 
removing them. 


« J] suffit en effet, de jeter un coup 
d’wil sur ’Irlande pour s’appercevoir que 
non seulement le gouvernment Whig 
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n'accorde point ‘a laristocratie de ce 

ys l'exorbitante protection que celle-ci 
recevait des Tories, mais encore qu'il la 
traite en veritable adversaire. Il ne se 
borne pas a ne plus lui conferer les em- 
plois publics dont elle avait autrefois le 
monopole, il s'efforee de la depouiller 
de ceux qu’elle possede encore. Un juge 
de paix, grand proprietaire, _commet il 
une faute, le gouvernment saisit l'occasion 
de le remplacer par un magistrat salari¢. 
Quelque autre se signale-t-il comme chef 
du parti orangiste, on le destitue pure- 
ment et simplement. En meme temps 
qu’ils enlevent a l'aristocratie d’Irlande les 
faveurs et les graces du pouvoir executif, 
les Whigs accordent ces graces et ces fa- 
yeurs aux ennemis les plus violent de cette 
aristocratie; ils appellent le plus qu’ils 
peuvent de Catholiques dans la commis- 
sion de la paix ; ils nomment aux fonc- 
tions publiques les plus eminents des 
hommes notoirement engagés dans le 
parti national. Au lieu d’elire pour sherifs 
des comptés les grands proprietaires que 
desire [J’aristocratie, le gouvernment 
choisit ceux qu’elle considere comme des 
ennemis. Depuis les moindres emplois 
jusqu’aux plus elevés, depuis les dignites 
de la judicature jusqu’a la police, il prend 
ses agents dans le parti populaire. A vrai 
dire le gouvernment des Whigs en Irlande 
et l’aristocratie de ce pays sont en etat de 
guerre ouverte.” Page 316. 

« It is sufficient in fact to take a cur- 
sory view of Ireland, in order to perceive 
that not only the Whig government does 
not afford to the aristocracy of that coun- 
try the excessive degree of protection 
which it received from the Tories, but 
even that it treats it exactly as an enemy. 
It does not limit its hostility to ceasing to 
confer on it the public offices of which it 
had once the monopoly, it strives to de- 
prive it of those which it still possesses, 
Does a justice of peace, owner of a large 
estate, commit any error, the government 
eagerly seizes this opportunity to fill up 
his place by a stipendiary magistrate. 
Does another signalise himself as 
a leader of the orange party, he is at 
once deprived of his office. At the same 
time that they take away from the aris- 
tocracy the favour and protection of 
the executive power, the Whigs grant 
that favour and protection to the most 
violent enemies of that aristocracy. They 
nominate, as much as possible, Catholics 
to the commission of the peace ; they fill 
all the public offices with the most emi- 
nent of the men notoriously engaged in 
the national party. In place of choosing 


the sheriffs of the counties from the men of 
landed property, according to the wishes 
of the aristocracy, the government chooses 
those whom the aristocracy considers as its 
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enemies. From the lowest employments 
to the highest, from the dignities of the 
bench to the police, it takes its agents 
from the popular party. In truth, the 
government of the whigs in Ireland, and 
the aristocracy of that country are at open 
war.” 


Our author remarks, page 317, that 
in England the most democratic laws 
are tempered by the spirit in which 
they are administered ; but, in Ireland, 
the whigs, in their hostility to the aris- 
tocracy, go beyond the intentions of 
the legislature. 


* En Irlande au contraire, l’execution 
que les whigs donnent a cette loi est tou- 
jours plus hostile a J'aristocratie, que la 
loi n’a voulu l’etre,” 


After these admissions, it was scarcely 
necessary for him to add, page 318, 


“Il serait du reste, peutétre juste de 
dire que le pouvoir executif en Irlande 
s’aneantil plus completement encore dans 
sa fusion avec le parti populaire que dans 
son alliance avec le parti aristocratique.” 


After this description of the conduct 
of the Whig government, it would be 
difficult for M. De Beaumont to deny 
that the Protestants of Ireland have 
serious reason to complaiu. They are 
not only excluded from every office of 
influence or emolument, on account of 
their religious, and political opinions, 
but they see those offices conferred on 
their inveterate foes. Those whose 
duty it is to administer the laws with 
impartiality, are instructed to act as 
partisans. The laws are perverted 
contrary to the intentions of the legis- 
lature, to the subversion of the aris- 
tocracy. Every opportunity is sought 
to dismiss them, to deprive them of all 
weight and influence, and to supply 
their places by stipendiary magistrates, 
mere creatures of the government, who 
soon find it is their interest, as it is na- 
turally their inclination, to insult on all 
occasions the resident gentlemen of 
the country. No common degree of 
partiality shown by the whigs would 
have made M. De Beaumont admit 
that they have been, in all their conduct, 
more strongly influenced by party feel- 
ing than he, the inveterate enemy of 
the tories, ventures to charge against 
the tories. This oppressive partiality 
of the whig government is doubly op- 
pressive, on account of the character 
and disposition of the party to which 
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it is subservient. This party, accord- 
ing to M. De Beaumont, cherishes a 
fecling of deadly hatred against the 
Protestants, and against the wealtliy, 
and to gratify this feeling, the members 
of this party never scruple to commit 
perjury, murder, or crime of any kind. 
Thus, it is not an ordinary political 
foe that the wealthy Protestant finds 
opposed to him, but a party animated 
by fierce hatred, false, unprincipled, 
reckless of the means which it employs 
to crush or to wound its antagonists, 
and having the whole power of govern- 
ment at its disposal, to assist, or to pro- 
tect, or to reward its instruments. 
And, what is the object for which the 
government deserts its duty, aud makes 
all its functions subservient to anarchy ? 
What is the end which is supposed to 
sanctify these iniquitous means ?—To 
destroy the church, to subvert the con- 
stitution, and place Ireland under the 
dominion of a Roman Catholic demo- 
cracy. This can scarcely be considered 
a consummation so devoutly to be wish- 
ed for, as to induce the Protestants of 
Ireland to endure with equanimity the 
oppressions that are to lead the way to 
it. 

Besides destroying the church estab- 
lishment, aud depriving aristocracy 
of its civil and religious privileges, it 
is necessary, according to M. De Beau- 
mont, to alter the laws relating to 
landed property, so as to produce a 
race of small fee-simple proprietors, 
instead of the tenantry who now oc- 
cupy the soil. Until this is done, he 
thinks that Ireland never will be peace- 
able or happy ; and this is the general 
opinion of most politicians of his 
party, but he affects to differ with 
them as to the means by which this 
state of things is to be brought about. 
In this difference, we must say that 
they are wiser in their generation than 
he is, (if he is sincere,) and that in 
differing with them, he is not able to 
be consistent with himself. Their plan 
is very much on the principle of the 
“good old rule.” It is to declare, that 
those who are in the present day in 
possession or occupation of any land, 
shall be henceforth, by operation of 
law, the fee-simple proprietors thereof, 
aud that the state shall take upon 
itself the task of making some reason- 
able compensation to the landlords for 
the loss of their property. This plan 
has, at least, this one merit, that it 
would certainly succeed in effecting its 
object ; but that of M. De Beaumont is 
more complex, less pregnant with injus- 
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tice, but, at the same time, it would be 
utterly insudicient to bring about the 
state of things which he thinks desing. 
ble. His plan is to repeal the law of 
primogeniture, and to pass a law to 
prevent entails and settlements, and to 
make all property, at the death of the 
parents, be equally divided among their 
children. In this project, and in his 
arguments in support of it, there js 
not much that is original, or much 
that is absurd. It is practicable, for 
it has been tried in other countries, and 
does not differ much from the present 
law of France. Its economical advan. 
tages and disadvantages have been 
often discussed, and its political merit 
will be judged according to each per. 
son’s views, whether he is favourable 
to a pure democracy, or to a mixed 
monarchy. As a democrat, M. De 
Beaumont is consistent in recommend. 
ing the abolition of the law of primo- 
geniture. 

He also complains, and with some 
justice, of the impediments which the 
present state of the law opposes to the 
transfer of real property. Onthis subject 
he declaims with great force against the 
trammels of the feudal system, against 
which the French in general entertain 
an unaccountable antipathy. A French 
democrat conciudes his arguments 
against every principle he dislikes, with 
an assertion that it is a remnant of the 
feudal system. He thinks “the force 
of reason can no farther go ;” but the 
fact is, that the feudal system is inno- 
cent of all the offences which M. De 
Beaumont charges against it. After 
the statute of “quia emptores” was 
passed in England, lands under the 
feudal system could be conveyed with- 
out expense or difficulty. The ex- 
pense of the conveyance, and the diffi- 
culty, were less than they are at pre- 
sentin France. All the impediments 
which at present exist to the convey- 
ance and sale of landed property, 
have been the effects_of departures 
from the feudal system, which were 
called for by the wants and wishes 
of the country. Many of those 
impediments are caused by laws that 
were passed for the benefit of com- 
merce and of the middiing classes, 
Thus, laws have been passed, by which 


judgment creditors of a landed pro- 


prietor can take his land in execution, 
and in some instances sell it. Land 
may be also taken in execution for 
crown bonds and recognizances ; and 
the searches and various expenses that 
are necessary in consequence of these 
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laws are enumerated by M. De Beau- 
mont himself as among the principal 
impediments to the transfer of landed 
property. Great difficulties and ex- 
enses are also caused by the practice 
of mortgaging, than which nothing 
can be more adverse to the spirit of 
the feudal system. Uses and trusts, 
and all the complication of family set- 
tlements, are equal departures from 
the feudal system : and from all those 
causes arise the difficulties of which he 
complains, and which he charges against 
the feudal system. We perfectly agree 
with him, that it would be an advan- 
tage to have one simple ‘system of re- 
gistration, so that all incumbrances 
upon any given property could be as- 
certained without expense or delay, 
and we trust that such a system will 
be established before long. The cause 
of the delay is, that certain parties are 
so intent on subverting or altering the 
olitical institutions of the country, 
that they leave to parliament little 
time or inclination to attend to any 
measures of practical utility. 


Some of M. De Beaumont’s obser- 
vations on this state of things are very 
happy. He states the consequence to 
be, that it is impossible to purchase 
land without legal advice. That whe- 
ther they are necessary or not, certain 
investigations must be made at great 
expense for the security of the pur- 
chaser, and that the expense of making 
out the title to a small property is 
often equal to its price, and that this 
impedes the division of property into 
small parcels, Page 212— 


“« Du reste, que les investigations soient 
necessaires ou inutiles, elles coutent tou- 
jours le meme prix ; elles se conservent 
traditionellement par les hommes de loi, 
auxquels appartiennent ainsi le privilege 
exclusif d’examiner et de comprendre les 
titres de proprieté, La terre est entre 
leurs mains, comme ces substances tout a 
la fois bienfaisanteset dangereuses que nul 
ne peut acheter sans l’ordonnance d'un 
medecin. Et peu importe que la terre a 
vendre soit de grande ou de moindre 
etendue, l’examen des titres entraine tou- 
jours les memes soins et les mémes de- 
penses, Il en resulte qu’il y a en Angle- 
terre, dans la division possible du sol, 
une limite au dela de laquelle le frac- 
tionnement de la terre est moralement im- 
possible ; cette limite se trouve au point 
ou les frais du contrat egaux ou superieurs 
ala valeur du domaine vendue detruisent 
l'interet de la transaction. Or ces frais, 
qui ne varient point, sont a mesure que la 
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terre vendue est plus considerable compara- 
tivement moindres : ¢’est ce qui explique 
pourquoi en Angleterre il n’y a possibi- 
lité d'acheter que de grandes terres, et 
comment des entraves qui génent méme 
le riche, arrétent tout court le pauvre. 
C’est ainsi que dans ce pays, alors méme 
que le sol change de mains, il ne se divise 
pas.” 

« Besides, be the searches necessary or 
useless, they cost always the same price. 
They are preserved traditionally by law- 
yers, who thus acquire the exclusive pri- 
vilege of examining and comprehending 
the titles to real property. Land is, in 
their hands, like those dangerous medi- 
cines which no one is permitted to pur- 
chase without the certificate of a physi- 
cian. And it little matters whether the 
land to be sold is of great or small extent, 
the examination of the title requires al- 
ways the same care and the same expense. 
The consequence is, that to the possible 
division of landed property in England 
there is a limit, beyond which the division 
of land is morally impossible. This limit 
is found at the point where the expenses 
of the contract being equal or superior to 
the value of the estate sold, absorb the 
profits of the transaction. But these ex- 
penses, which do not vary, are less compa- 
ratively when the value of the land sold 
is more considerable. This explains why 
in England there is no possibility of 
buying any but large property, and how 
those clogs which annoy even the rich stop 
the poor man altogether. It is thus that 
in that country even when the soil changes 
owners it is not divided.” 
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In those observations, although there 
is some exaggeration in the assertion 
that the expense of making out title 
is not at all increased by the value or 
extent of the estate, we are disposed to 
concur, and we think that an alteration 
in the law is loudly called for, which may 
make the search for incumbrances on an 
estate a more simple and less expensive 
process. This may be done oy one 
uniform system of registration by which 
all incumbrances may be found re- 
corded in the same place, instead of ap- 
pearing, as at present, in a variety of 
different places according to the na- 
ture of the incumbrances. There are 
ut present eight offices in any of which 
an incumbrance may be found to de- 
prive the purchaser of the property for 
which he paid his money. 

The law of entails, as it at present 
exists, interferes very little with the 
transfer of property; but the practice 
of marriage settlements has a much 
greatcr influence, and M. De Beau- 
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mont, in many places of his work, con- 
founds them by the use of the same 
term, “ substitutions,” applied to both. 
He seems to think the law in this re- 
spect, much more flexible in England 
than it really is. “The rich man,” he 
says, “has only to speak the word if 
he wishes to place his property under 
the egis of a substitution, and to render 
it inalienable. Does he change his 
mind, and wish to dispose of it, the 
law comes to his aid, and, in a moment, 
renders that capable of alienation which 
before was not so.” The reader must 
at once perceive that the passage which 
we have just cited is nonsense. An 
incapacity of alienation, dependent 
upon the will of the owner, is, in fact, 
no incapacity at all. The true state- 
ment of the law is, that on a man’s mar- 
riage, or in certain other circumstances, 
he may settle his estate in such a man- 
ner as to render it inalienable during 
the lives of the existing generation ; 
but if, afterwards, he wishes to sell it, 
the law does Nor come to his aid, to 
enable him to dispose of it. There 
are, indeed, certain modes of entuil 
which the owner may get rid of; but 
those entails are not, in practice, con- 
sidered as any restraints uponalienation. 

His account of the Irish aristocracy 
selling their estates, is an amusing in- 
stance of the prejudice with which he 
regards every thing concerning them. 
After speaking of the English aristo- 
cracy, to whom, on account of their 
virtue and power, the law of entails is 
of service, he says, “substitute for 
this enlightened and powerful aristo- 
cracy, an aristocracy destitute of pru- 
dence, talents, and ability ; degraded 
in public opinion, and impoverished 
equally by its vices and its faults ; in 
one word, for the aristocracy of Eng- 
land, substitute that of Ireland. Then 
the law designed to perpetuate its 
wealth will only hasten its ruin, Tot- 
tering under the weight of its debts, 
and deprived of all credit, the aristo- 
eracy of Ireland can no longer borrow 
money without pledging its lands. But 
how pledge land that is under the do- 
minion of an entail. Its embarrass- 
ment is great, and a hundred times it 
has occasion to curse the mischievous 
Jaw that was established in its favour. 
It has then recourse to those forms of 
which I have spoken above, and by 
means of which the troublesome entail 
is got rid of. It would be tedious to 
explain here the singular legal fiction 
by which the proprietor who wishes to 
bar an entail, pretends to be dispos- 
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sessed of his property, supposes an 
imaginary usurper, brings an action 
against him, gains his suit, is restored 
to the possession of it by judges, who 
pronounce a formal judgment, although 
well knowing that the whole is a mere 
farce, in which every person plays an 
allotted part, by virtue of which, the 
possessor of the entailed estate becomes 
the fee-simple proprietor, and acquires 
the power of disposing of it as he 
pleases.” Would not any person, on 
reading the above account of a com. 
mon recovery, suppose that it was a 
fiction, devised to meet the wants of 
the Irish aristocracy, instead of being 
the course adopted to open estates tail 
in England, ever since the reign of 
Edward [V.? Indeed, M. De Beau. 
mont almost asserts that the practice is 
peculiar to Ireland, page 222. 


«Les juges depuis qu’ils sont inamo- 
vibles sont devenus amis de V'aristocratie ; 
et ils eludent la loi au profit de celle ci, 
comme ils la faussaient dans |’interet de 
la royauté au temps de leur dependence, 
Voila pourquoi le juge soutient les substi- 
stutions en Angleterre, ou elles sont en- 
core bienfaisantes a Jaristocratie, en 
méme temps qu’il les renverse en Irlande 
ou l’aristocratie en est embarrassée.” 


« The judges, since they ceased to be 
removeable, have become the allies of the 
aristocracy, and they evade the law for 
its interests, as they falsified it for the 
interests of the crown, while they were 
dependent. This is the reason that the 
judge supports entails in England, where 
they are still of service to the aristocracy, 
at the same time that it subverts them in 
Ireland, where the aristocracy is embar- 
rassed by them.” 


Of this false and mischievous para- 
graph we shall take no notice, so fur as 
it charges the judges with corruption ; 
but we must remark, that the legal facts 
stated in it are notoriously false. The 
law of fines and recoveries to which he 
alludes was devised by the judges 
while they were yet dependent on the 
crown; and the law and practice of 
entails and settlements, and the mode, 
and practice, and law of barring them 
are precisely the same in England as 
in Ireland. As if to make every pos- 
sible blunder, he says it may be in- 
quired why a simple, direct process Is 
not substituted for those legal fictions ; 
and he answers that the present state 
of the law is too profitable to the 
lawyers, and therefore that it will not 
be readily altered ; whereas those legal 
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fictions had been abolished, and a di- 
rect conveyance substituted in their 
stead, four years before M. De Beau- 
mont’s work was published ! 

Let us suppose his proposed altera- 
tions all adopted, and what would be 
the effect. He assumes that the land 
would be shortly divided among a 
number of small a. who, pay- 
ing no rent for their little farms, would 
cultivate them with the greatest care, 
whereas now the farmer has no interest 
to exert himself, as he is unable to 

ay the rent of the Jand, and knows 
that if by any exertions he can make it 
ield more, the added produce, after 
his bare subsistence is taken out of it, 
will all be taken by the landlord. 
This is expanded and illustrated at 
great length, and spread over a 
great number of pages, and although 
it has a semblance of truth, yet it is 
false and even inconsistent with the 
other parts of his work. If there are 
in Ireland four millions of wretched 
beings in that state of destitution 
which M. De Beaumont describes, 
how can any alteration in the law of 
primogeniture affect them. Property 
may be more divided, but they will get 
no part of it. They will not inherit it, 
and they cannot buy it. Those who 
can scarcely procure the cheapest food 
to support themselves cannot save mo- 
ney to purchase land, If, therefore, a 
middle class is to be formed by such 
means, it must be composed of the 
descendants of the present detested 
aristocracy, among whom the landed 
property of Ireland will be divided by 
the destruction of the law of primoge- 
niture. If it is said it will be com- 
posed of those who purchase small lots 
of ground, we answer that the pur- 
chaser must have made his money, and 
thus become a member of the middle 
class before he can invest it in the pur- 
chase of land. Indeed at present a 
middling elass is fast growing up in Ire- 
land, and the man who saves a little 
money has a hundred means of investing 
it. Although a small fee-simple estate is 
not easily purchased, yet he may buy 
a beneficial interest in land under a 
lease, or he may take a lease at the fair 
value, and create an interest of value in 
it belonging to himself, by building or 
other improvements on it. This is 
much more beneficial to the country 
aud to himself, than if he were to buy 
the fee-simple of the land. Let us sup- 
pose land worth £1 an acre to sell 
freely at 20 years’ purchase, the man 
who has saved one hundred pounds 
may become absolute owner of five 
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acres, but will not have a shilling of 
capital to improve it. How much 
better for himself and for the country 
it would be if he were to take a lease of 
a good farm of 40 or 50 acres, and em- 
ploy his little capital in stocking and 
improving it. M. De Beaumont’s ar- 
gument, that at present if a farmer im- 
proves his land, or makes it yield more 
by a better system of husbandry, the 
landlord would reap all the profit, and 
therefore that the tenant has no motive 
to exert himself, is mere idle declama- 
tion. It supposes a state of things 
which does not exist. He himself 
admits that the demand of such high 
rents is injurious to the landlord as well 
as to the tenant. If this be the case, 
it is not unreasonable to expect that a 
practice injurious to both parties will 
not continue long. The fact is, that it 
is decreasing every day, and that it is 
arare exception, every day becoming 
more rare, to find too much rent de- 
manded for land. The tenant at a 
fair rent has precisely the same motive 
to exert himself as if he paid no rent at 
all. The Irish farmer does not want mo- 
tives to exert himself; but he does want 
skill, and habits of orderand of industry ; 
and these he will gradually acquire, if 
the government does its duty by en- 
forcing obedience to the law. When 
M. De Beaumont repels any idea of 
expecting that Irish misery can be re- 
lieved by the introduction of manufac- 
turing industry, by emigration, or by 
poor laws, he describes the Irish people 
as little better than a nation of savages— 
then, these four millions of paupers are 
in a state of misery utterly inconsistent 
with the maintenance of social order— 
then the Irish are false, and reckless, 
and prone to violence, so that neither 
law, nor religion, nor a regard to their 
own interests will induce them to re- 
spect the rights of property, or to ab- 
stain from those combinations which 
are fatal to themselves. On this hy- 
pothesis, it is easy to prove that any 
project for their relief must fail. But 
if it is his object to prove how happy 
Ireland would be under a democracy, 
then the Irish are a number of small 
capitalists, ready to purchase land if it 
was in the market to be sold—then the 
Irish are described as peaceable, intel- 
ligent, industrious, attentive to their in- 
terests—so much so, that when he wants 
to prove what course they will take, it 
is only necessary for him to show what 
course their interests point out. If 
they are disposed to act in such a man- 
ner, they may be happy under the ex- 
isting laws. 
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WILBRAHAM’S TRAVELS IN CAUCASUS, GEORGIA, AND PERSIA," 


When the handsome volume which is 
now under our consideration first came 
to our hands, and we cast our eyes 
over the imposing and somewhat pom- 
pous verbiage of its title-page, we 
looked forward with great pleasure to 
the instruction as well as entertaining 
information which its pages were, in 
all likelihood, destined to afford us. 
The peculiar position which the author 
occupied in Persia, affording, as it must 
have done, such favorable opportunities 
for becoming acquainted with the poli- 
tical state of that country, and its bear- 
ings and connections with Russia and 
Turkey, naturally led us to expect 
that those most interesting subjects of 
investigation would receive an ample 
discussion in the course of the work ; 
while we felt convinced, in addition, 
that the tour of an educated gentleman 
through the comparatively unfrequented 
regions in which Captain (or, as his 
present rank entitles him to be called, 
Colonel) Wilbraham travelled, could 
not fail to be full of lively interest— 
regions that rise up to our fancy ar- 
rayed in hues of imperishable love- 
liness—the gorgeous pageantries of 
oriental romance, those strange yet 
beautiful fictions which take captive 
the youthful mind, binding it with 
fetters so strong, that multiplied years, 
sobered imaginations, and matured judg- 
ments weaken but little, and never dis- 
pel the delusions, 

Our first and most prominent expec- 
tation has, we are forced to avow, been 
sadly disappointed. The author has 
evidently traversed a great portion of 
these interesting countries with a haste 
that appears to have set asleep or 
rendered impotent all his reasoning 
and reflective powers; and where we 
might fairly look to have political 
motives investigated or political move- 
ments discussed—where we might hope 
to have obtained some insight into the 
social and moral condition, the capa- 
bilities, prospects, and resources of na- 
tions, which for some years past have 
been engrossing so large a share of 
public attention, we are not unfre- 


quently treated to the mere details ot 
posting, hard names, or the heat of the 
weather, 


Colonel Wilbraham seems to have 
felt, and naturally enough, that this 
omission of philosophising in a work of 
travel is a serious offence in an age 
when the appetite for knowledge js 
constantly increasing with the capacity 
for devouring it; and accordingly he 
offers an apology about as satisfactory 
as it is novel; and while he admits 
that his journal was kept for private 
amusement, and often written in hurry 
and confusion, or after a long and 
fatiguing march, he yet prefers giving 
the remarks which the moment sug. 
gested unaltered or unadded to, 


“ The interest,” he says, “ which many 
of my friends have expressed in the perusal 
of the Journals which form the contents 
of this volume has encouraged me to offer 
them to the public; although I feel that 
they are by no means what I could have 
wished them to be, or even what they 
would have been had I contemplated at 
the time the possibility of their appearing 
in print.” 


“A chi mi fido guardi mi dio; a 
chi mi non fido mi guardaro io,” saith 
the Tuscan proverb. God protect me 
from my friends, I will protect mysclf 
from my enemies; and truly Colonel 
Wilbraham adds one more to the in- 
numerable instances in which, from the 
days when Job was comforted by the 
friendship of Elipbaz, Bilbad, and 
Zophar, to those of Peter Purcell the 
befriended of Daniel O'Connell, man 
has had to complain more of his friend 
than his enemy. May we, then, assure 
our author, in all charity which is 
consistent with a conscientious dis- 
charge of our duty—and we trust he 
will the rather believe us to be sincere, 
as we do not arrogate to ourselves the 
treacherous title of friend—that had 
he suffered himself to be less influenced 
by the encouragement of misjudging 
friendship than by the just and modest 
misgivings of his own mind, to which 


* Travels in the Trans-Caucasian Provinces of Russia, and along the Southern 
Shore of the Lakes of Van and Urumiah, in the Autumn and Winter of 1837, 
By Captain Richard Wilbraham, 7th Royal Fusiliers, lately employed on a particular 
service in Persia, London; John Murray. 1839. 
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he alludes, he would, we are sure, 
pefore committing the crude contents 
of his journal to press, have sat down 
and thought over what he had seen 
and heard—he would have carried his 
reflections and reasonings somewhat 
beneath the surface of things, and thus 
produced a volume calculated to confer 
on society a greater benefit, and on 
himself a higher literary reputation 
than, in our judgment, he has now 
ned. 

Having said so much as to the de- 
ficiencies of the volume in what we 
consider should be the principal end 
and object of such a work, we shall 
now look at it in the light of—what 
we wish it had been called—a journal 
of travel. No man that has the use 
of his eyes and ears can travel from 
Dan to Beersheba and contrive to 
find all barren. Colonel Wilbraham 
has passed through, or rather along, 
the skirts of a vast country, with the 
geography of which though we are 
tolerably familiar, yet with whose in- 
habitants and their peculiarities of 
manners and habits we are, in com- 
parison with our knowledge of the 
rest of the East, by no means well 
acquainted ; he finds us, therefore, with 
appetites sufficiently sharp to receive 
willingly whatever a traveller in those 
regions may think fit to bestow upon 
us, however we may be disposed to 
grumble that he has not given us more 
or better fare. This last reflection 
has a wonderful effect in reconciling 
us to our author, and putting us ina 
state of amity and good-humour with 
him—a temper which we are, upon 
such occasions as the present, most 
solicitous to induce—knowing that in 
travelling, whether over the surface 
of earth and sea, or that of ink and 
paper, there is no greater discomfort 
than the companionship of one with 
whom you are constantly dissatisfied. 
To begin, then, by way of amende, 
with au admission, which we feel great 
leasure in making, Colonel Wilbra- 
— journal contains a good deal 
that is interesting and agreeable, and 
occasional sketches of personal cha- 
racter and general manners, that make 
us wish he had devoted more of his 
attention to such subjects: ere we 
conclude our observations we shall lay 
before our readers some extracts from 
the volume that we doubt not will 
induce them to be of our opinion. 


Our readers have not yet forgotten 
the long-protracted negociations be- 
tween Persia and Herat in 1836 and 
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1837, which terminated in the summer of 
the latter year by the departure of the 
Affghan ambassador from Tehran, and 
the marching of the Persian army east- 
ward from the capital, contrary to the 
remonstrance of the British court. This 
juncture released Colonel Wilbraham 
from his official employment, and af- 
forded him a favorable opportunity of 
visiting the interesting countries lying 
between the Caspian and the Black 
Seas. Before, however, we set out 
with him on his wanderings, we will 
give our readers the benefit of his 


description of the present capital of 
Persia :— 


“Tehran stands in the centre of a 
barren and extensive plain, bounded on 
three sides by arid mountains, while, to 
the southward, a succession of low ranges, 
over which leads the road to Isfahan, 
separates the plain from the great salt 
desert of Yezd. ‘To the north-west, the 
high chain of the Shemeroon hills, rarely, 
if ever, entirely free from snow, divides 
the province of Irak from the dense woods 
of Mazanderan, (the ancient Hyrcania, ) 
and abounds in clear streams, which, after 
fertilizing the numerous villages scattered 
along its base, flow through the plain and 
supply the city. High above this chain, 
ata distance of about forty miles from 


Tehran, stands the lofty mountain of 
Demawend, whose conical peak, clad with 
eternal snow, bears evidence of extinct 


volcanic fires. Demawend has been con- 
sidered a connecting link between the 
Caucasus and the gigantic chain of the 
Himalaya, and, in common with the 
former, sometimes bears the name of 
Elburz. Its height is nearly 15,000 feet 
above the sea, far beyond the limit of 
perpetual snow, but in summer the ascent 
is neither perilous nor difficult. Near the 
summit are caves of sulphur. To the 
south-east of the city, at a distance of 
about three miles, stand the massive, but 
shapeless ruins of the ancient city of Rhé, 
not, as has often been supposed, the 
Rhages of Scripture, some vestiges of 
which may be seen farther to the eastward, 
but celebrated as the burying-place of 
Haroun Alraschid. These ruins cover a 
vast extent of ground, and on the rocky 
range, at the foot of which they lie, may 
be traced the interrupted lines of extensive 
fortifications. 

«* Tehran is surrounded by a mud wall 
and dry ditch, between four and five 
miles in circumference, flanked at intervals 
by circular towers, little higher than the 
wall itself. Five gates of brickwork, 
ornamented with coloured tiles, open upon 
the principal roads, and are carefully closed 
soon after sunset. Nothing can well be 
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imagined less imposing than the external 
appearance of the capital of Persia, The 
mass of low houses, all of clay or sun- 
dried brick, is scarcely visible above the 
wall; here and there a low cupola, ora 
broken pillar, rising above the terrace 
roofs, peers from among formal rows of 
poplar and chunar, but the eye misses 
the splendid mosques and the numerous 
taper minarets with which every town of 
Turkey and Asia Minor is adorned, 
Within, the scene is still less attractive : 
narrow lanes, for they are not worthy 
of the name of streets, choked with heaps 
of rubbish, and full of open drains, which 
threaten to break your horse’s legs, wind 
between dead walls, which jealously ex- 
clude the gaze of the passer by from the 
courts which they enclose, and upon which 
every window opens. Under the shadow 
of these walls lie the most loathsome 
figures—men, women, and children, im- 
ploring the charity of the passerby. Nor 
do the bazaars present that gay and varied 
picture which meets the eye in those of 
Turkey, where the native of each country 
retains his national costume. 

« Here, with the occasional exception of 
a group of Arabs, or of turbaned Koords, 
all, whether Persians, Georgians, or Ar- 
menians, have adopted the graceful, but 
sombre dress of the country; the women, 
wrapped from head to foot in their dark 
cloaks, which quite conceal all charms of 
face and figure, do not contribute to 
enliven the scene, Tehran boasts of no 
spacious squares or princely palaces like 
those of the great Abbas at Isfahan; the 
Maidan, or open space in front of the 
palace, is choked with rubbish, and sur- 
rounded by paltry buildings. A few old 
guns of every form and calibre, mounted 
on broken carriages, line either side of 
the principal gateway, while, in the centre 
of the square, on a high pedestal of brick- 
work, stands a curious piece of brass 
ordnance, round which I have often seen 
the discontented troops assert the pri- 
vileges of sanctuary. The pedestal is 
usually the stage of some wandering 
Dervish. In the corner of the Maidan 
stands the state carriage of the Shah, an 
ancient chariot, the gift of some European 
ambassador; on which has accumulated 
the venerable dust of years. Four ragged 
horses, with gun-harness, and ridden by 
artillery-men, draw this crazy vehicle, 
which never moves beyond a foot’s pace. 

“The palace itself consists of a vast 
number of distinct buildings, each with 
its courts and gardens, but without pre- 
tensions to architectural beauty. he 
lofty audience-chamber, which stands in 
the centre of an extensive garden laid 
out in formal avenues, is not unsuited to 
the somewhat gaudy brilliancy of an 
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Oriental court; and on occasions of 
ceremony, when the Shah sits in state 
surrounded by princes of the blood, and 
by all the nobles of the land, in their 
gorgeous dresses, while the spacious ave. 
nues are lined with troops, and the bright 
eastern sun lights up the varied pageant, 
it requires no great stretch of the imagi. 
nation to realize the enchanting descrip. 
tions of the Arabian Nights. But exa- 
mine the scene in detail, and you will 
search in vain for objects worthy of your 
notions of Oriental splendour. The walls 
of unbaked brick, the roughly-hewn win. 
dow-frames, and the ill-executed mosaic 
of mirrors and coloured porcelain look 
paltry and incongruous, while the perish. 
able material of the whole, already falling 
into decay, forcibly contrasts with the 
durable and massive architecture of the 
palaces of Europe.” 


It will be recollected that when 
Aga Mahommed Khan, the uncle and 
redecessor of the late king, Fatteh 
Ali Shah, had raised himself to the 
throne, he removed the court of Persia 
from the brilliant capital of the Sefa- 
vean dynasty, the once magnificent 
Isfahan, to the city of Tehran, which 
has since continued to be the principal 
residence of the Persian sovereigns, and 
however political considerations might 
have justified the change, it was un- 
doubtedly in no other view to be com- 
mended. Ata short distance from the 
city, among groves of poplar and 
oriental plane trees, stands the Niga- 
ristan, or picture gallery, a summer 
palace, at which Mahommed Shah, 
the present sovereign of Persia, was 
residing when our author attended his 
levee. 


« His majesty,” says the Colonel, * was 
seated near the window, supported by a 
pile of cushions, while a single attendant 
knelt behind him, waving a broad fan of 


feathers above his head. His dress was, 
as usual, perfectly simple; the richly- 
jewelled handle of his dagger alone be- 
tokened his rank. His age does not 
exceed one or two and thirty, but his 
thick beard and heavy figure make him 
appear an older man: his countenance is 
rather handsome, and, except when his 
anger is excited, of a prepossessing and 
good-humoured expression: his manner, 
especially towards Europeans, is extremely 
affable ; he generally speaks Turkish, the 
language of his tribe, but, both in that and 
in Persian, his enunciation is so rapid 
that it requires some practice to under- 
stand him. Compared with the generality 
of Asiatics, the Shah is a man of con- 
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siderable energy, and by no means de- 
ficient in information; he is well versed 
in the history of his own country, and 
has a tolerably correct idea of the geo- 
graphy and political state of Europe. 
His army is his hobby, and to his thirst 
for military fame he sacrifices both his own 
ease and comfort, and the welfare and 
prosperity of his country. His court is 
far inferior in style and splendour to that 
of his grandfather and predecessor, the 
principal offices of state being occupied 
by men of low origin, deficient in that 
magnificence and courtliness of manner 
which formerly distinguished the Persian 
noble. The late king was always attended 
by a numerous and gallant retinue of 
princes of the blood, and officers of state, 
besides a crowd of inferior retainers; the 
present monarch often rides out witha 
few ill-mounted and worse appoiuted fol- 


lowers.” 


The Shah has, however, many good 
ualities to recommend him: he neither 
drinks wine or smokes ; he is a strict 
and conscientious mussulman, and in 
other domestic matters sets an example, 
which, however little might be thought 
of it in our western climes, is very 
creditable for the polygamists of the 
East. 

As we have given a portrait of the 
master, it may not be amiss to have a 
sketch of the man, so we will even 
follow our author from the royal pre- 
sence into the tent of the celebrated 
Haji Mirza Aghassi, the Grand Vizier 
of Persia. At the time ofthe Colonel's 
visit it was crowded with ministers, 
priests, soldiers, secretaries, and cour- 
tiers, whom the various arrangements 
which were then making preparatory 
to theintended movement of the troops, 
had assembled around the person of the 
minister, 


“ The Haji, or pilgrim, as this impor- 
tant personage is always called, from his 
having performed his devotions at the 
shrine of Mecca, is the most remarkable 
man that I have ever met with. He is 
by no means destitute of talent, but his 
words and actions are strongly tinctured 
with real or affected insanity. He is 
said to be deeply versed in the mysteries 
of Soofeeism, the wild theories of which, 
thongh incompatible with the religion of 
the Prophet, are daily extending the 
number of their votaries. The extra- 
ordinary degree in which he has possessed 
himself of the confidence of his sovereign, 
both as political and spiritual adviser, has 
rendered him almost omnipotent, and 
emboldens him to treat the ancient 
nobles, and even the princes of the royal 
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family, with the utmost hauteur and 
coarseness, doubly galling to them from 
the lowness of his origin. The whole 
business of the state is transacted by him, 
and the other ministers of the Shah are 
mere instruments in his hands. 

«It is impossible to introduce any 
subject but the Haji immediately assures 
you that he understands it more thoroughly 
than any man alive; and I have heard 
him utter the most consummate nonsense 
about military matters, while the whole 
assembly, with imperturbable gravity, 
agreed with all he said. On one occa- 
sion, some one having ventured to praise 
the generalship of Napoleon, the Haji 
sharply interrupted him, saying, ‘ Napo- 
Jeon! whose dog was Napoleon?” The 
good sayings attributed to the Haji would 
fill a volume, but unfortunately few of 
them would admit of repetition to ears 
polite.” * * * © «The Vizier is 
a short but athletic man, of about sixty, 
with a shrewd grey eye and a thin scanty 
beard, the cause of much witty remark in 
a country where that appendage is culti- 
vated with so much care. Until the 
accession of the present Shah, the Haji 
filled a subordinate station in the house- 
hold of the prince royal, and had some- 
thing to do with the education of the 
reigning king. He was raised to his 
present dignity in 1835, when his prede- 
cessor, a bold and clever man, having 
excited, by his ambition, the jealousy of 
the monarch, met with the fate of the 
bowstring.” 


Colonel Wilbraham’s long residence 
in the capital of Persia afforded him 
very extensive opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with the state of 
society there, and accordingly, as might 
be expected, his observations on that 
subject are full of interest, and afford 
considerable information. 


« Persians of all classes are devotedly 
fond of society, and, when we consider 
how few resources they possess within 
themselves, we shall not wonder that 
they should so soon tire of their own 
company. Their beautiful climate (for 
beautiful it is to them who do not mind 
the heat, which to us appears excessive) 
contributes much to their sociability, by 
enabling them to spend the larger portion 
of their time in the open air; and you 
scarcely find a village, however small, 
which has not its shady seat, where all 
the idle congregate and discuss the topic 
of the day. The general courtesy, sv 
remarkable among Asiatics, is very plea- 
sing to witness, and it is impossible not to 
contrast it with the clashing selfishness so 
apparent in those busy communities where 
every one is eagerly intent upon his in- 
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dividual pursuits. Living a life of indo- 
lence, free from care and rivalry, the 
Persian’s only thought is to enjoy the 
passing hour. His pleasures are few and 
simple, such as those around him are 
welcome to share in, for the habits of the 
higher classes differ ia little from those 
of their inferiors, Although the prece- 
dence due to rank and office isscrupulously 
exacted, the interconrse between all ranks 
is familiar and unrestrained, and the wan- 
dering Dervish will enter without cere- 
mony the tent or chamber of the Vizier, 
and join freely in the conversation. The 
attachment displayed by the retainers of 
the Persian nobles towards their lord, and 
the kindness with which they are treated 
by him, has often reminded me of the 
devotion of the Scottish clansmen towards 
their chief, and speaks highly in favour 
of both parties. Their treatment of their 
slaves is another proof of the natural 
kindliness of the Persian disposition. 
Many of these old servants are regarded 
quite in the light of friends, and I have 
frequently seen them standing near their 
lords, with folded arms, listening to all 
that was said, and often giving their opi- 
nion unasked. I remember being very 
much struck with a scene which occurred 
at the table of Mr. Ellis, our ambassador 
in Persia in 1836, One of the sons of 
the Jate Shah was the ambassador's guest, 
together with several other Persians, 
During dinner the prince handed a golet 
of wine to his confidential retainer, who 
stood behind him ; the man refused it, 
saying, ‘Who am I that I should drink 
in the presence of your highness?" The 
prince, repeating the offer, answered, 
* You are my friend.’ The man still 
demurred ; when the prince exclaimed, 
‘You are my brother.” The man then 
took the cup, and turning away, quafled 
off its contents.” 


Though the women are strictly pro- 
hibited from mixing in the society of 
the men, and only their nearest rela- 
tions are permitted to see them un- 
veiled, yet they are by no means 
subjected to that close confinement 
which it is commonly said they are ; 
aud once out of doors and wrapped 
up in the concealment of the dark blue 
“ chaddar,” their liberty would appear 
to be quite as unrestrained as our own 
rational and confiding notions of license 
would accord to our wives and daugh- 
ters at home. 

From the capital our author pro- 
ceeded westward by Sulimaniah to 
Casveen, through a country, as he 
informs us, devoid of interest, and 
destitute of water und cultivation. 
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Farther on, however, in approaching 
Zanjan, he had the good, or, we rather 
believe, ill fortune to full in with 4 
large detachment of Persian troops 
and his observations on them, their 
disorderly march, marked with plunder 
and devastation of their own country. 
men, their wretched equipments and 
unsoldierlike appearance, are not caley. 
lated to give us any very exalted ideas 
of Persian discipline. We shall take 
no notice of posts or stages, or the 
common-place annoyances of travelling, 
which it is not to be wondered befell 
our author, as well as every other 
tourist, but shall pass rapidly forward 
through the great commercial town of 
Tabreez, and rejoin him at Tiflis, which 
he mgde forsome time his head-quarters 
while making excursions to the adjacent 
places that were worthy of observation, 
So far as we can incidentally collect 
from our author's remarks, it would 
seem that the society and manners of 
Tiflis are gradually becoming Russian- 
ized—to use an expression of his own— 
under the influence of the nobles of 
that nation who now resortto it. And 
the recent visit of the emperor and his 
suite to this remote pertion of his em- 
pire will be likely to make a sad inroad 
amongst the peculiarities of the Geor- 
gians, though as yet few of the ladieg 
have adopted the costume of the Euro- 
peans, or speak any other than their 
native language. ‘The rank of Colonel 
Wilbraham of course introduced him 
to the society of the highest classes 
as well of the Georgians as of the 
Russians, whom the near approach of 
the emperor has brought to the city ; 
and we are bound to say that the 
introduction of many distinguished per- 
sonages and some pleasant domestic 
chit-chat render these pages very 
agreeable. After having had an in- 
terview at Erivan with the young heir 
apparent of Persia, the Emperor ar- 
rived at Tiflis ; our author attended at 
his private levee, and gives the follow- 
ing sketch of the autocrat : 


« We were not long kept waiting: an 
inner door was thrown open and the Em- 
peror entered, attended by the governor- 
general, Count Orloff, General Alderberg, 
and half a dozen aides-de-camp. The 
boast of the Russians—that among & 
thousand men you would not fail to 
recognise the Emperor—is scarcely ex- 
aggerated. His figure is commanding 
and his countenance striking; his height 
must be nearly six feet. two, and his frame 
unites symmetry with strength ; his smile 
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‘js peculiarly fascinating, but the high 


forehead, the short and curved upper lip, 
and the expression of a rather small 
mouth, impart somewhat of sternness to 
his features whenin repose. His naturally 
fair complexion is now bronzed by expo- 
sure to a southern sun, but the forehead 
where the cap has sheltered it is white as 
marble, His blue eye is quick and ex- 

ive, and a small moustache adds to 
his soldierlike appearance. His majesty 
wore the full dress of a general officcr, 
distinguished only by his decorations, 
Passing round the circle, he addressed a 
few words to each individual as Baron 
Rosen presented him, and his manner 
towards the Asiatics was peculiarly gra- 
cious, An Armenian officer served as 
interpreter. It soon came to my turn to 
be presented. After remarking that I 
ought to have been at the cavalry review 
of Vosnesensk, the Emperor asked me 
severa! questions concerning the state of 
Persia, and mentioned his having seen 
the heir-apparent at Krivan. He then 
made some observations on the recent 
accession of Queen Victoria; on which 
subject he referred me to Count Orloff, 
and passed on to my neighbour Souvoroff. 
On his name being announced by the 
governor-general, the Emperor imme- 
diately exclaimed that it did not please 
him to see the grandson of the Prince 
Souvoroff Italisky in other than a military 
uniform, whereupon my friend had to 
kiss hands and to become a soldier nolens 
volens. This struck me as rather an 
arbitrary mode of changing a man’s pro- 
fession, especially when he has for many 
years been following some other line, and 
has, perhaps, no inclination for a military 
life.” 


During the residence of the Emperor 
in this part of his dominions, the duties 
of the interior of the palace were per- 
formed by a body of young Georgian 
princes; whose appearance excited the 
admiration of the author, and must no 
doubt have added to the splendour of 
the court, 


‘Dressed in their splendid and be- 
coming national costume, they fully uphold 
the character which the Georgians have 
acquired of being the handsomest nation 
in the world. Over a closely-fitting tunic 
of rich silk or brocade they wear a cloth 
dress with short sleeves, which reaches to 
the knee. Their loose Eastern trouser 
is of silk, and a black boot, fitting close 
to the leg, confines it below the knee. 
A sword and pistols, richly inlaid, are 
fastened in their girdle, and on their head 
they wear a low lambskin cap.” 

Vou. XIV. 
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Before we leave this subject, we will 
give our readers one more extract, and 
introduce them to the grand ball given 
at the palace, the evening before the 
Emperor's departure from Tiflis. 


“Tt was little after eight when we ar- 
rived, but the saloon and corridors were 
already thronged. The men were stand- 
ing in groups in the middle of the room, 
or elbowing their way through the crowd, 
while the women were ranged in formal 
rows on benches placed against the walls. 
Beyond the ball-room lay a long suite of 
rooms, terminating in a small octagonal 
boudoir, the recesses of which were oc- 
cupied by couches of the most inviting 
luxury. I must confess that I was sadly 
disappointed in the beauty of the far- 
famed Georgian women; and yet I do 
not know what. right I had to raise my 
expectations high. Their praises have 
been sung almost exclusively by the poets 
of the East; and the absence of mind, 
without which the most perfect features 
fail to charm the refined taste of an edu- 
cated European, matters little to the sen- 
sual eye of an Asiatic. Their dress is 
also most unbecoming. A golden tiara, 
pressed low upon foreheads already some- 
what deficient in elevation, is the uni- 
versal ornament for the hair ; while their 
gowns, too liberal in the display of their 
bosoms, conceal the foot and ancle, and 
hide the prettiest figure. Then, almost 
all, young as well as old, are painted, and 
their stained eyebrows impart a coarse- 
ness and unpleasing boldness to the coun- 
tenance. In short, if there be beauty, it 
is beauty of a low and unintellectual or- 
der. At some little distance, many a 
face struck me.as very pretty, but, on a 
nearer inspection, there was always some 
fault, usually about the mouth. The 
Georgian costume is far more becoming 
to the men, who showed to great advan- 
tage beside the Armenian merchant, with 
his sober garb. There was also a sprink- 
ling of Turks and Persians; and had any 
European been transported thither, un- 
conscious where he was, he might have 
fancied himself at a masquerade, so motley 
were the groups. The old Mushtehed 
was there, and seizing both my hands in 
his, he overwhelmed me with questions 
regarding his ‘native country. Were he 
to show himself there, I doubt whether 
the sanctity of his office would ensure the 
safety of his life. 

«“ At nine, the Emperor arrived, and 
the ballcommenced. His Majesty opened 
it in person, by walking a polonaise with 
a little Georgian ‘ Tzarevna,’ or Princess 
Royal, long past the bloom of youth, 
With great difficulty, and at the risk of 
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leaving my pelisse in the press, I con- 
trived to reach the circle where the Euro- 
peans were quadrilling. A few Geor- 
gians in European dress joined in the 
dance. This was succeeded by another 
polonaise; and the promenade was ex- 
tended, far beyond hearing of the music, 
through the long suite of rooms.’ 

. a * * 

« After the quadrille was finished, some 
of the Georgians danced the ‘ Lesghian , 
& monotonous and ungraceful dance. 
The Emperor did not remain long; and, 
when the room was becoming a little less 
crowded, a few couples stood up to waltz. 
My partner, the Princess Katinka . 
a pretty little Georgian, spoke French 
with ease, and her manner as well as her 
dress was European.” 

* * * + 

« Etiquette forbids the lady to take 
more than one turn with the same gen- 
tleman; and there was aconstant change 
of partners. Ata late hour, supper was 
served up in a very handsome style; and, 
as the Georgians were beginning to be- 
come uproarious, | beat a retreat, and 
drove home.” 


In the latter end of October, Colonel 
Wilbraham left Tiflis, and turning his 
course to the south-west, in a few days 
reached the fortress of Goomri, which 
is on the Russian frontier. The little 
river of Arpachai, a branch of the 
Arras, flows at a short distance to the 
westward, and divides the territories of 
Russia and Turkey. Having sent for- 
ward a horseman from a small Arme- 
nian village to the town of Haji Villi, 
to apprise the Beg of his intended 
visit, our traveller was met at the out- 
skirts by a servant of the Beg's, and, 
with many assurances of hospitality, 
led to his master’s mansion. Our au- 
thor has not failed to record his Turk- 
ish entertainment. 


«Tt was very late when the servants 
appeared with preparations for the even- 
ing meal. My host, my guide, and I, 
seated ourselves round the tray, and the 
old major-domo presented us water to 
wash our hands. The supper consisted 
of a succession of somewhat savoury and 
very palatable dishes, in which sweets 
and acids were strangely mingled, and 
ended with a princely pillau, the pride of 
Eastern cookery. The word ‘ Bismillah’ 
(in the name of God) gave us the signal 
to fall to. Thin wheaten cakes served 
us in lieu of plates, and fingers performed 
the office of knives and forks. Once or 
twice my host tore off some dainty morsel 
and handed it to me; but, though one 
could well dispense with such marks of 
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civility, they are intended asa i 
ment, and should be taken ob So 
Water was again handed round, and our 
host, with the pious ejaculation of God 
be praised, (* Alhamdolillah,’) rose from 
his seat, and we followed his example 
Coffee and pipes were then produced, and 
one by one the Beg’s guests returned to 
their homes.” 


By far the most interesting object in 
this part of Armenia are the ruins of 
the once celebrated city of Anni. This 
city continued for several centuries to 
be the capital of Armenia, and was 
destined, during that period, to become 
more than once the prey and the pro. 
perty of those ruthless conquerors who, 
during the middle ages, overran, and 
in a great measure devastated the East, 
and whose savage and unsparing 
slaughter choked up the streets of the 
devoted city with the bodies of the 
slain, and crimsoned the waters of the 
Arpa with their blood. Attended by 
a guide and single servant, Colonel 
Wilbraham proceeded to visit the town, 
traversing the dreary, cheerless, and 
scarcely inhabited country that lies 
around. Ata distance, the city does 
not appear deserted, for the long line 
of wall which stretches along the rocky 
heights, on which the city, with admi- 
rable judgment, was placed, hides from 
the eye the internal ruin and desola- 
tion, while towers of massive masonry 
and the spires of churches rise appa- 
rently in perfect preservation. Once 
within, however, and the delusion va- 
nishes. 


“We entered by the principal gate, 
which stands in the centre of this face, 
Over the gateway are some curiously 
sculptured figures. The walls and towers 
are built of irregular masses of stone, ce- 
mented with mortar, but they are faced 
with well-hewn blocks of sandstone. The 
sacred symbol of Christianity is intro- 
duced in various places, Huge blocks of 
blood-red stone, let into the masonry of 
the tower, form gigantic crosses, which 
have defied the hand of the destroying 
Moslem. 

“ The only buildings which are now 
standing are the Christian churches, a 
Turkish mosque, several baths, and a pa- 
lace, said to have been the residence of 
the last Armenian monarchs, All these 
display much splendour and architectural 
beauty, and the fretwork of some of the 
arches is very rich ; but it is evident that 
the public buildings alone were on this 
massive scale, and that the private dwell- 
ings were always very humble. The 
hollows in the ground, and the mounds of 
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Joose stones scattered over the whole area 
of the city, would lead me to suppose 
that they were much of the same style as 
those now inuse. Throughout the whole 
of Armenia and Georgia, I have remark- 
ed, that, while the villages are scarcely 
yaised above the level of the ground, the 
churches are massive structures, visible 
from a great distance. There are a vast 
number of inscriptions at Anni, some in 
Turkish, but the greater part in Arme- 
nian, The churches are precisely of the 
game architecture with those of Etch. 
miadzin, and some of them are still in 
perfect preservation. In one, the walls 
are covered with rude paintings, in some 
of which I recognised subjects from the 
Scriptures; but the miracles of St. Gre- 
gory, and other saints of the Armenian 
calendar, occupied the large share. The 
Oriental Christians appear always to have 
had a fancy for building their churches in 
the most inaccessible situations; and of 
this there is a curious instance at Anni. 
On a narrow ledge of rock, washed on 
three sides by the Arpachai, stands a little 
chapel, accessible only by a steep and 
dangerous footpath. Tradition says that 
it was erected by the daughter of some 
old Armenian king, famous for her piety 
and beauty, who used to spend the greater 
portion of her days in this isolated spot. 

“As I rode among the mounds ef 
stones, several covies of the rock pare 
tridge rose from beneath my horse’s feet, 
so seldom are they disturbed in the once 
crowded streets of the capital of Armenia, 
One solitary Koordish shepherd, with his 
white felt cloak, was standing beneath the 
shelter of a ruined porch, while his small 
flock of mountain goats were perched 
upon the crumbling arches of an adjoin- 
ing bath. Shepherd and flock were both 
in keeping with the desolation of the sur- 
rounding scene, and would have furnished 
a subject worthy of Salvator’s pencil. In 
one of the old roofless churches, a scanty 
fire, still smouldering among the black- 
ened ruins of the fallen altar, marked his 
cheerless bivouac. My guide dismounting 
allowed his horse to stray within the gate- 
way of the sacred pile, and, sheltered 
from the raw and{piercing blast by the 
massive buttress of the vaulted aisle, vainly 
attempted to fan the dying embers to a 
flame.” 

* * o . 

“ The feelings excited by the sight of 
this deserted city are very melancholy. 
The forsaken churches remind you that a 
powerful Christian nation here sank be- 
neath the repeated attacks of the most 
barbarous tribes of Asia, the bitterest 
foes of civilization and Christianity. The 
very pave of the buildings height- 
ens the impression of loneness, and you 
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ipvoluntarily look around for signs of life. 
Amid the utter ruin of more remote ap- 
tiquity, very different feelings are excited. 
The shapeless mounds of Babylon are 
like the skeleton; but the deserted yet - 
still standing city resembles the corpse 
whose breath has fled, but which still re- 
tains the semblance of life.” 


Our author proceeded to Kars, which 
was once a thriving town, till the for- 
cible expulsion of the Armenian popu- 
lation at the close of the last war be- 
tween Turkey and Russia, destroyed its 
trade, and deprived it of some of its 
wealthiest inhabitants. The severity 
of the season, now advanced to winter, 
contributed, no doubt, to the dreary 
and miserable appearance of thecountry 
and villages, for our author pronounces 
Kars to be the most wretched place 
that he ever met with in his wanderings. 
The city of Erzeroum has also, of late 
years, suffered severely, and from the 
sume cause as Kars, We could wish 
to have found, throughout this volume, 
more observations like the following. 
It is a matter of the greater regret, as 
we are not disposed to attribute the 
want of them either to the lack of op- 
portunities, or abilities of the author, 


“The trade of Erzeroum is almost 
limited to the passage of goods between 
Constantinople and Persia, which has 
been considerably increased since the es- 
tablishment of weekly steam-boats on the 
Black Sea. The khans, or caravanserais, 
when I was there, were filled with pack- 
horses; and the custom house, an exten- 
sive establishment, was lumbered up with 
bales of goods. Yet, in spite of this 
thriving appearance, our trade in Persia 
is by no means flourishing, the markets 
are glutted with British manufactures, by 
the over-speculations of the Persian mer- 
chants resident in Constantinople, num- 
bers of whom have failed in consequence ; 
and in the present impoverished state of 
Persia, the consumption of European 
goods is daily diminishing. Besides these 
causes, large quantities of manufactures 
are annually imported into Persia from 
Russia, both by the way of Tabreez and 
by the Caspian, which, though inferior to 
ours, are cheaper, and find a readier sale. 
The bazaars of Erzeroum are poor and of 
small extent; and the manufacture of 
copper utensils, which once formed the 
principal branch of its industry, is now 
almost abandoned. The market appears 
to be well supplied, and great numbers of 
oxen are weekly killed. In Persia, espe- 
cially in Tehran, beef is rarely seen, and 
is eaten only by the very poorest classes. 
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This does not arise from any religious 
scruple, but merely from the decided infe- 
riority of that meat in a country where 
there is so little pasturage. 

« The horses of Erzeroum are stout, 
serviceable animals, rarely standing above 
fourteen hands anda half high, with heavy 
necks, but generally showing some blood 
about the head. Their price varies from 
five hundred to fifteen hundred piastres, 
viz., from five to fifteen pounds. The 
pilgrims, on their return from Mecca and 
Damascus, not unfrequently bring with 
them some of the Arabs of the Desert. 
I saw a grey colt in the stable of the head 
of the customs, for which I offered seven 
thousand piastres—a long price in this 
country—-but his master demanded 
twelve.” 


The undulating plains which form 
the common feature of Armenia, pro- 
tected by ranges of hills, repel the ap- 
proach of winter, and the genial and 
delicious climate in these nomadal 
regions still tempted some families 
of the wandering Koords to linger 
in their autumnal pastures, even in 
the month of November. Near the 
village of Aroos, Colonel Wilbraham 
fell in with some of those happy and 
primitive groups as they lay basking 
in the sun, in the midst of their vast 
flock, spread over the still green and 
fresh pastures. We can readily ap- 
preciate the pleasing picture which the 
scene presented. 


« An ‘Eelyaut’ encampment, in a cheer- 
ful and well-watered country, is one of 
the most picturesque and happiest scenes 
imaginable. A patriarchal simplicity 
stamps their manners, and seems almost to 
realize the sweet pictures of the poet’s 
Arcadia. Free as the air they breathe, 
they shift their goat’s-hair tents from 
stream to spring, from valley to moun- 
tain, with the changing seasons, and look 
down with pity and contempt upon the 
sitters in houses.’ Although Mahome- 
dans, their women are unveiled, and they 
not only share the toils of their husbands 
and brothers, but sometimes emulate them 
in feats of horsemanship. Though rarely 
rae the glow of health, and the good- 

umoured expression of these young Koor- 


dish maidens, supply the place of beauty, 
and their gay costume displays to great 
advantage their full round forms and sun- 


burnt features. Upon them devolve the 
labours of the dairy and the loom, while 
the young men tend the flocks, or scour 
the country round in search of game. 
The elders of the tribe enjoy the true 
otium cum dignitate, seated in front of 
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their huts, where they receive the passin 

stranger, and smoke with him the pipe of 
welcome. The black Koordish tent 
supported by its many poles, is a very 
picturesque object; and when they are 
grouped together on the margin of some 
mountain-stream, surrounded by their 


flocks and herds, they form a very pretty 
picture.” 


When winter, at length, drives these 
nomadal tribes from their pastures, they 
quarter themselves in the Armenian 
villages, with which the plains are 
thickly studded. It would seem, in- 
deed, that the Armenians have under. 
gone surprisingly little changes in their 
manner of life during the lapse of many 
centuries ; and our author assures us, 
that it is curious, in traversing those 
regions, to peruse the description 
which Xenophon, who passed through 
them more than two thousand years 
before, gives of the mode of living of 
the inhabitants of his day, and mark 
how much of that description is appli- 
cable at present. Speaking of them 
elsewhere, our author observes :— 


«¢ The Armenians are a wonderful na- 
tion, and it is much to be regretted that 
their early history should be involved in 
so much obscurity. Like the Jews, they 
are scattered over the face of the earth, 
and have retained, in the heart of foreign 
nations, their religion and their language, 
besides many peculiarities of manner and 
appearance. By their industry and en- 
terprise, they have succeeded in monopo- 
lizing almost entirely the trade and com- 
merce of the East, and form the wealthier 
portion of the population both of Persia 
and Turkey. In the latter country more 
especially, they have possessed themselves 
of every lucrative calling, owing to the 
pride and indolence of the Turks, who 
think it derogatory to their dignity to 
follow any mercantile pursuit. The 
greatest ambition of an Armenian is to 
become the banker of a Pasha, which 
post gives him almost an unlimited con- 
tro] over the revenues of the pashalik. A 
considerable proportion of the Armenians 
have returned to the Catholic Church, 
from which their nation seceded, when, 
in the year 491, they rejected the autho- 
rity of the Council of Chalcedon, .These 
Catholic Armenians are generally supe- 
rior in education and intelligence to their 
countrymen, which is in some measure 
owing to the circulation of knowledge 
occasioned by the literary labours of the 
Catholic Armenian convent in Venice. 
When we consider how often the king- 
dom of Armenia has been overrun by the 
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armies of Toghrul and Timour, of the 
Caliphs and of the Shahs of Persia, each 
of whom carried into captivity vast num- 
bers of its inhabitants; when we consider 
also how many thousands have migrated 
to distant countries in search of wealth or 
safety, we cannot but wonder that so 
many should still be found in the homes 
of their fathers. The Armenian villages 
in these pashaliks which border upon 
Koordistan are not promising in their ex- 
terior, but the large herds of cows and 
buffaloes, and the numerous flocks of 
sheep which, at evening, may be seen re- 
turning from their pastures, attest the 
astoral wealth of their inhabitants. 
These flocks furnish them with almost 
every article of food and raiment; and the 
high plains of Armenia, watered by fre- 
quent showers, yield abundant crops of 
wheat and barley. Fuel, the next most 
necessary article for the poor, is furnished 
plentifully by the sweeping of their stables, 
which is made into cakes, and dried during 
the summer.” 


It will be perceived, that Colonel 
Wilbraham had now crossed the Eu- 
phrates, or Mourad, as it is called in 
Armenia ; from thence he proceeded to 
the town of Bitlis, situated on the east 
of the lake of Van, and built upon the 
steep banks of two mountain streams, 
and having experienced here the hos- 
pitality of the Beg, he visited the shores 
of the lake. It isa fine sheet of wa- 
ter, about forty miles in length, and 
half that in breadth, bounded on the 
northern extremity by a noble range of 
mountuins ; and, to the eye accustomed 
to the painful monotony of the vast and 
arid plains of Asia, must be inexpres- 
sibly refreshing. On the southern 
shores of the lake, resides a powerful 
Koordish chief, nominally a subject of 
the Pasha of Van, but, in reality, an 
independent freebooter. Our author 
did not fail to visit the old Koord, with 
whom, notwithstanding his most une- 
quivocal admiration of the watch of his 
guest, the latter was much pleased, as 
with his fine manly retainers, armed 
with spears and pistols, and arrayed 
in the picturesque garb of their 
country. Between the lake of Van 
and that-of Urumiah, to the south- 
east of the former, lies a fertile aud 
well cultivated district. The waters of 
Urumiah are so salt, that no fish will 
live in them ; but the lake is extensive 
and beautiful. Our traveller was now, 
it will be remembered, within a small 
distance of Tabreez, which, having 
soon reached, he retraced his former 
route, and arrived before Christmas at 
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the capital of Persia, We shall offer 
but one other extract, for the purpose 
rather of exhibiting the author's own 
views on a subject which we think in- 


volves very great difficulties, than our 
concurrence in them. 


“Tt does not appear tome that any 
thing can be done, at the present time, 
towards the diffusion of Christianity 
amoyg the Persians, although it is evi- 
dent that many of their religious preju- 
dices are giving way, and that the doc- 
trines of the Prophet have loosened their 
hold upon the minds of all classes. In 
my opinion, it is not the bigotry of the 
Mahomedans which raises the chief ob- 
stacle to the introduction of Christianity 
among them ; but the deep and universal 
corruption of morals which must be over- 
come before they can receive a religion 
which enjoins so much purity and self- 
denial. The Persians are very fond of 
entering into religious discussions with 
Europeans, and conduct them not only 
with great quickness of argument, but, 
not unfrequently, with much apparent 
candour. A missionary should be tho- 
rough master of their language, and of his 
own subject, before he ventures to en- 
gage in a controversy in which, if foiled, 
his want of success will be attributed to 
the weakness of his cause, and not to his 
deficiency in advocating that cause. I 
have frequently heard Persians boast of 
having worsted in argument the well- 
known missionary Wolff. 

«“ The safest argument to be used in 
such a discussion, at least that which I 
have always found the most unanswer- 
able, is to call their attention to the su- 
perior morality, integrity, and love of 
truth which characterize the Christian, 
qualities which they not only observe, but 
involuntary respect. On the other hand, 
the absence of all public worship (for the 
service which is performed on Sunday at 
the Embassy comes under the observa- 
tion of but few) naturally enough leads 
many to doubt our possessing any reli- 
gion. It is now generally acknowledged, 
among missionaries, that the improve- 
ment of the Christian population of these 
countries must be a preparatory step to 
the conversion of the Mahomedans.” 


In the early part of the subsequent 
year, Colonel Wilbraham made an ex- 
cursion through the forests of Hyrca- 
nia, towards the southern shores of 


the Caspian Sea. The enterprise of 
the great Shah Abbas, the contempo- 
rary of our own Elizabeth, and to 
whom Persia is indebted for almost all 
her vast and magnificent works of 
architecture, formerly constructed a 
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massive causeway through these forests; 
but our author informs us that it is now 
in a ruinous and almost impassible con- 
dition. The region, however, is one of 
no common interest associated with 
the memory of the luxurious Sefavean 
monarch, which, though romance and 
fable have conspired to invest with an 
undeserved splendour, yet history has 
handed down as that of a capricious 
and blood-stained tyrant. Through- 
out the province of Mazanderan are 
still to be seen the ruins of the nume- 
rous palaces of that noble dynasty ; 
hall and bower, silent and tenantless ; 
the fountains choked and dried up; 
the gardens wild and neglected ; and 
the whole presenting a desolation ten- 
fold more affecting than the desert that 
human hand never had redeemed from 
its barrenness. 

And now, having accompanied our 
author through his tour, we feel con- 
fident that we have fairly redeemed our 

ledge, and proved to our readers, that 
owever Colonel Wilbraham may have 
fallen short of our expectations in 
some respects, he has nevertheless 
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afforded us no small pleasure upon the 
whole. For the author himself, we 
can assure him, that our discontent 
which, we confess, we felt strongly, 
and expressed freely, arose not from 
any positive demerits in the work, but 
from the conviction that, while he 
sessed unusual opportunities, and great 
facilities of informing himself on sub. 
jects of the deepest interest, he has 
suffered them to pass without availing 
himself of them for the benefit of the 
public. Had we a less high opinion of 
his talents or intelligence than a peru. 
sal of this volume leads us to enter. 
tain, we should be disposed to judge 
him less severely, and we now take our 
leave of him, with the hope that his 
long residence in Persia has enabled 
him to collect information of greater 
importance than that which he has in 
this volume given to the public. We 
trust, some future occasion may bring 
Colonel Wilbraham again before us, 
when we shall confidently expect him 
to occupy higher ground, and command 
more unqualified approbation. 


HE QUEEN, THE PARLIAMENT, AND THE PEOPLE.* 


Tue session which is just about to 
close may be called the do-nothing, or 
the lock-jawed session of parliament. 
Parties have been so evenly balanced, 
that the wretched ministerial faction 
have not been able to accomplish the 
evil which they meditated ; nor have 
the saving measures which would, no 
doubt, have resulted from the ascen- 
dancy of better men, been carried into 
effect by the Conservatives; because, 
although the Lords are with them, and 
the country is with them, they are still 
in a minority in the House of Com- 
mons, and the first personage in the 
realm has manifested partialities and 
prejudices, which have, for a season, 
deferred a consummation most devoutly 
to be desired by all to whom the well- 
being of the empire is a primary ob- 
ject. 

We believe we may assert, without 
contradiction, that every succeeding 
day is adding to the numbers of those 
who range under the banners of the 
Conservative leaders; and that the 


faction by whom the institutions of the 
country are menaced, are experiencing 
daily disappointment and humiliation ; 
and that, notwithstanding the smiles of 
the court, and a profligate abuse of 
patronage, in the worst periods of 
any former reigns unexampled. That 
we here but speak the convictions of 
ministers themselves, is manifest from 
the dread with which they shrink from 
the experiment of a dissolution. Could 
they hope to better their condition by 
an appeal to the people, such an appeal, 
no doubt, would, ere this, have been 
made ; for we cannot suppose that their 
present ignominious position, in which 
the very “abjects shoot out their lips 
against them unawares,” can be tothem 
asource of enjoyment. No; they feel, 
poignantly, the seorn, the contumely, 
the grief, the indignation, of which, in 
their blundering helplessness, for one 
cause or another, they are continually 
the objects. Even salary and patron- 
age are not sufficient to sweeten the 
bitter messes which they are condemned 


* An Address and Remonstrance to her Majesty, the Queen, on the imminent 
danger and perilous consequences of her Majesty's late measures, particularly that of 
having committed and continuing to confide the Government of the Empire to a 
Ministry who avow they have lost the confidence of the public. By « Loyal 
Protestant Subject. Dublin; Milliken and Son. 
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continually to eat, so as to enable them 
to swallow their food without making 

faces. And it isour belief that some 
of them, at least, were perfectly sincere 
in their desire to sacrifice the advan- 
tages and escape from the responsibi- 
lities of office, when the bedchamber 
mancuvres frustrated at the same time 
their intentions and the wishes of the 
pation; and that England is this mo- 
ment doomed to feel the curse of pro- 
fligate incapacity in the administration 
of her affairs, only because a court in- 
trigue has baffled the honesty and made 
sport of the feelings of the truly able 
and experienced counsellors who were 
willing to do what in them lay to suc- 
cour a labouring empire. 

Well, it is something, at least, thatthe 
people of England are beginning to know 
and tounderstand thereal positionof the 
country, and the men and the measures 
by which it has been reduced from its 
once proud pre-eminence to the con- 
dition of a second or third-rate power 
amongst the nations of Europe. The 
Brummagem folk will soon be able to 
form an accurate estimate of the value 
of the reform bill. The men by whose 
contrivance the revolution of '32 was 
effected, knew, well, the probable result 
of that capsizing of the constitution. 


Some of them there were whose judg- 


ments were deceived; who did not 
anticipate all the consequences of open- 
ing wide the flood-gates of democracy, 
and swamping the intelligence and the 
wisdom, by the ignorance, the pre- 
sumption, and the rashness of the peo- 
ple. Wecan well make allowance for 
the blockheadism of Lord Althorp, 
and for the sanguine temperament of 
some of the younger members of Lord 
Grey's cabinet, whose ardent imagina- 
tions were dazzled by the prospect 
which so unexpectedly opened upon 
them, of realising, to their fullest ex- 
tent, those theories of liberal constitu- 
tional government, which, from their 
earliest years, they had entertained. 
But the older members, the more 
veteran politicians, those whose expe- 
rience must have made them wide 
awake to the dangers of revolutionary 
violence, and who had previously made 
it their boast, that they could never be 
betrayed into the folly of exchanging 
their“ old lamps for new ones,* were,we 
believe, seduced by the bait of office, 
to lend themselves to a project, respect- 
ing which nothing appeared to them 
certain but a temporary triumph over 
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their political opponents. The Whigs 


were now sure of getting the whip-hand 
of the Duke and Sir Robert Peel. 
As emancipation had compelled them 
to relinquish office, so the reform bill, 
it was thought, must perpetuate their 
exclusion, and render it altogether im- 
possible for them to form an adminis- 
tration. 

Such were the objects which were 
uppermost in their minds, and respect- 
ing which they may be said to have 
gained their purpose. Lord Gre 
glutted himself and his followers wit 
official spoils to an extent almost un- 
exampled, or for which, if we would 
find any example, we must go back to 
the administration of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. Other hungry and unprincipled 
place-hunters also had their reward. 
But England, what has she gained by 
the changes which have insured the 
ascendancy of profligate incapacity in 
her councils? Let our domestic tur- 
moils, our colonial distractions, our 
humbled position amongst European 
governments answer the question. 
Let the flagrant admission implied in 
that infamous minute of privy council, 
for which the present abandoned mi- 
nisters should be impeached, namely, 
that the personal comfort of the sove- 
reign is to be set above the safety of 
the empire, answer the question. Let 
the triumph of a bedchamber intrigue, 
which has made this once favoured and 
honoured country the scorn of the 
world, answer the question. Let the 
nefarious education project, by which 
the church has been outraged, and the 
almost universal wishes of the British 
people set at nought, answer the ques- 
tion. And these are but the first-fruits 
of that measure which so many honest 
but inexperienced persons regarded as 
the forerunner of halcyon times of civil 
and social regeneration. Why do we 
allude to this? Is it because we now 
entertain the mad project of reversing 
what wasthendone? No. Thedeed 
is irrevocable. Well we know that it 
is now impossible to retrace our steps. 
If there were no safety but in such a 
course, our condition were indeed de- 
plorable. Sir Robert Peel and the 
senators who in concert with him strug- 
gied in vain against the democratic 
madness which forced on the perilous 
innovations, were amongst the first and 
the most sincere in declaring their de- 
termination to abide by the constitu- 
tion in its altered condition, and rally 


* Lord John Russell. 
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whatever of support could be gathered 
from the ranks of their political oppo- 
nents, in order to make a resolute 
stand against any further deterioration. 
And success almost beyond what could 
be expected has already attended their 
efforts to preserve whatever remains of 
the institutions of our ancestors which 
have made England the envy and the 
admiration of surrounding nations. 
Every man of sense and of honour, 
who bes either property to preserve or 
character to lose, now feels that unless 
a stand be made against the anarchists 
and the republicans, who only regarded 
the reform bill as the first instalment 
of their revolutionary demands, there 
will soon remain no security for either 
constitutional liberty or personal safety. 
And the profligates and levellers are 
themselves constrained to admit, that 
unless they can effect more sweeping 
changes than have as yet been accom- 
plished, they must fail of attaining the 
end for which fraud and lying, as well 
as intimidation and violence have been 
hitherto so shamelessly practised. ‘The 
ballot, universal suffrage, a swamping 
of the House of Lords, an exclusion of 
the spiritual peers from parliament, a 
repeal of the law of primogeniture— 
these constitute a few of the heads of 
those ulterior measures which lie in the 
vista through which they look for that 
political millennium which is the object 
of theirhopes. Andthose by whom those 
wild projects are renounced, and who 
feel the necessity of abiding by those 
landmarks of law and of order, beyond 
which popular violence may not safely 
be permitted to pass, are stigmatised 
by the name of “ finality men,” or men 
who are guilty of the absurdity of 
supposing that there is either a “ set- 
tled habitation” or a “quiet resting- 
place” under a predominantly democra- 
tic constitution. 

The contest now, therefore, is be- 
tween the finalists and the anti-finalists. 
Under the former denomination are 
ranged all the Conservative party, and 
all those of the reformers who are 
satisfied, that for all purposes of good 
government, the constitution is, at 
present, democratic enough. Under 
the latter are to be found the discon- 
tented, the malevolent, the ignorant, 
and the unprincipled of every class, who 
hate the monarchy, detest the church, 
abhor the aristocracy; and who are 
resolved to consider nothing gained, 
until the swinish multitude have trod- 

-den to the dust the proudest distinc- 
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tions of society, and the most sacred 
and venerable of our institutions, 
Undoubtedly, the most ominous of 
the signs of the times at the present 
conjuncture is, that this last-mentioned 
faction enjoys the favour and the pro- 
tection of the sovereign. Our youthful 
Queen has been deceived into the be. 
lief that they are her best friends, By 
dexterous flattery, they have contrived 
to impose upon her unsuspecting ere. 
dulity ; and even to persuade her that 
the men by whom alone her throne can 
be preserved, are enemies to her crown 
and dignity, and that they cannot be 
admitted to her councils without a sa. 
crifice on her part, which she is not 
called upon tobear. No onenow denies, 
that the present wretched ministers, 
by whom the empire has been brought 
into so great peril, hold their office by 
the tenure of court favour alone, and 
in defiance of the indignantly expressed 
opinion of the people. ‘This is, in- 
deed, a new order of things. The 
crown is in a false position. The 
whole weight of the monarchy is thrown 
into the scale of revolution. Let no 
one, therefore, suppose that infinite 
mischief may not at present be done by 
even the most contemptible of men ; 
or that those who are powerless for 
good, may not be most powerful for 
evil. The truth is, that the vantage- 
ground which the present wretched mi- 
nisters and their profligate partizans 
occupy, is more than a compensation 
for the almost universal execration with 
which they are regarded. They have 
now had considerable experience in 
public affairs, and they know well how 
the immense machinery of patronage 
and influence which is at their disposul, 
both at home and abroad, may be em- 
ane for effectuating, by little and 
ittle, all their nefarious objects. That 
they are resolved to stick at nothing in 
the accomplishment of their designs, is 
clear, from the mad pertinacity with 
which they have adhered to their edu- 
cation project, in defiance of public 
opinion, most loudly and indignantly 
expressed, to which, it may be truly 
said, the resolution of the House of 
Lords did no more than give a consti- 
tutional utterance. Let no man, there- 
fore, deceive himself by supposing that, 
in their contempt and their infamy, 
they may be regarded as harmless. 
No such thing. ‘They are as formidable 
from their position as they are person- 
ally insignificant. Yea, the very scorn 
and loathing of which they are con- 
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seious, and the political annihilation, 
which they well know would be the 
consequence of their ejection from 
wer, are the stimulants which drive 
them to those desperate expedients to 
which no sane men could have recourse 
but under the influence of a despairing 
and an almost phrenetic exasperation. 
Let the nation, therefore, be prepared 
to see all the resources of the monarchy 
employed for its own undoing. Eng- 
Jand is, this moment, without any effi- 
cient government. ~ Those who occupy 
the places of a ministry, are incapable 
either of — the public weal, or 
of carrying those legislative measures 
by which it might be seriously endan- 
gered. They are, in fact, wholly intent 
upon the means of securing themselves 
in power, and they care not to what 
expedients they may have recourse, for 
the purpose of increasing and multi- 
plying the number of their adherents ; 
and desperate and apparently hopeless 
as is the condition to which they have 
been reduced, it will cost them a hard 
struggle, with the means still at their 
disposal, before they gratify the wishes 
of the nation by retiring from the pub- 
lic councils. Let, therefore, the nation 
be up and doing inthe great contest 
which is now going on, and in which is 
involved neither more nor less than 
national ruin, or nutional- safety. Let 
the registries be diligently attended to. 
Let nothing be left undone which may 
enable the public to form a just appre- 
ciation of their present rulers, and 
afford them an-insight into the pro- 
bable consequences of suffering them 
any longer to hold the reins of power. 
Let sound principle be disseminated, 
by which plain and honest men may be 
instructed in their public duties, and 
made to feel the heavy responsibi- 
lity which rests upon them, as the de- 
ositories of political power. Let this 
be done wisely and sedulously, and we 
will answer for the result. The country 
will be taken out of its difficulties. 
Tranquillity and prosperity will visit us 
again. Let these precautionary mea- 
sures be neglected, and not all the con- 
tempt and execration with which her 
majesty’s ministers are at present re- 
garded, can prevent them working our 
signal ruin. 

We have said that the present con- 
test is between the finalists and the 
anti-finalists ; but it would be wrong 
80 to define the parties who are at this 
moment at issue respecting all that 
we hold most dear. The real parties 
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are, the religious and the irreligious, or 
the anti-religious, portions of the peo- 
ple. Our readers will bear us witness, 
that when the revolution of ’32 was 
accomplished, we did not even then 
despair of the fortunes of the country ; 
and they will also hold in mind that 
our hopes of ultimate deliverance from 
democratic tyranny were founded upon 
our conviction of the beneficial effects 
which must have been produced upon 
the characters of Englishmen by being 
a Bible-reading and a Gospel-hearing 
people for three hundred years. This 
it was which constituted the specific 
difference between them and the peo- 
ple of France, from which we argued 
that there would be a restraining and 
modifying principle at work in the one 
case, which was not to be found in the 
other; and the absence of which it 
was that caused almost all the crime 
and all the misery of the French revo- 
lution. Nor have we been disap- 
pointed. Nobly, already, have the 


religious people of England manifested 
their worthiness of free institutions, by 
discriminating between the liberty and 
the licentiousness of the people ; and 
on the late occasion, when a disposition 
betrayed itself on the part of the con- 
stituted authorities to pollute, by a lati- 


tudinarian education grant, the well- 
spring of the nation’s moral life, the 
project has been met by a burst of exe- 
cration by which any but the present 
desperate men would have been 
daunted. 

We repeat, therefore, that the heart 
of the nation is sound. The spirit of 
Christianity has arrested the progress 
of revolution, It is, however, right 
to add, that if we would befinally saved, 
much must be done to increase and 
to multiply the means of spiritual in- 
struction, that the people may not be 
left without an internal preservative 
against the contagion of those pestilent 
doctrines which are disseminated with 
such malevolent eagerness by the arch- 
propagators of infidelity and sedition. 
What is the sum which would be ne- 
cessary to put the church into a state 
of efficiency which might enable it to 
act upon the whole of our population, 
compared with the blessed effects, even 
humanly considered, of which such an 
expenditure must be productive? The 
state has sinned too long in neglecting 
this its bounden duty ; and the conse- 
quence has been a spread of profli- 
gacy and infidelity which itis frightful 
to contemplate : especially in the vici- 
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nity of the large manufacturing dis- 
triets, which furnish audiences for the 
pestilent agitators, who have their own 
ends to serve in availing themselves 
of popular ignorance and discontent, to 
disturb the settled relations of society, 
and cause the overthrow of the most 
ancient and venerable of our institu- 
tions. Let an inquiry be made into 
the number of church-going men who 
belong to the Chartists, by whom Bir- 
mingham, within the last few days, has 
been reduced to a condition worse than 
that of any city which the Duke of 
Wellington ever saw taken by storm, 
and it will be found how very small the 
proportion is to the whole mass ; nor 
is it possible to avoid the conclusion, 
that if the church had been well and 
wisely administered, and enabled tokeep 
pace with the growing population, an in- 
fluence for good would have gone forth 
by which all the efforts of the emissa- 
ries of sedition would have been coun- 
teracted. 

But that is just the course which it 
would not suit the purposes of the pre- 
sent ministers to pursue. The good 
and the wise are against them ; and it 
_ would not, therefore, answer their pur- 

pose to strengthen the hands of the 
good and the wise. No. They must 
by all means ratify their alliance with 
the political dissenters, (by whom alone, 
in conjunction with O'Connell and the 
Irish priests, they have hitherto been 
enabled to defy the moral indignation 
of the people of England,) by lending 
themselves to a project which, while it 
cripples and disparages the church, 
introduces a taint of latitudinarianism 
and infidelity into the education of the 
people. 

We have before us a tract, entitled 
“An Address and Remonstrance to 
her Majesty the Queen, on the immi- 
nent danger and perilous consequences 
of her Majesty’s late measures, parti- 
cularly that of having committed, and 
continuing to commit, the government 
of the empire to a ministry who avow 
that they have lost the confidence of 
the public ;” and we can truly say that 
we have perused it with deep satisfac- 
tion. It is obviously the production 
of a most able man, of well-stored 
mind and mature experience, and may 
be most advantageously studied by any 
one who desires fully to understand 
the present most anomalous position of 
the British empire. The writer handles 
his topics with the fearless spirit of one 
to whom truth is paramount to all other 
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considerations, and uses towards his 
royal mistress a tone of bold and 
honest expostulation, which, were it 
permitted to reach her ear, could 
scarcely fail to awaken her to her own 
and her country’s danger. 


“ It is in this hope only that I commit 
to paper the few following observations 
on matters which it most nearly concerns 
your Majesty to make the daily and 
nightly occupation of your thoughts, 
They may not be so pleasant to you as 
the chuckling mirth of your First’ Lord 
of the Treasury, or the fawning frivolity 
of the Irish ex-Viceroy ; but be assured 
they will, if they reach you, and be suf. 
fered to produce their intended and na. 
tural effect, afford more substantial 
“comfort” to your coming years than 
the gossip, the intrigue, or the slanders 
on Tory statesmen, administered by any 
or all of the accomplished corps of your 
bedchamber.” 


The new education project is that 
against which the writer chiefly directs 
his attack ; and he shows, to our minds, 
with great force and clearness, that the 
coronation oath should have inter. 

osed an insurmountable barrier to the 
introduction of a scheme, which, under 
the pretext of liberality, is neither 
more nor less than a covert attack upon 
the national religion. 


‘* The alleged object of the measure is 
to establish a plan of general education for 
youth of all religious persuasions, without 
reference or preference to any particular 
religious description, And this education 
is to be provided by the public purse. 

“Now, there are some things upon 
which all parties agree—upon which even 
your bedchamber ladies could give you 
safe counsel; without reference even to 
the learned Marchioness of Normanby! 

“* Ist. That all sound education implies 
or comprehends religious instruction. 

«2d. That religious instruction is pro- 
perly to be taught or given by the clergy of 
the church to which the pupil belongs. 

‘«« 3d. That by the plan proposed, or in 
contemplation, religious instruction, as well 
as literary, shall be provided for the pupils 
to be educated by this ministerial measure. 

‘4th. That the religious instruction 
thus given by the clergy of each religious 
denomination, as well as the respective 
secular masters, shall be remunerated out 
of the public fund. If it were not so, the 
project as to education must fail in the 
outset, 


* It follows from these admitted facts, 
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that there must in effect be, under this 
novel project, as many religious establish- 
ments as there are creeds acknowledged 
by, or as there may be persons of different 
religious denominations educated in, the 
schools under this newly-devised mode of 
giving religious information ; for, what is 
a religious establishment but the payment 
by the state of religious teachers for the 
public teaching of either the adults or the 
youth of such particular denomination? 
‘And here it is distinctly admitted.that the 
clergy or teachers of all denominations in 
those projected schools must be paid for 
their services—their religious services! 
Under this system, therefore, no matter 
what the creed may be, or by whom the 
clergy may be chosen, if they be admitted 
to teach, and be paid by the public for 
teaching, in the necessary matter of reli- 
gion, they are, ipso facto, on a religious 
establishment, pro tanto, of the empire. 
If the teaching clergy are not to be paid 
for religious instruction, then as to such 
religious instruction it is a bubble—a fal- 
lacy—as undoubtedly no clergy will devote 
their time thus for nothing; if ever the 
maxim were true that ‘no money, no 
paternoster,’ this is that case. 


- “ How many hundred denominations 
and sub-denominations may thus be led 
eventually to offer themselves, it is, a 
priori, impossible to say; but whoever 
they may be, this at least is indisputable, 
that this measure affords a premium—a 
stimulus—to the interminable multiplica- 
tion of sects! Among them must be 
reckoned, not merely the acknowledged 
and various respectable Dissenting con- 
gregations and Christian sects of every 
denomination, but even the ridiculously 
absurd and impious disciples of Mrs. 
Johanna Southcote herself, if they seek 
education, &c. &c. &c. Judaism too must 
or may be established ; nay, synagogues 
prepared for that worship. Why not Pa- 
ganism itself, under the restored dominion 
of the classical deities, whose thrones we 
were taught to believe had been everted 
by the religion of Christ! but which we 
have historical evidence to prove were re- 
established by more than one or two of 
the Roman emperors, though they again 
fell—perhaps to be now again raised by 
your Majesty’s liberal whig cabinet ! 

“« Laying aside for the present the ob- 
vious mischief and incongruity of having 
Popery, Protestantism, and all religions 
equally taught and promoted in the same 
schools, and under the same establishment, 
can your Majesty overlook thedanger of thus 
establishing Popery and its gross supersti- 
tions, its hatred to England, to its religion, 
‘and its liberties—none of which could, or 
ever can, subsist with the usurping, the 
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intolerant, the persecuting, and enslaving 
temper of the Popish priesthood and doc- 
trines? Are we to have, not only Popery 
spreading, as it now does, so rapidly, by 
the agency of monks and friars of every 
name and hue; but are we to have an 
hot-bed for it, of orthodox temperature, in 
every parish—maintained at the public 
expense of the empire—to cherish, and 
cultivate, and sublimate its deadly malice 
against the free institutions of Protestant 
England! to foment its inherent and 
never-dying treason against the Protestant 
people, who abhor its deceits, and against 
a Protestant sovereign, who is sworn to 
maintain the adverse Protestant faith !” 


This is sound, constitutional lan- 
guage; and her Majesty will yet find 
(may she do so before it is too late,) 
that one such counsellor is more worthy 
of confidence than all her bedchamber 
advisers. Nor is this writer less plain, 
or less forcible, in the following stric- 
tures upon the cabinet juggle, by which 
the nation was tantalized by a prospect 
of good government, which ended so 
strangely in mockery and disappoint- 
ment. 


« I begin by recalling your attention to 
that first constitutional maxim, viz. :— 
* That the sovereign of this free nation is 
placed in that high station, not that his 
particular interests, or his peculiar comforts 
or pleasures, should be promoted or se- 
cured, but those of the public ;’ and that, 
therefore, on the plainest principle of 
reason and common sense, the petty, per- 
sonal, perhaps imaginary conveniences or 
comforts of the prince should never in the 
mind of an honest sovereign be purchased 
at the price of a great public eyil to the 
community. Let me, then, compare this 
maxim with recent events, in which your 
Majesty has borne so very important a 
part, and one which, I am sorry to say, 
cannot upon recollection afford any plea- 
sure either to your Majesty's friends or to 
yourself. Let me, therefore, but shortly 
abstract the incidents of the two unfortu- 
nate days in which your Majesty, either 
hastily of your own motion, or by the 
advice of your confidants, no friendsto our 
country or to you, accepted the voluntary 
resignation of one set of ministers because 
they had lost, (and avowed it,) the confi- 
dence of your subjects—and called other 
statesmen to your confidence, empowering 
them to select a ministry for you, but whom 
afterwards, and within the course of one 
natural day, you dismissed, and imme- 
diately recalled to your councils the abdi- 
cating ministers—of course to govern 
wiTHouT the confidence of your subjects ! 
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and, therefore, destitute of that indispen- 
sable qualification, without which the busi- 
ness of a free state cannot be carried on 
with safety to prince or people, or with 
utility and credit to themselves. 

« Whence arose this unaccountable and 
mysterious conduct? The real secret of 
the transaction—the vis ma(riz—may be 
unknown—but enough is known to assure 
us that your Majesty's case has been rested 
upon the fact—that the Ministers who had 
the confidence of the country were dis- 
missed by your Majesty—and those who 
confessed they had Lost that confi- 


dence were re-appointed, because the 
ministers whom you had consulted when 
their predecessors had resigned on that 
occasion ventured to state, that they could 
not be answerable in your Majesty’s stead 
to the country for the exercise of their 
ministerial power, unless they had the ge- 
neral power of choice of the servants, 
who were to act as officials in the other 
places held under your Majesty, and in 
whom they conceived they should have 
confidence. Rather than submit to this 
most reasonable condition, your Majesty 
instantly dismissed those new ministers, 
because you feared, or you felt you would 
be deprived of the comfort and society of 
some ladies of your household! and you 
forthwith persuade, or are persuaded by, 
the ministers who had resigned because 
they could not govern without public con- 
fidence, which they had lost, to resume 
their high offices, and govern as they 
might in defiance of public opinion! 
Thus the Queen of England weighed in 
one scale the private comfort afforded by 
one or two of her domestics, and in the 
other the confidence of her subjects, and 
of an ewpire, in her Majesty's government! 
In her sound judgment, the private comfort 
of the Queen, in the company of her do- 
mestics, outweighed a popular, able, and 
wise cabinet, and upthrew the beam with 
the suddenly chosen, and as suddenly dis- 
missed ministers! Here then your Ma- 
jesty has demonstrated to your subjects— 
Ist, That you assume upon yourself the 
novel, unconstitutional, and most perilous 
task of ruling the British empire by mi- 
nisters repudiated and disowned by the 
public! You do still more—you willingly 
become responsible to the empire for 
placing the peace, safety, and well-being 
of the public in men who confess they are 
unable to discharge these awful duties be- 
cause they are destitute of the indispensable 
qualification for discharging this great 
duty—public confidence ! 

“2nd, You place yourself in a_ still 
more invidious position, if you do not 
actually incur a violation of the first great 
cardinal maxim of the constitution, by sa- 
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crificing or deeply endangering the publ; 
welfare, to secure what has boca hidheaaae 
called, the comfort of having a favourite 
servant in a lady of the bedchamber, 


“ Royal Lady!—Into what a perilous 


abyss have you plunged! You have, at 
the age of nineteen, placed yourself in o 
position to the reasonable wish and will of 
the British people! For what ?—to enjoy 
the comfort of Lady Normanby’s service 
as a bedchamber attendant! Or if not for 
that, then to have the benefit and pleasure 
of taking counsel with the wife of the man 
who during four years of his administration 
of Ireland has warred equally against the 
Protestant church, the Protestant people 
the law, and the peace of that most unfor. 
tunate island ! whose official conduct is 
now a subject of solemn inquiry before the 
second branch of the legislature, and 
against whom is charged, by the almost 
unanimous voice of the loyal and Pro. 
testant people of Ireland, the concealment 
of treasonable conspiracies existing to his 
knowledge, and of which, if he shall be 
found guilty, on the pending inquiry, his 
offence will be treason, or misprision of it! 
“ By recalling to office an incapable 
ministry, whose incapability to govern is 
admitted by themselves, you have placed 
the safety of the empire on a needle’s 
point ! a breath may be destruction! Mea. 
sures futile, impracticable, unconstitutional, 
monstrous, are forced upon the public by 
majorities of two, obtained by the perjury 
of Papist legislators on one hand, and by 
lavish corruption of places and honour on 
the other! Such is at present the result 
of the sacrifice made by the sovereign of a 
free people, to secure, forsooth, the ‘com- 
fort’ or the ‘counsel’ of a particular female 
servant in a queen’s bedchamber |” 


We have no doubt that every care 
will be taken to exclude from the eyes 
of the sovereign these plain and honest 
representations, But it concerns 
the nation that they should be deeply 
pondered. A_ sentiment of loy- 
alty, proceeding, we think, to romantic 
extravagance, has hitherto restrained 
the Conservative party from giving 
that indignant expression to their feel- 
ings towards the minions of the court, 
which such intriguers and parasites de- 
serve. We doubt the wisdom of this, 
We doubt its loyalty. Forbearance 
upon such themes is akin to treason. 
We believe that it has been referred to, 
by these who beleaguer the sovereign, 
as a proof that the general course of 
her government is not distasteful to the 
bulk of her people. Is she to be suf- 
fered to lie under this delusion? We 
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trust the great organs of Conservative 
sentiment will reconsider their course 
jn: that particular, and no longer ne- 
glect any constitutional means of pre- 
senting, in unmistakeable characters, 


to the eye of the sovereign, a tran- 
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they do, it is —- justice to her Ma- 
jesty to suppose that she will not long 
continue insensible to their desires, and 
that her chamber-women will not be 
suffered to oppose any further obstacle 


to the formation of an honest and a 


script of the mind of the nation, If vigorous administration. 


A MEMORY OF JOHNSTOWN.—BY S. C. HALL. 


Johnstown Castle, County of Wexford, is the seat of Hamilton Knox Grogan Morgan, Esq., a 
«Landlord at Home.’’) 


My heart is with thee, Johnstown, as I roam 


hrough scenes where beauty greets the ear and eye, 
And every footstep brings me nearer home ; 
Still do I think of thee and thine—and sigh! 
Sigh o’er the proverb, “ Happiness fades fast ;” 
Sigh once again to sit beneath thy towers, 
And find how quickly joyous Time goes by, 
And count my ebbing life by pleasant hours. 


My heart is with thee, Johnstown—and will he, 
Roam where [ will—for all sweet memories 
Of what is great and good are linked with thee ; 
And with remembrance of thee, love will rise. 
Grandeur hath laboured in thy cause, and shows 
Wealth fitly spent a liberal heart and hand, 
And nought is humble, save the minds of those 

Who rule thee—gentle Magnates of the land! 


My heart is with thee, Johnstown; yet, I turn 
To happier themes than gorgeous halls and towers ; 
To generous acts that glow, but do not burn ; 
To gifts that fall in soft and dew-like showers ; 
To active care, and zeal that lessens woe, 
Bids labour thrive, and comfort keep the home 
Of him who toils : such blessings from thee flow, 
Flow freely, Johnstown, from thy lofty dome. 


My heart is with thee, Johnstown ; for thy walls 
Contain the stores that grow in our own clime. 
No foreign fripperies adorn thy halls ; 
No foreign helps, to kill or sicken time, 
Are sought by those who own thee ; for, at home, 
They find their pleasures and their dearest joys ; 
While others vainly squander wealth, and roam, 
And bid a thousand work, to buy their toys! 
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My heart is with thee, Johnstown; for I’ve seen 
The hands that give thee splendour ; those who toil, 
That strength and taste may be where wealth has been, 
Were born around thee—native to thy soil. 
I’ve seen their children crowding to the schools 
Where virtue regulates each word and thought, 
And “love your neighbour” is the golden rule, 
Johnstown, thy noble owners learned and taught. 
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My heart is with thee, Johnstown ; and I pray 
Such lords of those who toil, may be less few ; 
That Ireland, bountifully dowered, may say, 
“See what my patriot sons and daughters do!” 
So shall her natural blessings know increase ; 
So shall she safely proud and prosperous be ; 
So shall she triumph with internal peace, 
And be, indeed, all “glorious, great, and free !” 


Wooden-Bridge, September, 1838. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


NEW MUSIC. 

« The Fairies’ Song,” “ Sing of those Days.” 
We are glad to see that Dr. Smith 
has brought out two new songs, and 
they are such as bring no discredit on 
the already high fame of the talented 
composer. One of them, “ The Fai- 
ries’ Song,” is just such a one as we 
would expect from these moonlight 
revellers. The music is exceedingly 
light, airy, and fairy-like, and admi- 
rably embodies the ideas of the poetry 
to which it has been adapted. The 


accompaniment is very good, especially 
at the close of the strain, where the 
composer has introduced an imitative 
accompaniment of faint and far-off 


Gertrude and Beatrice; or, the 
gary. An Historical Tragedy. 
phens. London, Mitchell. 


Tue publication of Mr. Stephens’s 
play is intended as an ym from the 
unfavorable judgment of the manager 
of Covent-garden, to whom it was of- 
fered for representation. The drama 
has some passages of great beauty. 
We, however, affirm the judgment of 
the court below, with costs. 


queen of Hun. 
y George Ste- 


Adrian, A Tale of Italy, in three Cantos. With 
— Poems. By Henry Cook. London, Parker. 


TuHEsE poems are written by a very 
young man, whose “ time is,” he tells 
us, “occupied in the arduous profes- 
sion of a painter.” They contain 
many passages of great beauty. In 
addition to the leading poem, which 
is the best in the volume, it contains 
descriptive pieces, entitled, “ Morn- 
ing,” “ Noon,” and “ Night,” in which 
the flow both of the verse and thought 
reminds us not unpleasingly of that class 
of Wordsworth’s poems which he calls 
“ Voluntaries.” The “Star of Destiny,” 
an “ Ode to the Queen,” and “ Lines 
onthe Duchess of Wurtemburgh,” are 
the remaining poems. 


—_— 


Chronicle of the Law Officers of Ireland from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time By Con- 
stantine J. Smyth, B.A., of Lincoln’s-Inn.— 
London: Butterworth. 1839. 


Tus is a very convenient and useful 
compilation. It contains accurate lists 
of the chancellors, keepers of the great 
seal, and other law officers of Ireland, 
from the time of Henry the Third to 
ourownday. The list of appointments 
down to the accession of George the 
Third are taken from Lodge’s list of 


music, which to our ear s¢emed go al 

propriate, and so beautiful, that we al. 
most fancied ourselves in the lund of 
“ fairie” itself while listening to jt, 
The other, “Sing of those Days.’ is 
sweet and melancholy strain, full of the 
deepest feeling and impression. It ig 
in fact, one of those songs whose 
music sinks into the heart, and lives 
there, like a pleasant memory that we 
fear to lose. Both songs must, as soon 
as they are known, become universal 
favourites ; and we should be paying 
a poor compliment to the taste of our 
fair pianistes, should we for a moment 
doubt that they will be so, 


patent offices, printed in the Liber 
Munerum Publicorum Hibernia. The 
Liber Munerum was printed at the 
—_— expense ; but few copies of it, 
owever, have been issued to the public, 
and of those few most are imperfect, 
The copies which have fewest defi- 
ciencies, are that in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and that pre- 
sented to the Dublin Society by Mr. 
Justice Crampton. Great service is 
done to the public and to the legal 
profession by Mr. Smyth's publication. 
An appendix gives what is called 
“an outline of the legal history of Ire- 
land from the time of the English settle- 
ment.” This isa judicious abridgment 
of Duhigg’s History of the King’s Inns, 
Duhigg was a faithworthy but feeble 
and tedious writer, and Mr. Smyth's 
ubridgment is far more readable than 
the corresponding passages of the work 
that has supplied the materials. Re- 
ference to every part of Mr. Smyth’s 
book is rendered easy by a very con- 
venient index. The book is one abso- 
lutely necessary to every one at all 
interested in the study of the history 
of Ireland. 


ood 


The Foreign Monthly Review and Continental 
Literary Journal. Nos. I. and 11.—May and 
June, 1839. London: Nutt, Fleet-street; 
Dulau & Co., Soho-square. 1839, 

A well planned and well executed 

work. The manly and impartial tone 

in which its authors write of foreign 
works is calculated to impress our 

French and German brethren with a 

high opinion of the state of periodical 

criticism in England. Hitherto most 
of the English writers who have given 
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us accounts of the continental writers 
have ingeneral written ina style vitiated 
with the peculiarities of the writers 
whom they wished to introduce. The 
authors of the Foreign Monthly Review 
write in the language and with the feel- 
ings of Englishmen, but do full justice 
to the works which they review. In 
their reviews of German poetry, ex- 
tracts, translated into unrhymed verse, 
are given of several poems. We are 
far from sure that this is the best 
way of representing the original. In 
such a work as the Foreign Review 
professes to be, and is, a few pages 
ought now and then be given to the 
exhibition of poems in the original lan- 
guages. The omission of this is some- 
times even ]udicrous—as, for instance, 
the poems of Count Platen are men- 
tioned as chiefly valuable on account 
of their metrical structure. “ He was,” 
says the reviewer, “a noble metriker : 
his poemsseemed formed forthe express 
purpose of accommodating themselves 
to his numbers, and in his best odes the 
accordance was wonderful ; his subject 
rose and fell precisely with the varia- 
tions of his metre.” And after some 
more observations of the same kind, 
he gives, in illustration, the following 
lines :— 


“ Ever cleaves the soul unto matter—Action 

Is the world’s omnipotent pulse, and therefore 

Often tunes his lays to dull ears the lofty 
Lyrical poet.” 


Now, surely, whatever be the merit of 
versification in the above lines, it is 
the translator's not the author’s. To 
illustrate such positions as we have 
quoted, a passage of the original should 
have been given,—no translation could 
have supplied its place. The second 
number of the Review is better than 
the first, but both are good ; and even 
to persons whose sources of enjoyment 
are derived more from English than 
foreign writers, this new Review is far 
more instructive than any other monthly 
publication which we could name. 





Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles of England, 
France, Spain, &c. Johnes’s Translation, a 
New Edition, with Notes and Illustrations. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. or 16 parts. London: William 
Smith, Fleet-street. 1839, 

Wuite this work was in progress of 

issuing from the press, we refrained 

from offering any observations upon it. 

Now, however, that it is completed, we 

feel no hesitation in saying, that it has 

in no respect fallen short of the expec- 
tations we had formed of it. The last 
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number, in particular, is exceedingly 
creditable to the publisher, and besides 
being enriched with a memoir of the life 
of the chronicler, together with an essay 
and criticism on his writings, from the 
French of M. de St. Palaye, it is 
adorned with a beautifully executed 
colyured title-page, in imitation of the 
illuminated titles of ancient manu- 
scripts, 

Of the Chronicles of Froissart it is 
scarcely necessary for us to speak in 
commendation. They contain the his- 
tory of a period extending from 1326 
to 1400, and comprehend the affairs of 
England, France, Spain, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Flanders, Germany, and Italy, as 
well as occasional notices of many other 
countries. The author's extensive tra- 
vel through the courts of Europe, and 
the readiness with which he was ad- 
mitted to the palaces, and sometimes 
the confidence of the great, gave him 
opportunities of acquiring extensive iu- 
formation which his inconceivable dili- 
gence improved to the utmost. And 
though the charge of partiality has been 
often reiterated against him, we think 
it has been successfully disproved, 
and is now fully exploded. But there 
is another light in which we love to 
look at Froissart—a light in which he 
is to us invaluable; we mean as the 
knightly poet of the ancient days of 
chivalry—the writer of facts in a style 
so animated and poetical, that they 
surpass in interest the fictions of 
tale or drama. Were any testimony 
to his merits needed to be adduced, we 
could have no higher than that of Sir 
Walter Scott. “Whoever,” says he, “has 
taken up the Chronicles of Froissart 
must have been dull indeed, if he did 
not find himself transported back to 
the days of Cressy and Poictiers. In 
truth his history has less the air of a 
narrative than of a dramatic representa- 
tion. The figures live and move be- 
fore us; we not only know what they 
did, but learn the mode and process of 
the action, and the very words with 
which it was accompanied.” 

Mr. Johnes’s translation is certainly 
upon the whole preferable to that of 
Lord Berner’s ; besides possessing the 
advantage of a more modern phrase- 
ology, whatever important differences 
arise between the translators or the 
numerous manuscripts of the ori- 
ginal are observed upon in the notes, 
We have only further to remark, that 
an excellently digested index completes 
the value of the work, and we recom- 
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mend it with great confidence to every 
one who has a love, not only for the 
early historical records of his country, 
but for the romance of royal achieve- 
ment and deeds of knightly valour. 
We rejoice to perceive that the same 
publishers are now bringing out the 
Chronicles of Monstrelet, in a style 
conformable to those of Froissart. 


The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman. Illus. 


trated by George Cruikshank, Tilt, London, 
1839. 


We are undoubtedly at present living 
in a laugh-and-grow-fat age of the 
world. Byron remarks that the older 
one grows the less one is inclined to 
scold, andthe more tolaugh. Perhaps 
this is true of nations as well as indi- 
viduals. Literature, at least, is nothing 
just now, if not laughable. Quizzing 
is the order of the day : scientific as- 
sociations are by common consent voted 
humbugs, and men of learning immiti- 
gable bores. “ There are some per- 
sons,” says Chesterfield, “ who are al- 
ways on the grin ; they cannot speak 
without laughing.” Latterly those said 
— have multiplied, and are in 

igh request : he who grins longest 
or causes most grinning, is the patron- 
ised of society—is he to whom all 
others “stand the grin;” and whereas 
of old you should win if you would 
laugh, you must now laugh if you 
would win. Our inimitable friend, 
George Cruikshank, is fully aware of 
these laughter-loving propensities in 
the public, and caters for them accord- 
ingly in right capital style. He takes 
good care that if we are pleased and 
tickled, we shall not be pleased with 
a feather or tickled with a straw. 
Every successive effort of George ap- 

ears to our wondering eyes to surpass 

is last. He is the Thaumaturgus of 
designers—an etcher unapproachable, 
and sui generis. Look at the hero of 
the song himself in the frontispiece— 
his wild Paganini-like face shows you 
that in setting out to wander over the 
world he goes for fun and the romance 
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[August 
of the thing purely ; yet, thou 

an Ariel tthe Seaide ae 
begone Pilgarlic he looks chained to 
that tree in the next plate! Here the 
difficulty was to preserve the indivi. 
duality in opposite circumstances, and 
triumphantly has the artist succeeded, 
The “ proud young porter” is admi- 
rable : his pompous step, his wand of 
office, that — self-consequential phy- 
siognomy, and the air with which, 
even while kneeling before his master 
he holds back his head, as if to exem. 
plity Combe’s theory of the effect of 
self-esteem on the bearing—all com. 
bine to form a personification that 
would alone have immortalised our 
friend. Then the demure English 
bride—nothing can be more perfect 
than her downcast look and deport. 
ment of resignation under all circum. 
stances: she was resigned to be mar. 
ried, and she is equally resigned to be 
trotted home to her mother’s again, 
unmarried. We do not forget the an- 
cient lady herself, nor even the fat 
coachman who drives her. Every 
thing in this charming little book, in 
fact, isredolent of character. If there 
be a failure, perhaps it is in the Turk’s 
“ounly darter,’ to whom, we think, 
George has communicated a somewhat 
masculine and inappropriate expression 
of countenance. In this opinion, at 
the same time, we may blunder—very 
probably we do, We must not omit 
all allusion to the notes at the end, 
which are highly amusing, and remind 
us of Canning’s commentaries on his 
own nursery poem, “ The Knave of 
Hearts.” The two-fold warning in the 
preface is quite in keeping with the 
mystifying character of the entire 
ballad ; and there is a certain humour 
evenin the aspect of the music and 
lithography. Altogether we can con- 
scientiously recommend this little pro- 
duction as one of the happiest jeurd’es- 
prits of the season—if not of the age 
—and extremely cheap at thrice the 
trifle demanded for it. 





